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Sees Great Opportunities for Business Expansion 


[By F. W. Reimers, 

In the last two months many things have occurred which 
have changed entirely the attitude of business men toward 
the future, and this meeting of our subscribers, jointly with 
the manufacturers from other regions, comes at a most 
opportune time, 

Never before in our history has industry emerged from 
a crash with as few serious economic consequences as we 
find today. There is a strong banking situation with ample 
credit available for industry and commerce on reasonable 
terms. There are no burdensome stocks of commodities, 
and with the absence of price inflation, no menace of in- 
ventory losses. The capital which was ab- 


President Southern Pine Association] 


impressed with confidence and encouraged as to the future, 
The outcome of these conferences resulted in the sug- 
gestion by President Hoover that the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce call a general conference of trade asso- 
ciations and executives of the larger industries, including 
the transportation group, banking interests and farm 
boards from which conference an executive committee was 
to be appointed. I have just returned from Washington, 
where the first of these sessions was held last Thursday 

at the United States chamber headquarters. 
At this meeting, heads of 248 trade associations and as 
many more leaders of individual industrial 





sorbed during the last two years in stock. 


organizations were present. Undoubtedly 





market loans for speculative purposes 
should now return to the normal channels || 
of business. 

There is awaiting the American public 
and the American business man an oppor- 
tunity for expansion greater than ever ex- 
isted before. Those of a speculative mind 
anticipated this, and because of their confi- 
dence in a continued upward trend, stock 
prices were boosted higher than the present 
return on investment justified. Neither this 
over-confidence, however, nor anything else 
that has happened during the last few 
months, detracts in any way from the pos- 
sibilities of the future, provided the Amer- 
ican business man prepares himself to take 
advantage of these possibilities. 

For fear that American business would 
become unwarrantedly pessimistic, Presi- 
dent Hoover initiated conferences of busi- 
ness leaders in Washington three weeks 

















1 this was the largest gathering of business 
|| executives in one body ever held and, it 
| initiated the beginning of a momentous 
experiment in the possibilities of construc- 
tive co-operation between business and the 
Government for the public protection and 
|| welfare. 
| The meeting was opened by an address 
by President Hoover, followed by Secretary 
of Commerce Lamont, and Assistant Secre- 
| tary Klein, all three of whom stated that 
| there was nothing wrong with our eco- 
| nomic structure and sounded the k., note 
| ‘that the present slack in business can best 
| be taken up by a broad construction pro- 
gram of all kinds including industrial and 
| transportation equipment, roads, public 
| works, buildings, ships and public utilities, 
and particularly home building and mod- 
| ernizing in the small communities and on 
| the farm; likewise by speeding up con- 











ago, one of which, I, as your representative, 
had the privilege of attending. The princi- 
pal purposes of these conferences were to sustain and speed 
up construction and projects which might otherwise be 
delayed for some time by the hesitation and uncertainty 
among business executives and public authorities regarding 
the business outlook. Our importance as one of the great 
outstanding trade associations brought us this recognition 
and I am sure it is certainly appreciated by all of our 
subscribers. 

At the meeting of the construction group which I at- 
tended, there were eighteen representatives of various 
branches of this industry, and it was the unanimous opin- 
ion of those present that there is no reason why business 
should not maintain its momentum of the last few years. 
Anyone attending these conferences could not help being 

*Address delivered at meeting of Southern Pine Association, Hot 
Springs, Ark., Dec. 10, 1929. 





templated work such as repairs and modern- 
izing of plant and equipment to the end 
that unemployment will be prevented and also to be better 
prepared for the improvement in business to come later on. 

Another idea that was particularly emphasized was that 
trade or business research should be diligently continued 
and expanded to the end that facts and not theories may 
be developed for better utilization and less waste, for 
greater efficiency and less cost, for more efficient mer- 
chandising, distribution and advertising, all of which can 
best be performed for each industry through its trade as- 
sociation. 

The Government officials were followed by the leaders 
of some thirty leading divisions of industry, practically all 
of whom gave optimistic predictions as to the outlook for 
their business in 1930. Lumber, coal and textiles were 
the least optimistic. John W. Blodgett spoke for the 
lumber industry and made one of the most impressive 
talks of all those given. [Turn to page 51.] 
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~ ALLIGATOR | 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACIN G 
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ENUINE Alligator Steel Belt 
Lacing is the strongest flexi- 
ble joint ever developed. The 
entire belt end is clinched in the 
Alligator vise-like grip of steel. 
Protects belt ends also. Smooth 
on both sides of the belt. Pat- 
ented sectional steel rocker hinge 
pin outlastsany other type of pin. 
Made in 11 sizes. Long, efficient 
service in every type of belting. 
Standardize on it. Sold at whole- 
sale and retail the world over. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
LACING CO. 
4673 Lexington Street 
Chicago, U.S.A. 

In England at 1s F lnobury Pavement, 

for the Alligator on the 
x and stamped on 
lacing. Trade-Mark 


. throughout 
the world. 
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Accept No Substitutes — 






















The Longer Used, 


Lumber dealers — realize Made in 
more and more as time goes ‘ 
on what a sensible, profitable 5 Sizes 


investment the MASTER is. 
It takes care of their every 
requirement from heavy-duty 
ripping, cross-cutting, bevel 
ripping, down to the finer 
cuts. It utilizes material 
otherwise wasted. 
There’s a new use for 
it every day. 















The More It Is Appreciated 





616 Brush St., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Please send FREE 
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Give This Finish 
A Trial 


We believe you will find it 
mighty fine finish to sell—nice, 
soft, light-colored stock that 
will take the carpenter's eye. 
Mixed cars of 


Idaho White Pine 


and Pondosa Pine 


are a specialty with 
our organization. 
The quality of our 
stock is well 
known. Prompt 
service guaran- 
teed. Send for 
price list. 


McGoldrick Lumber Co. 


Minneapolis Office: SPOKANE. 
600 Lumber Exchange, WASH. 








Create More 
Interest In 
Building and 
Remodeling 


The Home Maker is a live, little monthly paper pub- 
lished by the American Lumberman for retail lumber 
dealers to use in stimulating interest in home building, 
remodeling and repairing. 

It presents your sales message in an interesting way 
and carries your name and address on three prominent 
pages. 

Dealers in all parts of the country are increasing their 
sales and profits with the Home Maker. You can do the 
same thing at a very nominal cost. 


Coupon Will Bring Sample Copy 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, | MAKER; also full 
431 So. Dearborn St., " particulars and 
CHICAGO, ILL. \ — without ob- 
igating you in any 
Without obligating me in any way, please send 

Sample Copy of the HOME MAKER: also prices. | Way. Pin the cou- 
I pon to your let- 
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Scanning the Horizon for Sales Opportunities 


LSEWHERE in this paper will 

be found letters from many parts 

of the country in which retailers 
express their views regarding the 
trade outlook in their communities. 
Taken as a whole, the opinions indi- 
cate that the conditions affecting 
business are largely local. There is 
in them little if anything to suggest 
a general trend such as might be due 
to an influence affecting the entire 
country. That is to say the prosper- 
ity or adversity of the retail lumber 
merchant will be determined infinitely 
more by his own methods and poli- 
cies than by what transpires in 
Washington, New York or any other 
distant financial center. 

It will be unfortunate for an indi- 
vidual lumberman if he is influenced 
much by remote causes. He will 
make a mistake if he assumes that 
his commercial prospects are beyond 
his control. There has been a great 
deal of talk and many conferences 


regarding the business outlook, all 
with a view to taking stock of the 
situation. No unsoundness has been 
disclosed. On the contrary, not only 
is the national situation shown to be 
healthy, but the conferences brought 
positive assurances from many 
sources that tremendous undertak- 
ings are in prospect that involve vast 
expenditures, which will serve to 
stimulate all lines of business. 

What is in prospect nationally is 
merely a suggestion of what may be 
demonstrated on a small scale in 
every community. For after all na- 
tional prosperity is only local and 
community prosperity in the aggre- 
gate. Evidently, there is no lack of 
money for necessary and desirable 
extensions and betterments. Even 
the farming population is generally 
in a better situation to make im- 
provements that have been long de- 
ferred than for some years. If the 
habit of putting off has become 


strong, greater sales effort is needed 
to break it. If at the outset it is im. 
practicable to sell a house, sell some. 
thing smaller, a hog house or a 
chicken coop, which will help to pro- 
duce a fund for the house later. 

Perhaps the average local mer- 
chant throughout the country would 
be as well off in the early future if 
he used a microscope instead of a 
telescope in scrutinizing the business 
situation so far as it concerns him. 
He will do better to concentrate upon 
his own little plot instead of making 
a nation-wide survey. He can hard- 
ly hope to sell anything to anybody 
beyond his own bailiwick, and he can 
hope for little profit in concerning 
himself with what goes on elsewhere, 
except to adopt and adapt methods 
of getting business that have been 
proved to be effective. Intensive 
rather than extensive cultivation is 
the method to be used in getting busi- 
ness nowadays. 





Lumber Industry's Interest in Proper Use of Wood 


OME months ago a decree of the 

Oklahoma State League of Build- 

ing & Loan Associations entered 
against white fir as a structural ma- 
terial received a great deal of public- 
ity and stirred the manufacturers of 
lumber of that species. The action 
caused both surprise and resentment 
because the wood has been rather 
widely used in the building of small 
homes and because the decree was 
promulgated without any notice to 
producers and distributers of the 
wood. While white fir may not be as 
widely Known as some other woods, 
it can hardly be called a little known 
species; neither are its qualities and 
characteristics unknown. In view of 
these facts, the league’s action on its 
face looked like a gratuitous injustice. 


In times not altogether remote an 
incident like that related would have 
passed without action on the part of 
lumbermen other than, perhaps, an 
expression of indignation. In this 
case, however, a representative of 
the association which includes in its 
membership producers of the species 
concerned went to the bottom of the 
matter. He found, briefly, that the 


league’s aim was to enforce the use 
of better materials and better meth- 


ods in the construction of buildings 
on which it lends money, an aim not 
only praiseworthy, but in harmony 
with the major program at present 
under way in the lumber industry. 
In fact, correspondence between the 
parties concerned, which appears 
elsewhere in this paper, indicates 
that in principle at least the league’s 
decree was directed at improper use 
of species rather than an objection 
to the species. 


Locking the door after the horse 
is stolen is not an uncommon proced- 
ure in the lives of owners of horses. 
Of course it is better to lock it then 
than not at all, but it would be better 
still to lock the door before the horse 
has been stolen. In the case of white 
fir, the investigation led to the devel- 
opment of the real facts regarding 
that wood. The facts are not new; 
they have merely been made known 
in a manner and in a locality where 
they should have been made known 
long ago. Facts about the unwisdom 
of using green lumber of any species 
in permanent structures were brought 
out, and it is made clear that pro- 
ducers, distributers and users of lum- 
ber are shortsighted indeed in per- 
mitting not to say encouraging its 


use for buildings of that character. 

Without placing undue emphasis 
upon the incident in Oklahoma, it 
may be urged with all emphasis that 
the lumber industry can not afford 
to permit misuse of its product. The 
injury that results from such misuse 
is not always so conspicuous as to be 
directly traceable to such misuse. In- 
stead it insidiously undermines the 
foundation of lumber’s market, which 
is built on the confidence of the public 
in wood as a building material. It 
opens a breach in the walls that af- 
fords the best possible opportunity 
for the inroads of other materials. 
The time is coming, it is to be hoped, 
when the lumber industry will issue 
and enforce its own decrees against 
the misuse of wood. 

PPORTUNITY is known to be a 
shy, elusive creature, appearing 
in many guises and not easily 

recognized. If, as the adage would 
have it, she knocks at least once at 
every door, there is reason to believe 
that her knock often is gentle. In- 
deed, the lady sometimes is suspected 
of gliding past the door, knowing 
that she is watched for from the win- 
dow. 
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Move to Perpetuate the Timber Resources of a State 


N THE extent and variety of its 

timber resources West Virginia 

ranks high. In fact, that State 
was richly endowed by Nature with 
resources of gas, oil, and coal and 
other minerals that afford the mate- 
rials for the support of many indus- 
tries. Notwithstanding the great 
fertility of its many valleys, the fact 
is that much of the State is better 
suited to the production of timber 
than for the production of food and 
other crops. At a forestry conference 
held at Charleston last week it was 
stated that three-fifths of the State’s 
area is better adapted to the growing 
of forests than to any other purpose. 

The conference was held with a 
view to preparing a program of con- 
servation, utilization and reforesta- 
tion that shall perpetuate the timber 
resources of the State and make se- 
cure for all time the industries de- 
pendent upon them. The problem as 
the conference saw it is to find the 
best practicable methods of using the 


State’s 15,000,000 acres of land. The 
proposals made in the form of reso- 
lutions show that the men who 
framed them have given the prob- 
lems of forestry and land use intelli- 
gent consideration, and there is a 
great deal of satisfaction in the fact 
that lumbermen were prominent and 
influential in the conference. 

When, as in West Virginia, the pub- 
lic interest is so plainly manifest 
there should be no difficulty in se- 
curing such legislative and other 
public action as is necessary to the 
instituting of a sound program of 
development that shall advance the 
permanent interests of the State as 
a whole. At the same time, it is quite 
clear that there need be no sacrifice 
of private interests. There can be 
no advantage to the State in with- 
holding mature timber from use or 
in reproducing forest growth for any 
other purpose than commercial utili- 
zation. As indicated by the emphasis 
placed upon land use, growing trees 


is the only way in which the State 
can realize upon its resources. It 
must grow crops of trees because 
they are so far as is known at present 
the only crops that can be grown on 
a considerable part of the land of 
many sections of the State. 

Perhaps the foresight of those re- 
sponsible for the conference program 
is best shown in their proposal that 
woodworking industries be invited to 
domicile themselves in the State. The 
wide variety of hardwood species in 
West Virginia offers special induce- 
ments to wood consuming industries, 
though the fact is not to be over- 
looked that great areas of spruce for- 
ests have long supported pulp and 
paper industries of magnitude. It is 
believed that West Virginia offers one 
of the finest opportunities in America 
for developing what may be termed 
a forest commonwealth, and the pro- 
gram outlined at Charleston last week 
is calculated to make such develop- 
ment certain. 





Russians to Flood Market 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Hor Sprincs, ArK., Dec. 11—Judge William 
S. Bennet, vice president of the Edward Hanes 
Lumber Co., who is attending the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ trade extension meet- 
ing here, today received a telegram from his 
ofice in Chicago, concerning the Russian lum- 
ber situation, which quoted from a radiogram 
received by the Department of Commerce at 
Washington from its commercial attaché at 
London, as follows: 


Russian timber trust has refused British 
syndicate’s final proposition for 1930. Nego- 
tiations recognized complete failure. 

Market is back to 1928 basis of the Russian 
Wood Agency selling through brokers with 
no arrangements for price stability. Trade 
authorities consulted, including members of 
syndicate, take gloomy view. Possibility of 
complete chaos owing to Russian insistence 
that it will ship to the United Kingdom in 
1930 750,000 standards, equal to 1,485,000,000 
board feet. 


In view of plans of Soviet government 


greatly to increase lumber production and to 
invade the American lumber market, this situ- 
ation in the United Kingdom is of great inter- 
est to manufacturers of softwood lumber in the 
United States. 


Hardwood Orders Scarcer 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Pine Briurr, Ark., Dec. 11—The Decem- 
ber meeting of the West Side Hardwood Club, 
held at the Hotel Pines today, was featured 
by the serving of a wild duck dinner, the 
ducks being furnished by G. R. McSwine. The 
management of the Pines furnished a most ex- 
cellent menu to go along with the ducks and 
the dinner was thoroughly enjoyed by all 
present. 

The meeting was called to order by A. W. 
Bird, president, and the first order of busi- 
ness was the monthly statistics compiled by 
Secretary O. S. Robinson, which showed a 
total of 28 mills reporting 5,890,000 feet green 
flooring oak, and 6,300,000 feet dry, with or- 
ders for this item in dry stock at 1,670,000 
feet. Orders for hardwoods other than oak 





Orders Increase Over Last Week 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 12—Six hundred and 
for the week ended Dec. 7 reported to the Natio 
tion aggregating 314,856,000 feet, shipments, 252, 1 


forty-eight softwood mills of eight associations 
nal Lumber Manufacturers’ Association produc- 
63,000 feet, and orders, 247,056,000 feet. The 


week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association..........ceeeeeeeeees , 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 
North Carolina Pine Association 
California Redwood Association 


a 


Totals, softwoods 

Hariwoods— 
Hardwovud Manufacturers’ Institute.............. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 
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No. of 

Mills Production Shipments. Orders 
160 64,739,000 56,742,000 56,805,000 
224 174,114,000 133,973,000 131,044,000 
73 38,547,000 26,886,000 29,720,000 
16 14,073,000 9,780,000 10,221,000 
9 1,509,000 4,722,000 2,672,000 
26 2,231,000 1,152,000 1,061,000 
125 10,930,000 11,367,000 10,233,000 
15 8,713,000 7,541,000 5,300,000 
648 314,856,000 252,163,000 247,056,000 
194 33,502,000 30,642,000 22,955,000 
26 4,564,000 3,506,000 2,722,000 
220 38,066,000 34,148,000 25,677,000 


are: 12,980,000 feet; logs, 11,500,000; with total 
stocks of green and dry lumber on hand of 
73,450,000 feet. 

It was noted that for 1928 the membership 
of this club sold to the flooring factories 16,- 
474,000 feet, while in 1929 only 10,350,000 feet 
was sold. A round-table discussion followed 
in which it was shown that orders were some- 
what scarcer than the previous period. Prices 
still remained firm on practically all items of 
gum, particularly No. 1 common and No. 2 
common inch stock. Some of the mills have 
been enjoying a pretty fair export business, 
but the flooring oak situation was shown to be 
in a bad condition and there seems to be no 
relief in sight for at least the next 90 days. 
However, the consensus was that business 
would be good in 1930 in all lines. It was 
also understood that a large majority of the 
mills throughout the producing territory have 
curtailed their production from 30 to 50 per- 
cent, while a good many mills are down until 
Jan. 1. Weather conditions now are such as 
to force curtailment. 

Guests today were Jules T. Borresen, pur- 
chasing agent, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and G. H. Holloway, of the Hollo- 
way Sawmill Co., Clayton, La. 

The next meeting will be held in Pine Bluff, 
Wednesday, Jan. 15. 


Situation at Los Angeles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELEs, CAuiF., Dec. 11.—All items as 
t6 quantity and kinds are well supplied, ac- 
cording to the lumber report issued today. The 
unsold stock at Los Angeles harbor was about 
the same as last week, with 14,163,000 feet 
board measure. Nineteen cargoes of fir ar- 
rived at San Pedro during the week, with 
22,029,000 feet, and four cargoes of redwood 
with 1,799,000 feet, making a total of 23,828,000 
feet board measure. Forty vessels were re- 
ported laid up on Dec. 7, as compared to 37 
for the week before, and three were operating 
off shore. Building permits were somewhat 
lower from Dec. 1 to 7 inclusive, with a total 
of $1,090,067, 
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Desirable Items for Farm Trade 


Will you please let us have your suggestions 
on items which we might sell to the farm trade 


in the building material line? We should pre- 
fer to handle such items as will not compete 
with the local dealers in the territory covered.— 
Inquiry Wo. 2,416. 


[This inquiry comes from Indiana. While 
lumber has retained its position as a major 
item in lumber dealers’ stocks, of late years 
hundreds of lumber dealers have taken on and, 
in fact, are continually adding other building 
items. Among those commonly included are 
paint and varnish, builders’ hardware, metal 
lath; barn equipment, such as_ ventilators, 
stanchions and barn hardware; sash chain, 
glass, gates, plywood and veneers, lawn fur- 
niture etc. Also the socalled “barnyard fur- 
niture” has become a favorite article with 
dealers, including brooders and brooder houses, 
hog houses, hog feeders etc. Incidental to the 
marketing of poultry houses, has been the tak- 
ing on of glass composition which lets through 
the violet rays of light. The extensive and grow- 
ing use of plywood in building has made it also 
one of the profitable items for the retail lum- 
ber dealer. Inasmuch as some dealers have 
adopted the plan of quoting on the completed 
house, in some cases even constructing it, they 
have found it advantageous to carry furnaces, 
bathroom equipment, built-in kitchen cabinets, 
telephone cabinets, ironing board cabinets and, 
in fact, every item that enters into the con- 
struction and equipment of the modern home. 

The question asked by this inquirer is an in- 
teresting one. Doubtless it would be answered 
in different ways by different dealers if it were 
propounded to them. Therefore, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be very glad indeed to have 
from its readers lists of profitable items that 
they have taken on or that they consider espe- 
cially appropriate for stocking by dealers in 
lumber and other building materials—EbiTor. | 


Supply of Baywood Lumber 


We have an inquiry at hand in which a party 
wishes to be advised where he can buy baywood 
lumber, 6-4, to be used for the manufacture of 
levels. If you can refer us to anyone for this 
lumber, we shall appreciate it very much.— 
INQuIRY No. 2,414. 


[This inquiry comes from an officer of a re- 
tail lumber dealers’ association. Sudworth in 
his “Check List of the Forest Trees of the 
United States, Their Names and Ranges,” 
lists about forty trees, a part of the name of 
each of which is “bay.” Of these none is called 
“baywood,” some are of little importance com- 
mercially, and others are alternative names for 
woods perhaps better known by other names. 

The use contemplated by the inquirer indi- 
cates that the wood wanted is, possibly, that of 
California laurel, Umbellularia Californica, 
sometimes called the bay tree, as well as Ore- 
gon Myrtle and other names. This tree grows 
in the two States whose names it bears. It 
grows to a height of from 70 to 90 feet, and a 
diameter of 4 to 5 feet. It is sometimes tall and 
straight, but usually is divided near the ground 
into several smaller stems. The wood is heavy, 
hard, strong, close grained, light rich brown, 
with thick lighter colored sapwood. It is said 
by Sargent to be the most valuable wood pro- 
duced in the forests of Pacific North America 
for the interior finish of houses and for fur- 
niture. It is used also in musical instruments, 
mathematical instruments, carpenters’ tools, in- 
cluding rulers, straight edges, spirit levels, 
bench screws and clamps and handles. It is 
also converted into novelties and various small 
articles. 

Another so-called baywood possessing quali- 
ties that make it adaptable to the purposes of 
this inquirer is the southern red bay, Persea 
borbonia, which grows from Virginia to Texas, 


ascending the Mississippi River to Arkansas, 
but being more plentiful near the coast. This 
tree grows to a height of 60 to 70 feet and a 
diameter of 2%4‘to 3 feet. Its wood is heavy, 
hard, very strong, rather brittle, close grained, 
bright red, with thin, lighter colored sapwood. 
At one time this wood was rather extensively 
used for the interior trim of houses and was 
exported in quantities. Like its California 
namesake, it is converted into small articles, 
novelties etc. 

Neither of these woods is reported separately 
in production statistics, and little information 
is available regarding sources of supply. This 
inquiry is published with the hope that it will 
come to the attention of concerns able to supply 
this material. The name of the inquirer will 
be furnished on request.—EbiTor. ] 


Market for Small Pine Timber 


I shall appreciate your kind indulgence in 
advising me whether in your opinion, second 
growth pine timber, not more than 8 inches 
in diameter, has any commercial value and 
what particular class or products would such 


and developing a town by inducing the estap. 
lishing of industries. I wish to know what 
particular class of industries I had best ap- 
peal to.—INQuiRy No. 2,407. 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from a regj- 
dent of Michigan. So far as can be judged 
from the meagre description given, this young 
forest, if it is mostly pine, is of greater valye 
as a tree-growing project than as a timber re. 
source for immediate exploitation. Trees that 
do not exceed 8 inches in diameter are not 
ordinarily converted into lumber in the United 
States, though they are so manufactured abroad, 
Presumably, the timber is soft pine of some 
description, species that are worth more as 
lumber than for any of the purposes mentioned 
in the inquiry. If the growth is heavy, good 
forestry practice might require thinning, and 
this process would necessitate profitable dis- 
posal of the thinnings, perhaps for pulpwood, 

No attempt can be made here to advise the 
owner or the promoter of a project of the 
magnitude that this appears to be. The inquirer 
apparently is in need of the services of a for- 
ester or a production engineer, perhaps both, 
The problems confronting owners of youn 


material be good for? 
building, turpentine, 
purposes? 


charcoal, 


My. reason for asking this question is that 
I am considering undertaking to exploit a 
in northern Michigan, 
covered with an abundance of second growth 
The project would involve founding 


certain tract of land 


timber. 


Could it be used for 


or any other 


forests are real, particularly when such owners 
have little or no knowledge of practical lumber- 
ing, of forestry or methods of conversion, and 
it is a matter of public as well as private con- 
cern that holdings of this character shall be 
properly handled. The name of the inquirer 
will be given on request.—EbiTor. ] 
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News comes of the death of 
John Speers, of East Saginaw, 
Mich. He was the architect 
and builder of the “Little Boss” 
mill at Orange, Tex., owned 
by John McKinnon, and was 
for two years engineer of the 
same. He formerly operated 
a mill at the mouth of Pine 
River in Saginaw Bay. 

es: 2 


Pursuant to a call issued by 
the lumbermen of Chicago to 
their brethren throughout the 
Northwest, a very large gath- 
ering of the trade took place 
at the Tremont House in this 
city last week, there being 
present over two hundred dele- 
gates from Lake Erie ports, 
Saginaw and eastern Michigan, 
while the western side of 
Michigan and the states of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota were 
largely represented. Thad 
Dean was unanimously elected 
chairman of the convention, A. 
H. Hitcheock being elected 
secretary. 

A. 


Graff, Little & Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are closing out 
their interests preparatory to 
transferring their business en- 
terprises to the city of Duluth, 
Minn. These gentlemen are 
convinced that Duluth is des- 
tined to grow into great im- 
portance as a manufacturing 
and commercial center. There 


is a splendid country of thou- 





sands of miles in extent which 
is rapidly developing back of 
it, and the facilities for ship- 
ping both by land and water 
from that point are unsur- 
passed. 

es 


A meeting of the Lumber 
Vessel Owners’ Association was 
held in the office on South Wa- 
ter Street Tuesday last. The 
object for which the associa- 
tion was organized was to fix 
card rates whenever the mem- 
bers thought it necessary to do 
so, for the carrying of lumber, 
and to maintain them. The 
purpose of this meeting was 
for an expression of the feel- 
ing of the members as _ to 
whether, in view of the bright 
prospect for vessels the coming 
season, there is any necessity 
of the association continuing as 
an organized body. The ad- 
dress of the president, J. V. 
Taylor, was of a very cheerful 
and hopeful tone and he sug- 
gested that inasmuch as the as- 
sociation owed nothing and had 
a well furnished office, it might 
be of social and financial bene- 
fit to the members if the or- 
ganization be continued. 


* * * 


Fence wire is now worth 6 
cents a pound. At the rate 
it has increased in price lately 
there will soon be no differ- 
ence in the cost of wire and 
board fence. 








A largely attended meeting 
of the board of trade of Dav- 
enport and Muscatine, Iowa, 
and Rock Island and Moline, 
Ill., was held in Davenport last 
week. The first subject under 
consideration was the purchase 
of a steamer to assist rafts 
in passing the rapids. After 
hearing the report of the com- 
mittee Judge Gould was av- 
thorized to make the purchase 
of the steamer. * * * An organ- 
ization was entered into to be 
incorporated under the laws of 
Iowa to be known as “The 
Rapid Transit Co.” J. W. 
Gould is president. 


* * * 


A Saginaw exchange says: 
“The shipment of lumber by 
rail is an important item in the 
traffic, and while several firms 
have attempted it, but few have 
made it a success. The reason 
of most of the failures has not 
been understood any more than 
the secret of the success. * * * 
The saving in freight by hav- 
ing the lumber dressed here on 
the above 14 cars is $382.33, or 
in other words, paid for the 
planing of the entire lot and 4 
profit besides. This statement 
shows the advantage of having 
the lumber dressed at the place 
of shipment. * * * The moral 
is that the erection and use of 
proper planing works and the 
finer manipulation of lumber 1s 
the need of the hour.” 
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Southern Pine Mills Report Some Forward Purchasing 


Business in southern pine has recently been light, but 
there are indications of improvement in the position of the 
market. Production of the smaller mills is being further 
curtailed, by some because bad weather has resulted in a 
shortage of logs, and ‘by others because present lumber 
prices are unsatisfactory. This curtailment is convincing 
evidence that prices have reached bottom, and it is reported 
that large line-yard concerns and independent retailers 
have been seeking placement for blocks of cars for future 
shipment. Unfilled orders are at a low point, as is usual 
at this time of year, and on Nov, 30 made only 19 percent 
of gross stocks. Present forward purchasing should soon 
fill out order files to a certain extent, though mills would 
surely be unwilling to book far ahead at current prices. 
Yards have unusually low stocks, and country points have 
reason to expect a good year’s business. It will not take 
much more buying to put a little strength in prices. 


Demand for Western Pines Slow; Early Pick-Up Expected 


Business in Inland Empire pines continues rather slow. 
Bookings of 73 mills for the week ended Dec. 7 were about 
one-quarter less than the cut, but exceeded the shipments. 
Orders, as shown by reports of identical mills, were con- 
siderably better than for the corresponding week of last 
year, but production of identical mills is also a good deal 
larger this year. Stocks are larger this year, and unfilled 
orders smaller, but the mills are expecting improvement in 
new business following yard inventories. Prices are hold- 
ing very firmly and it is expected that the mills will have 
no difficulty in maintaining present levels. 

California pine mills reported that Nov. 1 inventories 
were 8.2 percent larger, and unfilled orders 1 percent 
larger, than on the same date of last year. But in stocks 
of No. 3 shop and better alone the increase had been 32.3 
percent. New business is running considerably behind the 
cut, but there is every reason to believe that the stocking 
up demand for spring needs will soon make itself felt. 


Trade in Both Cypress and Redwood Shows Decline 


Southern cypress mills find business rather slow in most 
items of yard stock, but report a fair industrial demand. 
Smaller plants are said to be shading prices. It is believed, 
however, that the market for yard stock will show more 
life after inventories have been taken, and that there will 
be a consequent strengthening in the list, for mill stocks 


.are greatly depleted. There are a good many orders com- 


ing in for thick tank, FAS and clear heart, and also for 
pecky and box grades. 

Business in redwood showed a decline in the week ended 
Nov. 30, to considerably below normal. Foreign business 
was at a low point, and there was the expected seasonal 
falling off in demand from northern and southern Cali- 
fornia, but eastern business was well maintained, though 
a good many eastern sales are not to the final consumer. 
Production is active, for mills have good order files, and 
stocks have hardly increased throughout the year. 


West Coast Rail Trade Gains to 42 Percent of Total 


_ West Coast reports for the week ended Dec. 7 show 
little change in the condition of the market. Bookings for 
the week were almost 25 percent below the production. 
The production was 66 percent of capacity, compared with 
59 percent the preceding holiday week. There is consider- 
able talk of curtailment, some manufacturers saying that 
they will have an extended shutdown over the year-end, but 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 56 and 57; 


there doesn’t seem to be anything certain about such plans. 

Rail trade during the week showed a decided gain, and 
it is understood that there is a good deal more rail business 
in prospect. Many of the line yards are ready to place 
blocks of cars for next year’s requirements, as it is pretty 
generally admitted that prices have reached bottom. The 
manufacturers, at least, show no disposition to accept lower 
figures than the present, and some of them are reluctant 
to book ahead at going levels. 

On the Atlantic coast there is very little business pass- 
ing, though there is general expectation that retail yard 
trade next year will be better than it was this. Competi- 
tion continues keen and prices are at a low enough level to 
encourage early re-stocking. In California, stocks are 
being held down and the market is steady, though there 
is not much activity. 

Foreign sales are fair. Australia has had a poor wheat 
crop and is buying less, while China is in too chaotic con- 
dition to undertake construction. Japan, however, is back 
in the market because the yen is again at par and freight 
rates to that country are at a very low point. 


Trade in Northern Pine and Hemlock Seasonably Slow 


Northern pine trade is dull. Production, shipments and 
orders during the week ended Nov. 30 were all at about 
half the figures for the corresponding week of last year. 
While unfilled orders made only 11 percent of gross stocks 
on Nov 30, mill stocks are not considered large, and it is 
reported that dimension is still short. Some of the mills 
that had closed down for overhauling are starting up again, 
and they will be able to put their assortments in good 
shape for spring trade. Retail yards so far have shown 
little disposition to add to their supplies, but their stocks 
are low, and it is believed they will be back in the market 
soon after inventories. There have been no changes in 
quotations. 

Reductions in northern hemlock prices have gone into 
effect with the issuance of a new list this week. Boards 
have been marked down $1.50 and dimension, $1. Busi- 
ness is slow, and is running a good deal behind the produc- 
tion, which has been considerably curtailed. Identical 
mills reported Nov. 1 that they had on hand 14 percent 
more dimension and 12 percent less boards than on the 
corresponding date of last year. 


Hardwood Production Being Reduced; Prices Fairly Firm 


Business in hardwoods is undoubtedly quiet. Identical 
mills, both northern and southern, in the week ended Nov. 
30 sold only 54 percent as much as in the corresponding 
week of 1928, while production was 89 percent as much. 
There is more optimism among the producers than there 
was a little while ago. Automobile plants have been plac- 
ing some orders for future shipment, and will be in the 
market for larger amounts in the next month. Furniture 
plants are buying fair lots for everyday needs, but there 
is not much business coming from radio cabinet makers. 
The building trades interests are poor buyers, but it is 
believed that both millwork and flooring plants will soon 
have larger requirements, as 1930 is expected to be a good 
construction year. Foreign buying has been good, the 
prospective withdrawal of low ocean rates stimulating it. 
Some sellers have been able to get fair returns on foreign 
sales, but consignment shipping has a tendency to weaken 
the market. Bad weather in the South has resulted in 
log shortage, while a number of mills are voluntarily cur- 
tailing, so that with decreased offerings the mills are able 
to maintain a fairly firm stand on prices. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 81 to 86 
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Increasing Nation's Lumber Markets 


Large Purchases by Government Are Part of Week’s Developments—Give 
Good Report of Advertising in Various Popular Magazines 


Awarded Navy Lumber Contract 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 9.—The Bureau of 
Yards and Docks of the Navy Department has 
awarded to the W. A. Wyman Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., all the business under Schedule 
2134, prices being based wpon delivery at the 
Boston Navy Yard. This contract includes: 

Class 2027—Consisted of 146,320 feet struc- 
tural timber, dense, rough, 6x12 to 14x14, 
lengths from 10 to 44 feet. The contract was 
awarded at a price of $5,783.66 for the total 
quantity. Douglas fir structural stringers, 
dense, to be furnished. 

Class 2028—Consisted of 40,810 feet No. 1 
common dimension, rough, any stage of sea- 
soning, 3xl2s and 4xl12s, in 10 to 24 feet 
lengths. The contract was awarded on a bid 
of $1,326.32 for the total quantity. Douglas 
fir to be furnished. 

Class 2029—Consisted of 39,600 feet 4x12x10 
feet long. The contract was awarded on a bid 
of $1,267.20 for the total quantity. Selected 
common dimension to be furnished. 

Class 1030—Consisted of 56,000 feet S1S to 
4” thick, by 12” wide, in lengths of not less 
than 12 feet. The contract was awarded on 
a bid of $32.00 per M for selected common 
Douglas fir dimension. 


x *x * 
Test Light Weight Boxes 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 7.—Tests of 
shipments of Hawaiian pineapple in light 
weight wood cannery cases are being made by 
the Stockton Box Co. A report by this company 
states that it is using a steadily increasing 
amount of light weight spruce and hemlock 
shooks for Hawaiian shipments. In order to 
maintain a high standard of service a check is 
made of these shipments at final destination. 
Recent complaints of dented cans in fibreboard 
cases led to this action on the part of box 
manufacturers, which is designed to demon- 
strate conclusively the superiority of light 
weight wood boxes for this purpose. 

* * * 


Progress in Preventing Fire 


Hwuntincton, W. Va., Dec. 9.—The remark- 
able progress of this city in preventing fire 
loss has been reported to engineers of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who are making a national survey of 
fire loss reduction, by Herbert L. Dodge of 
the field staff assigned to West Virginia 
territory. The engineers of the National 
assOciation are in turn calling the results 
obtained in Huntington to the attention of 
other national organizations interested in the 
subject. 

In 1925 Huntington suffered a fire loss of 
$904,000. Three years later this had been 
cut down to $218,000. Mr. Dodge paid high 
tribute to Huntington’s fire prevention bu- 
reau, and declared the city is helping to keep 
the national saving at a point where it can 
show reductions year by year despite in- 
creased cOnstruction and property at risk. 

The major portion of the fire losses, he 
pointed out, is the result of carelessness, and 
the co-operation of interested groups in 
Huntington shows what can be done toward 
overcoming this expensive fault. 

In discussing measures of civic activity 
to be undertaken, Mr. Dodge mentioned the 
bringing of fire departments up to modern 
standards, placing adequate authority and 
definite responsibility with the fire marshal 
to prevent hazardous occupancies such as 
the storing of combustibles and accumu- 
lation of trash, installation of an effective 
fire alarm system and provision of an ade- 
quate water supply and sufficient outlets. 

Mr. Dodge likewise pointed out that citi- 


zens can make their care pay them in dollars 
and cents by remembering that it is not the 
building material in a structure half so much 
as the careless storing of contents in the 
building that results in fires. Even so simple 
a practice as keeping the household supply 
of matches in a container, he said, will 
greatly reduce fire losses. 

Fire loss reduction pays and is not a mere 
contribution to insurance company dividends, 
according to Mr. Dodge, and Huntington’s 
record over the last five years has brought 
matters to a point where a dividend to the 
citizens may be looked forward to in the 
form of lower insurance rates in the near 
future. 

ee 2 


WILL BUY PINE AND FIR 


Panama Canal Asks Bids for Large Amount 
of Dimension, Boards, and Molding 


Wasuncton, D. C., Dec. 9—The Panama 
Canal is calling for bids on a large quantity of 
flooring, common boards, dimension, timbers 
and molding, to be either Southern Pine or 
Douglas Fir, under Schedule 2512, bids to be 
opened Dec. 26. 

The items and quantities involved, by classes, 
follow : 


Class 35: 50,000 feet b. m. southern yellow 
pine flooring, 1x4 (dressed to 25/32 by 3%”). 
Standard matched, scratch back, in even stock 
lengths, kiln dried, to be “A” edge grain 
southern yellow pine flooring, with a minimum 
rate of growth of 10 rings per inch. 

Class 36: 250,000 feet b. m. flooring, south- 
ern yellow pine or Douglas fir, 1x6, S2S and 
standard matched, scratch back, kiln dried, in 
even stock lengths of 10 feet and over (aver- 
age 16 feet). To be No. 1 common, southern 
yellow pine or “C” flat grain, Douglas fir. 

Class 37: 400,000 feet boards, southern yel- 
low pine or Douglas fir, 1x4 to 1x12, S4S, in 
12 feet to 20 feet lengths, averaging 16 feet. 
To be No. 1 common southern pine or selected 
common Douglas fir, with a density require- 
ment, 

Class 38: 825,000 feet b. m. dimension, 
southern yellow pine or Douglas fir, S4S, in 
12 feet to 24 feet lengths, averaging 18 feet, 
2x4 to 4x8. To be No. 1 common southern 
pine or selected common Douglas fir, with a 
density requirement. 

Class 39: 150,000 feet b. m. timbers, 6x8 to 
8x16, southern yellow pine or Douglas fir, 
rough, in 12 feet to 30 feet lengths, averaging 
26 feet. To be No. 1 common southern pine 
or selected common Douglas fir with a density 
requirement. 

Class 40: 50,000 feet b. m. 3x6, 16 feet and 
18 feet lengths, for car stakes, to be southern 
yellow pine or Douglas fir, of a utility grade 
described in the proposal. 

Class 41: 500,000 linear feet of molding, 
standard, quarter-round, %”, southern yellow 
pine or Douglas fir, 10 feet to 18 feet lengths, 
to be free from knots and other injurious de- 
fects. 

Class 42: 200,000 linear feet screening 
strips, southern yellow pine or Douglas fir, 
10 feet to 18 feet lengths, to be free from 
knots and other injurious defects. 

All of the above lumber, except the last 
three classes, to be graded by the Southern 
Pine Association rules of March 23, 1927, if 
of southern pine, or by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association rules of July 1, 1926, 
if of Douglas fir. 

Copy of Circular No. 2512 and copies of the 
necessary contract forms can be secured from 
the General Purchasing Officer, the Panama 
Canal, Washington, D. C.,.from the Assistant 
Purchasing Officers, The Panama Canal, Ft. 
Mason, San Francisco, Calif., or 611° Gravier 
Street, New Orleans, La., or the U. §S. En- 
gineers Offices, in Chicago, Tl., Seattle, Wash., 
and Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore., and 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Editorial Arouses Great Interest 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 9.—To date 2,900 
requests have been received for “Modern Home 
Interiors,” issued by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in its trade exten- 
sion campaign, from readers of an illustrated 
editorial page in People’s Popular Monthly, 

When this illustrated article appeared, read- 
ers were invited to call upon the magazine for 
copies, but the editor did not expect a large 
response. 

However, almost immediately he found a 
large volume of inquiries coming in. The vol- 
ume increased until it amounted to a deluge 
and the editor called upon the N. L. M. A. for 
help. 

This booklet has enjoyed unusual popularity 
and many thousands of copies have been dis- 
tributed throughout the country. 


* * ® 


Oil Company Ad Boosts Wood 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Dec. 9.—A full page 
advertisement of the Union Oil Co. is quite as 
much a boost for wood as for the products 
of that concern. 

Using a picture of Shakespeare’s schoolhouse 
as illustrative of the endurance of Union lubri- 
cants, the text reads: 

“Yet its wooden structure and furnishings 
are still intact after a lapse of 400 years... 
definite proof of wood’s ability to stand the 
test of time. Like wood, Union lubricants are 
noted also for their endurance under hardest 


service conditions.” 
* 


Named on Coxncil Committee 


San Francisco, Cautr., Dec. 9.—A. C. 
Horner, trade extension staff representative of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has been appointed a member of the in- 
dustrial economic committee of the California 
Economic Research Council. The appointment 
was made on the recommendation of Wesley 
C. Ash, director of the office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in this city. 

Although the organization has existed for 
some time, the committee has not been active 
for more than a year. The purpose of the 
council is to co-ordinate all economic research 
work done in California. It operates under the 
sponsorship of the California State Chamber 
of Commerce, which assigns more than half 
of the time of its staff men to the activities 
of the council. 

* * * 


Wood Publicity Is Successful 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 9.—During No- 
vember inquiries reaching the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association from advertising 
totaled 3,058. Publicity inquiries aggregated 
2,194. 

The total number of inquiries received so 
far this year in response to both advertising 
and publicity matter is 33,147. ; 

In November, 65 magazines and periodicals 
solicited the co-operation of the information 
department of the N. L.-M. A. In several re- 
spects November was. one of the best months 
the association has had. Approximately 400 
publications availed themselves of informational 
material sent out by the association. 

A recent advertisement, “Beautiful Homes 
of Wood,” which appeared in the Literary 
Digest, and Times, in November and will be 
published in The Saturday Evening Post of 
Dec. 14, has attracted wide attention. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks after publication of 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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the locomotive. 
The heart of the locomotive is the boiler. 

The power that will move more lumber into consumption 
will be a desire among the people to use more of the things 
for the making of which lumber is necessary. 

The heart of that desire must be the ability to pay for 
these purchases. 

That ability to pay will be gaged largely by the earning 
ability of the consumer. 

If the consumer can be brought to desire a home or an 
improvement to be built of lumber and the expense involved 
can be fitted to his ability to pay, then the producers and 
distributers of lumber will have found a greater outlet for 
their product. 

Practically all of the great industries have found means 
to finance their sales—in fact, financing is an important part 
of their sales plans. 

The furniture business is being kept alive and vigorous 
through the installment plan. 

The automobile business has been built up and is being 
exter7-J through the installment payment plan and through 
the ability of the manufacturers to look far into the future 
for pro‘table results. 

In every country of the world today road _ engineers 
employed by the automobile manufacturers are making plans, 
encouraging and promoting the building of roads upon which 
they ‘ope at some time in the future to have their cars in 
operation. 

Many people scoffed when the automobile manufacturers 
began talking about two cars for every family. This has 
become a fact; rarely does one see or hear of anybody build- 
ing a single car garage. Always widening the market. 

The cement industry is linked up with engineering con- 
cerns and these in turn have connections with stock and bond 
houses which sell the securities. That is true of the public 
utilities and many of these securities are being sold on the 
installment plan. Improvements are being bought and paid 
for w' ile being used, and this will continue to be true. 

The washing machine, the vacuum cleaner, the electric 
sewing machine, in fact every sort of household appliance is 
being sold on the installment plan. 

Why not sell houses in this way? 

A great change is taking place in the lumber business. 
Tle present ¢-v lumber yard is not much like that of a few 
years ago. loday the up-to-date lumber yard is a retail 


T HE power that moves freight or passenger trains is 


Create Home-Owning Desire 
Provide Means for Its Fulfillment 


The Lumberman’s Oppor- 
FINANCING ‘unity and Responsibility 


store, selling all kinds of building material. 

The retail lumber dealer still sells lumber—60 percent 
of his business is lumber. 

However, new factors have appeared in connection with 
the building industry and these are having a big influence on 
the lumber business. 

After the World War there was inaugurated a great era 
of speculative building by real estate dealers, subdividers, 
contractors etc. 

Many of these bought cheap lumber without any reference 
to grade-marking, trade-marking or any sort of substantial 
guaranty. They made their buildings look nice, but they 
were flimsily erected, many of them of poor material. They 
were sold on a rising market for big and quick profits. 

There have been many complaints about these buildings. 
The contractor, carpenter or real estate dealer lays the blame 
upon the lumber dealer, saying he sold them poor lumber. 

As a result of this effort to shift responsibility for poor 
construction, many lumber dealers now are changing their 
entire merchandising programs. In many cases the lumber 
dealer is taking the contract for the entire building, whether 


.it be a house, a barn, a garage, a chicken coop or hog 


house. He contracts with the carpenter and his reputation 
is back of the finished building. 

This change is a big factor in the merchandising of the 
products of the lumber manufacturer. 

. Good lumber means more today than ever before. 

As dealers have assumed the responsibility of supplying 
their trade with completed houses, they are more deeply 
interested than ever before in seeing that only good material 
goes into the construction of these buildings. 

Out of this change in dealing with the public has come 
a situation that needs just now, more than ever before, the 
careful consideration of the lumber industry. 

This is the problem of what means may be employed to 
increase the desire of the general public to use good lumber, 
then to promote plans for gratifying that desire by means of 
installment payments. 

With the lumber manufacturer and the retail lumber 
dealer co-operating a finance plan should be worked out that 
will result in a widening of the market for lumber, that 
will guarantee to the home builder good construction and 
at the same time will insure safety for the money invested. 

Here is something tremendously important for every lum- 
berman to think about and upon which the entire lumber 
industry should take prompt action. 
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Discrimination Against White Fir Unwarranted 


California Pine Secretary Tells Oklahoma Building-Loan League Why This W ood, Properly 
Used, Is Good Construction Material—Authority Quoted 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 7.—Last fall, 
under date of Sept. 23, the Oklahoma State 
League of Building & Loan Associations is- 
sued a bulletin in which all lumber dealers 
and material firms doing business in Oklahoma 
were notified that in the future Oklahoma 
building and loan associations would refuse to 
make loans on any new construction in which 
“white fir” was used. 

“We hope,” said the bulletin, which was ad- 
dressed “To the Lumbermen and Material 
Firms” throughout Oklahoma, “that you will 
co-operate with us in eliminating such inferior 
material as ‘white fir’-in all new construction 
here in this State.” 

On account of the blanket discrimination re- 
sulting from the language in which the bulle- 
tin was couched, Bernard F. Scott, acting sec- 
retary-manager of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, de- 
cided to attempt to get at the bottom of the 
matter, so he wrote to the Oklahoma State 
League of Building & Loan Associations and 
asked for an explanation. 


Correspondence in the Case 


The facts of the case can not be more clearly 
or fairly set forth than by printing the actual 
correspondence that followed Mr. Scott’s in- 
quiry. First, however, there is given a tran- 
script of the original bulletin, which read as 
follows: 

To THE LUMBERMEN AND MATERIAL FIRMS 

ADDRESSED 

Gentlemen: The building and loan associa- 
tions of Oklahoma through their State or- 
ganization, the Oklahoma State League of 
Building & Loan Associations, take this means 
of notifying all lumber and material firms 
doing business in Oklahoma that here in the 
future, building and loan associations in this 
State will refuse to make loans on any new 
construction wherein “white fir’ is used. 

We hope that you will co-operate with us 
in eliminating such inferior material as 
“white fir’ in all new construction here in 
this State. 

At any time that we can be of service, we 
hope you will not hesitate to call on us. 


Mr. Scott wrote and asked for an explana- 
tion on behalf of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. In reply to 
his letter of inquiry, he received the following 
from John F. Mahr, executive secretary of the 
Oklahoma organization: 


In reply to yours of recent date, wish to 
take this means of thanking you for the val- 
uable information that you were kind enough 
to furnish us. In regard to the matter being 
discussed, wish to advise that the building and 
loan associations object to the use of No. 3 
dimension of “white fir” and “yellow pine” 
and all other inferior materials. 

I wish to advise, at this time, that the 
building and loan associations of this State 
are now promulgating a plan whereby all new 
home construction will be scientifically in- 
spected during the course of construction. 
Reports will be made out as to all this new 
class of construction, stating the kind and 
class of materials used, workmanship etc. 
These reports will be placed on file in this 
office and will be for the information of build- 
ing and loan associations, and that they may 
refer to them at any time in case an applica- 
tion for a loan is made on any of this new 
construction. 

This expert inspection of new construction 
not only affords us an excellent record of 
valuable information for our business, but 
will be of great help and benefit to the home 
owner as well. The entire expense and burden 
of this service will be born by the building 
and loan associations. In instituting such 
service the building and loan associations will 
issue a standard set of specifications on all 


new home construction. And, of course, all 
materials of inferior quality, as well as work- 
manship, will be “taboo.” 

At some future date the building and loan 
associations’ executives will confer with the 
general managers and owners of some of the 
lumber companies of this State as to their 
advice and recommendations for the final com- 
pletion of the above mentioned plan. 

We believe this to be a very progressive 
move—one that will furnish us very valuable 
information, as well as encouraging and 
bringing about better constructed homes. I 
would be glad to receive your comments on 
this matter. 


Mr. Scott’s Reply 


To this letter Mr. Scott sent the following 
reply to Mr. Mahr: 

It is very gratifying to note that the build- 
ing and loan associations of your State intend 
in the future to institute scientific inspection 
of home construction during the course of con- 
struction. 

In fact, if I may say so, it eliminates to a 
great extent the “sting” which was conveyed 
in the bulletin addressed to lumbermen and 
material dealers wherein you ask their co- 
operation in eliminating such inferior mate- 
rial as “white fir’ from use in Oklahoma. In 
your letter to me you go a little further, in 
as much as you state that the building and 
loan associations object to the use of “No. 3 
dimension of ‘white fir’ and yellow pine, and 
all other inferior materials.” 

Personally, I am glad to see you express 
this opinion, as in doing so you are in real- 
ity merely championing the cause of the rep- 





Table 1.—Working stresses for common grades 
of dimension 4 inches and under 
in thickness. 


(Recommended by Forest Products Labora- 
tory for material conforming to American 
Lumber Standards! basic provisions for struc- 
tural material used in continuously dry lo- 


cations.) 
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Species of Wood Pounds per square inch 
Commercial 
Weeee BF. ccces 880 300 56 560 1,100,000 


Eastern hemlock 880 300 56 560 
Eastern spruce... 880 250 68 
Northern white, 

western white, 

western yel- 

low, and su- 

gar DEMO .ocee 720 250 68 600 
Douglas fir 

(Wash.-Ore. 

.... ae 1,200 325 72 880 1,600,000 
Southern yellow 

RED. -wisrnts ee Wraa 1,200 325 88 880 1,600,000 

1American Lumber Standards: Basic pro- 
visions for American Lumber’ Standards 
grades are published by the United States 
Department of Commerce in Simplified Prac- 
tice Recommendation No. 16, “Lumber,” Re- 
vised July 1, 1926; specifications for grades 
conforming to American Lumber Standards 
are published in the 1927 Standards of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, and 
in American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion es Vol, 27, No. 284, dated Febru- 
ary, 1926. 


2 Factors to be applied to Average Modulus 
of Elasticity Values: The values for modulus 
of elasticity are average for species and not 
safe working stresses. They may be used 
as given for computing average deflection of 
beams. When it is desired to prevent sag in 
beams, values one-half those given should be 
used. In computing safe loads for long col- 
ag » sania eerie those given should 

e used. 


1,100,000 
640 1,200,000 


1,000,000 


utable lumber manufacturer and putting the 
blame where it belongs. Ignorance in gpeg¢j. 
fying a grade of lumber suitable for the uge 
to which it is to be put should not be a fac- 
tor in entirely eliminating a material which 
has received high commendations from the 
foremost lumber authorities, and from re. 
reading your letter, I do not think that it ig 
the intention of the building and loan aggo. 
ciations to do so, 

As I visualize it, they intend, by compe- 
tent inspection, to see that all inferior mate. 
rials are barred from use in the construction 
of buildings upon which loans are made, 
This would not, as your bulletin states, refer 
to white fir only, but to all lumber regardlegs 
of species, and would further embrace every 
other commodity that is utilized in building 
construction. 

This very progressive move would, I know, 
have the endorsement of the white fir pro. 
ducers, for they have never advocated the use 
of a grade which is unsuited for the purpose 
to which it is to be put. 

There are, however, available in white fir, 
grades of real utility and I feel sure that you 
will agree with me that a “blanket discrimi- 
nation” against the species would be unwar- 
ranted. 

I hope that at no far distant date I may 
perhaps have the pleasure of meeting you and 
discussing the matter at greater length. 


In discussing the subject dealt with in the 
above correspondence, Mr. Scott said: 

In view of the fact that the original bulle- 
tin must have received widespread publicity, 
application was made to the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., for further de- 
tailed information on white fir, and R. P. A, 
Johnson, engineer in the Forest Service, issued 
a paper on-.the subject which will be found 
interesting as well as instructive to pfospec- 
tive builders, dealers and lumbermen gen- 
erally. . 


Tells of White Fir’s Properties and Uses 


Mr. Johnson’s paper entitled “White Fir for 
Small House Construction” follows: 

A considerable portion of the cut of white 
fir lumber goes into small house construc- 
tion. The species is used largely in the form 
of dimension and common boards. In some 
localities the species has proved satisfactory 
and has established a desirable, reputation as 
a construction material. In other localities 
satisfactory results have not been obtained 
and it is regarded as an inferior species, un- 
suited for construction purposes. Thus there 
exists conflicting opinion as to the suitability 
of the species for small house construction. 

The differences of opinion concerning the 
merits of white fir for construction purposes 
are not due to differences in the inherent 
properties of the wood. Rather they are due 
to differences in the character and the condi- 
tion of the lumber as it is received for use. 
Where dissatisfaction has arisen because of 
the lumber, it can generally be traced to wet 
lumber, substandard sizes, poor storage con- 
ditions, or other factors in manufacturing and 
marketing and may be corrected; they may 
easily be prohibited by specifications. Some 
dissatisfaction, for which the lumber appar- 
ently has been blamed, has peen the result 
of poor design or poor construction of the 
house. Such a trouble can be easily corrected. 

Inherent Properties Fixed 

The inherent properties of white fir are 
fixed. They will be the same next year as 
they are now, and they are the @ame in the 
San Joaquin Valley of California as they are 
in the middle West. Hence, comparison of 


the properties of white fir with those of 4 
number of species that have been and are 
being successfuly used in house construction 
will indicate its suitability for small house 
construction when the lumber is _ properly 
manufactured, seasoned, and used. 

The properties desired of building material 
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may be divided into two groups,—one con- 
taining those properties that tend to insure 
satisfactory service when the wood is in place, 
and the other containing those properties 
that tend to facilitate construction and thus 
reduce costs. Strength, stiffness, nail-holding 
power, and small shrinkage are the important 
properties of the first group; light weight, 
softness, and ease of working are those of 
the second. A species can not excel in the 
properties of both groups, since, for instance, 
if it has high) strength it is comparatively 
heavy and hard. The desirable properties of 
white fir are those of the second group. 

The-adequacy of the strength of white fir 
for structural purposes is shown by a com- 
parison of recommended working stresses for 
white fir with those for other species; Table 
1 makes such a comparison. The stresses 
shown in the table are those recommended by 
the Forest Products Laboratory of the 
United States Forest Service for. material 
meeting the basic requirements of American 
Lumber Standards for structural material of 
the common grade. They have been approved 
py the Americar Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation and are published by the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. 

Table 1 shows that the working stresses for 
white fir compare favorably with those for a 
number of other species. They are the same 
throughout as those recommended for eastern 
hemlock, a wood which for years has been 
extensively and successfully used for building 
in the Lake States. The working stresses for 
eastern spruce do not differ greatly from 
those for white fir. Eastern spruce has for 
years been a standard construction material 
in New England and is still regarded as an 
excellent wood for that purpose. Working 
stresses for white fir, eastern hemlock, and 
eastern spruce are all lower than those for 
Douglas fir (Coast type) and southern yellow 
pine. The lower working stresses of white 
fir, hemlock and the spruces do not mean they 
are unsuited for structural work but indicate 
the necessity for larger sizes to obtain 
strength and stiffness equal to that obtained 
with stronger woods. For example, a 2x8- 
inch white fir is stronger and stiffer than a 
2x6-inch of a comparable grade of any species 
shown in the table. It is evident, therefore, 
that where white fir has given trouble it 
was not because adequate strength could not 
be obtained with the species, for the strength 
and stiffness of a structure are dependent far 
more upon the design of the structure than 
upon the species of wood used for lumber. 


Nail-Holding Power Important 


The nail-holding power is an important re- 
quirement of framing. It depends, however, 
more upon the moisture content of the wood 
at the time the nails are driven than upon 
the species used. This comes from the fact 
that nails driven into wet wood lose holding 
power as the wood dries. 

The nail-holding power of white fir is lower 
than that of the woods commonly used in 
building. (See Table 2.) The difference in 
nail-holding power of white fir and of other 
species, however, is small as compared to the 
loss of from 60 to 90 percent in nail-holding 
power that results when nails are driven into 
wet framing. Even the high nail-holding 
Power of Douglas fir and of southern yellow 
Pine under unfavorable conditions will drop 
below the value for dry white fir. 


Well seasoned white fir has sufficient nail- 
holding power to meet the requirements of 
house framing. Framing put up when wet will 
usually result in unsatisfactory service, re- 
gardless of whether the lumber is white fir or 
Some other species. The elimination of wet 
or partly wet lumber will assure good nail- 
holding power. When necessary the difference 
in nail-holding power between white fir and 
such species as Douglas fir can be compensat- 
ed for by the use of additional or larger nails. 


Comparative Shrinkage of White Fir 


The shrinkage of white fir is intermediate 
between that of the heavy, strong species, 
such as Douglas fir and the southern yellow 
Pines, and the light-weight, soft species, such 
a8 western yellow and northern white pine. 
(See Table 3.) Objectional shrinkage, how- 
éver, is commonly the result of the use of 
sreen lumber and is not very dependent upon 
Species. Wet wood of any, species will cause 
trouble, even when it is only partly wet, and 


regardless of the cause of the lack of dry- 
ness. 

The decay hazard of framing, subfloors, and 
sheathing of properly constructed and main- 
tained buildings is comparatively small, 
Wood kept constantly dry does not decay. 
Subfloors, sheathing, and framing in houses 
are normally too dry to permit the growth 
of wood-destroying fungi. Non-decaying re- 
sistant species can therefore be used satisfac- 
torily for these items. 

White fir has a short life under conditions 
favorable to decay. The heartwoods of 
southern yellow pine and Douglas fir are more 
decay-resistant than that of white fir, while 
the heartwood of the hemlocks and spruces 
may be considered as between that of white 
fir and Douglas fir in decay resistance. 


Sapwood of All Species Rots 


Sapwood of all species rots quickly under 
conditions that favor decay. However, it is 
uniformly admitted in house construction. 
The low decay-resistance of white fir can not 
therefore be considered a serious handicap to 
its use in the construction, of small houses. 
This is shown by the fact that the framing, 
sheathing, subfloors, and siding of many old 
houses still standing, or houses torn down 
because of obsolescence, contain a high per- 
centage of sapwood or are constructed of 





Table 2.—The nail-holding power of some 
woods commonly used for framing houses; 
7-d cement-coated nails driven to a depth 
of 1% inches and pulled at once. 
The results of tests by the For- 
est Products Laboratory. 
Average Holding 
Mois- Power of One 
ture Nail When Driven 


Species of Content Into Side Grain 
ood Percent Pounds 

8 ee 6.1 186 
Eastern hemlock .... 8.9 228 
Northern white pine.. 7.7 223 
Western yellow pine? 6.6 228 
Eastern spruce ..... 9.2 219 
Douglas fir (Wash.- 

Ce. TED a cccesvc 6.3 284 
Longleaf pine ....... 75 369 
Shortleaf pine ...... 7.2 354 


1Average of three species—Silver fir (Abies 
amabilis) white fir (Abies concolor), and low- 
land white fir (Abies grandis). 


i Sold also as Pondosa and California white 
pine. 


Table 3.—Comparison of the shrinkage of. 


white fir and of other woods commonly used 
in building, based on the total shrinkage 
in volume that occurs between a green 
and an oven-dry condition. The 
results of tests by the Forest 
Products Laboratory. 
Shrinkage in Volume from 


a Green to an Oven-dry 
Condition, Based on Di- 


Species of mension When Green 
od Percent 

Commercial white firt........ - 11.0 

Pe reer ee 9 

CS oe eee 12. 

Northern white pine.......... 8 

Western yellow pine®......... 9 


Douglas fir (Coast type)...... 12 
RE, WD ga vecs fekisesseted 12. 
Shortiea£ pine .......0¢ gia eee Oe 

1Average of four species. 

2 Average of two species. 

%Sold also under the names Pondosa and 
California white pine. 


Table 4.—A comparison of the weight and the 
hardness of white fir and of other woods 
commonly used in building. The results 
of tests by the Forest Products 


Laboratory. 
Weight Per Cubic Foot 
At 12% Hardness 
Moisture Com- 
Species of Green Content parative 
Wood Pounds Figure 
Commercial white fir! 41 26 41 
Hastern hemlock.... 50 28 51 
Eastern spruce®....,. 34 28 39 
Northern white pine. 36 25 35 
Western yellow pine*® 45 28 41 
Douglas fir (Coast 
ES 38 34 59 
Longleaf pine ...... 50 41 76 
Shortleaf pine ...... 51 38 68 


1Average of: four species. 
2 Average of two species. 


8 Also sold under the names Pondosa. and 
California white pine. 





species having decay resistance no greater 
than that of white fir. 

White fir is similar to a number of the 
lighter, softer, and weaker species used in 
construction. The desirable properties of 
such species are those that facilitate con- 
struction. Light weight facilitates handling, 
and softness makes for ease in cutting, saw- 
ing, and nailing. Of the woods commonly 
used in construction only northern white pine 
is lighter than white fir. White fir has the 
same hardness as western yellow pine, is 
somewhat harder than egstern spruce and 
northern white pine, and is softer than the 
other species commonly used. Table 4 com- 
pares the weight and the hardness of white 
fir with those of other species. 

No species has a monopoly of all the prop- 
erties and characteristics desired of building 
material. Selection of species depends on 
price, grade, finish sizes, and degree of sea- 
soning of the various woods available on the 
local market. The consumer should balance 
the saving in labor costs possible with lighter 
and softer woods against the larger sizes and 
the more adequate nailing that may be neces- 
sary to satisfy his requirements. 

Too much emphasis is quite often placed on 
the kind of wood to use or not to use in 
building. Satisfactory dwellings can only be 
obtained by prohibiting the use of lumber in- 
sufficiently dry, by eliminating substandard 
sizes, and by proper design and construction. 
Good architects and contractors can build 
good houses of white fir. In fact they can 
build them of any of the commercial soft- 


woods. 
CR ARBRE AZAASA 


Management Changes Announced 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—Changes in the 
management of the Parker Young Co. and its 
subsidiary, the Woodstock Lumber Co., result- 
ing from the retirement of Martin A. Brown, 
have been announced. Karl D. Scates, for sev- 
eral years Mr. Brown’s principal assistant, is 
taking over the major share of his responsi- 
bilities. The present officers of the Parker 
Young Co. are as follows: President, H. C. 
Cummings; treasurer, D. A. Beaton; assistant 
treasurer, F. E. Plumley; general manager, 
Karl D. Scates. Mr. Scates is also the new 
president and general manager of the Wood- 
stock Lumber Co. 

Mr. Scates joined the Woodstock organiza- 
tion in 1911, made rapid progress from one 
position to another and, eventually becoming 
assistant general manager, was intimately asso- 
ciated with Mr. Brown. He is rated an all- 
around practical lumberman, familiar with log- 
ging operations and everything relating to the 
manufacturing end of the lumber business. He 
has had much experience in the office and “on 
the road.” 

Anyone connected with the lumber trade in 
the Northeast knows that Mr. Brown is a diffi- 
cult man to succeed, but those who know Mr. 
Scates best are sure that he will prove equal 
to the hard requirements. Congratulations have 
been pouring in upon him since news of his 
promotion was announced, among the most 
hearty and sincere those from his associates in 
the large and intricate organization of the 
Parker Young Co. and its subsidiaries. Mr. 
Brown, whose right hand man Mr. Scates had 
been for so long, heartily concurred in this 
choice of a successor to direct the destinies of 
the far-flung forest products enterprises which 
Mr. Brown himself had largely upbuilt. 

Mr. Scates was born in Westbrook, Me., in 
1887. He is a graduate of Bowdoin College 
and -was for a time an instructor in chemistry 
there before beginning his business career. Be- 
ginning at the age of 24 with the Woodstock 
Lumber Co., Mr. Scates soon attracted the 
attention of the lumber trade throughout the 
East. Since the World War he has become 
well known on the West Coast, where he has 
had charge of the Woodstock Lumber Co.’s 
growing interests in Pacific coast woods. That 
Mr. Scates’ competitors esteem him is shown 
by the fact that he is the president of the 
Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association. 
Associated with him in the new management 
of the Woodstock Lumber Co. are D. A, Beaton 
and C. P. Woodworth. 
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Business Leaders Confident as to Future 


Elements for Great Economic Progress Are Available and Need Only Concerted 
Action, Conference at Washington Shows—Lumberman Speaks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 9—There was 
much plain speaking when more than 400 in- 
dustrial and business leaders gathered last 
Thursday at the headquarters. of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and 
compared notes as to the general business out- 
look and the prospects in the great industries 
of the country. 

Confidence and optimism were keynotes of 
the meeting, President Hoover starting the 
ball rolling, others taking it up and passing 
it down the line. No man present, from the 
President down, attempted to gloss over ob- 
vious difficulties. On the contrary, the dis- 
position shown on every hand was to face 
these difficulties squarely with a view to over- 
coming them by ‘courageous and _ intelligent 
action. 

Speaking for the lumber group, John W. 
Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, was frank to the 
point of bluntness. He pointed out the diffi- 
culties the industry has been and is facing, but 
looked ahead to better business in the near 
future, more especially expansion of trade in 
agricultural communities. Mr. Blodgett said: 


It is well known that the lumber industry 
has been in a rather unhappy state for some 
years. Therefore its ills can not all be 
ascribed to the collapse of the speculative 
orgy in the stock market. 

Nevertheless, the leaders of the lumber in- 
dustry realize, as the President has so graph- 
ically stated, that there is in existence a state 
of mind existing without any real foundation, 
but which if not corrected, will produce seri- 
ous results. 

Lumber is a basic material, and therefore 
the industry is in quite a degree obliged to 
trail after industrial, railroad, and construc- 
tion activities. Lumbermen can, however, be 
depended upon to do their utmost in the sup- 
port and furtherance of any program that may 
result from this conference. 


Progress in Curing Tls of Lumber Industry 


Many of the ills afflicting the lumber in- 
dustry, while they are naturally reflected in 
some degree through our whole economic 
structure, can only be cured by the industry 
itself. In this direction we are making slow 
but sure progress. We feel our moves are 
in a sound direction and will contribute to 
the further upbuilding of a sound national 
economic structure. 

In common with practically every other in- 
dustry, there is not 100 percent co-operation 
in the lumber industry. Because of its over 
23,000 production units and because many of 
them are very small and scattered through- 
out every State in the Union, it is probable 
that the lumber industry, as a whole, has a 
lesser degree of co-operation within itself 
than the majority of other industries. How- 
ever, we have about 60 percent of the indus- 
try co-operating and this proportion gives a 
good cross section of the condition of the 
industry, and sufficient data with which to 
answer the question submitted by the cham- 
ber. 

First, as to the present situation compared 
to the same period last year, we assume that 
this question might properly be construed to 
cover 1929 to date, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1928. 

Lumber production in 1929 has since June 
been below the average production for the last 
three years and has been about 70 percent of 
the normal capacity. The majority of the 
larger mills in this country, especially on the 
Pacific coast and Inland Empire, have been 
running five days a week with occasional shut- 
downs of a week. Despite this reduction in 
output, new business booked in 1929 has been 
below current production each week with two 
exceptions since May 1 and shipments have 
been below production with two exceptions 
since June 1. During the same period of 1928 


new business was consistently in excess of 
production with the usual seasonal decline 
in October and November. This seasonal de- 
cline in 1929 was far more pronounced than 
in 1928. For example, production for the first 
four weeks in November, 1929, was 4.1 per- 
cent less than in November, 1928; shipments 
were 13 percent less, and new business 19.6 
percent less. Sales in November reached the 
lowest point of the year.. 

Inventories at mills on Nov. 23 showed 
about a 10 percent increase over correspond- 
ing inventories in 1928 and unfilled orders 
showed approximately a 10 percent decrease. 
Mill inventories, while somewhat above the 
last year, are not abnormal as compared to 
the last six years. Stocks in the hands of 
retail dealers are reported as less than a year 
ago and lower than they have been in the last 
six years. 

The export trade, especially from the Pa- 
cific coast, is languishing, being reported at 
about 50 percent of normal. This condition is 
due in large part to foreign competition in 
our export markets, notably Russian com- 
petition in Japan. American lumber has been 
discriminated against through a Japanese 
tariff. It is alleged that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has given large timber concessions to 
Japanese operators and the result has been 
this discriminating tariff against American 
lumber. 

We understand that the Department of 
State is endeavoring to have this injurious 
tariff modified or removed, but such things 
work slowly. Russian competition is also 
severely felt in the United Kingdom and Eu- 
ropean markets, 


Prospects for Next Six Months 


Prospects for the next six months as com- 
pared with the last six months in 1929: As 
I have before stated, lumber being a raw and 
basic material in many industries, of course 
this will depend upon the course of these 
industries. Our hardwood lumber production 
goes very largely into fabrication of automo- 
biles, radios, furniture, and building con- 
struction. Reports of prospects for these 
industries are conflicting. The reports given 
to this conference will probably shed light 
for all of us on this situation. Softwoods 
likewise are dependent very largely upon the 
industrial and construction industries. There 
is, however, one important outlet for soft- 
woods which consists of boxes and crates for 
moving fruit and vegetable crops. This mar- 
ket does not depend so much on general con- 
ditions, but depends upon the crops. The 
crops are produced and must be moved. 
Boxes and crates used in packing commodi- 
ties will be used to the extent such commodi- 
ties are produced and shipped. The railroads 
are the largest single consumers of lumber 
and in view of their recently announced plans 
for the next six months, railway lumber con- 
sumption will continue at at least a normal 
rate. 

The most favorable outlook for the lum- 
ber industry lies in the huge agricultural 
market from which we have been, to quite 
a large degree, cut off, for a number of years. 
We believe we have reason to feel that agri- 
cultural needs will replace in some consider- 
able degree any decline in demand lumber has 
recently had from other sources. So much 
for the prospects for domestic demand. Our 
export prospects for the next six months, for 
the reasons I have just stated, are not too 
good and in addition to this, we are having 
a certain amount of lumber importations with 
prospects of very much larger one in 1930, 
especially from Russia. In the Russian 
Economic Review of 1928, it was clearly stated 
in the lumber section that the winning of 
the United States markets is one of the chief 
objects to be attained. Soviet Russia is, of 
course, anxious to increase its business with 
this country for the purpose not only of ob- 
taining credits to pay for the machinery in- 


cluding 132 sawmills, but in order to further 
a sentiment for recognition in order that they 
may secure national loans, without which, we 
are told, the present Soviet regime is in dan- 
ger. My own personal belief is that Soviet 
Russia, both at home and abroad, is the great- 
est single menace to the lumber industry of 
America because it is one with which the 
economic forests of America can not success- 
fully contend. 


President Given Ovation 


The President received a notable ovation 
when he appeared before the gathering of out- 
standing men of the great industries. His 
speech, brief and decidedly to the point, was 
broadcast over a nation-wide hook-up. The 
business conference was the outgrowth of the 
series of smaller conferences called by the 
President at the White House, in an effort to 
insure co-operation all along the line and keep 
the wheels of business and industry going. 
That the great figures of the business and 
industrial world present gave full credit to 
Mr. Hoover for having taken the initiative at 
a time when action was vitally necessary, was 
amply demonstrated by the warmth of his 
reception and the enthusiasm with which his 
remarks were greeted. 

That the President and the conference: are 
looking to construction to furnish the great 
balance wheel was clearly indicated. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Lamont told the confer- 
ence that $2,500,000,000 in public works, now 
in sight, means employment for 600,000. 

Now the business leaders are actively en- 
gaged in spreading throughout the land the 
stimulating conclusions of the conference, 
which was in the nature of a national survey. 

The White House announced Friday that 
the secretary of commerce was creating in his 
department a new division charged with co- 
ordinating and assembling data on the new 
public works undertakings of the States and 
municipalities. 

Julius Barnes, chairman of the board of the 
national chamber, expects to announce this 
week the continuing economic committee which 
is intended to co-ordinate all efforts to foster 
trade. This committee will be temporary in 
nature and will have as its sole purpose the 
organization of each industry for the expan- 
sion of activity and maintenance of employ- 
ment. The members of this committee, Mr. 
Barnes said, will be selected for their indi- 
vidual attainments and their wide knowledge 
of business affairs. 

Meanwhile, the national chamber has under- 
taken to analyze the many significant reports 
and statements filed by all the industries con- 
cerning their present position and prospects. 

Mr. Barnes likewise announced that the na- 
tional chamber plans to put its extensive or- 
ganization in the service of the follow up 
work. Additional reports are being received 
and are being subjected to close analysis. 


Outstanding Features of Conference 


Discussing the things that stand out con- 
cerning the conference itself, Mr. Barnes said: 


First, that it presented an extraordinary 
and comprehensive cross section of the whole 
fabric of American business represented by 
leaders who could speak with conviction and 
the authority of proved leadership in their 
lines. 


Second, that in taking up any possible slack 
in wages and employment, an elasticity of 
new construction and of maintenance is the 
chief factor, maintenance which means new 
equipment, and construction, which means 
not only expansion but improvement of me- 
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in oh 
chanical production and distribution are nat- 
urally justified. 

Third, that this implies large capital ex- 
penditures for these purposes and this must 
be provided from industrial treasuries or 
most largely by borrowings for capital in- 
vestment. 

Fourth, these borrowings depend upon the 
ability to obtain money at reasonable rates 
and in ready and adequate quantities. This 
situation has developed rapidly in the last 
few weeks so that this assurance is present. 
This is shown by the Treasury refunding 
today of $325,000,000 at 3% percent against 
its last borrowings at 4% percent, not long 
ago. This is probably the most extraordinary 
change ever recorded in Treasury operations 
petween transactions. 


Fifth, that industry, in being assured of 
available capital, requirés then only the vision 
and courage to proceed. These qualities were 
clearly evidenced in the presentation by in- 
dustry’s leaders yesterday. 


Manifestly, confidence in the country’s fu- 
ture and preparation for the constantly ex- 
panding business, which must inevitably come 
from the activities of 120,000,000 energetic 
people warrants preparation for ultimately 
larger business. Industrial and business 
judgment approves immediate expenditures 
that cheapen production and distribution costs. 

These qualities and these already deter- 
mined’ policies of industry were confirmed 
in more detail by the personal contacts which 


No Cause to Kick, Says Elder Berry 


Lauds Lumber Merchant Who Builds Up Business Through 


accompanied the gathering of these leaders. 
For example, Arthur Reynolds, of the great 
Continental-Illinois Bank & Trust Co. in Chi- 
cago, told me in reply to a question, that his 
bank’s appraisal of the situation was such 
that he was saying to interior bankers who 
asked his advice that nothing in the situation 
should warrant their demanding any other 
than the usual prudent conditions in supply- 
ing local manufacturers and merchants with 
funds. This kind of banking sentiment, 
reaching down through all grades of business 
that touch banking necessarily is exceedingly 
helpful in maintaining the proper spirit for 
the conduct of orderly industry. 


Lumbermen in attendance in addition to Mr. 
Blodgett were F. W. Reimers, Southern Pine 
Association; M. B. Nelson, Long- Bell Lumber 
Co.; W. W. Schupner, National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association; Adolph Pfund, 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association ; 
M. W. Stark, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co.; T. 
W. Wright, Richmond Cedar Works; C. Ar- 
thur Bruce, E. L. Bruce Co.; A. C. Wells, 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association; 
L. R. Putman, Southern Pine Association; L. 
S. Beale, National Hardwood Lumber Associ- 
ation; J. H. Townshend, Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute; A. C. Mauk, National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association; Charles 
Hill, North Carolina Pine Association, and 
Wilson Compton, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Service to Customers 


“What are we coming to!” sighed the 
dealer from two towns away. 


“From what I see and hear,” said the 
Elder, “I guess one of us is coming to a 
bilious attack. You’re as cheerful as a 
farmer paying for a dead horse. But don’t 
mind me. Go right on. Give us the worst.” 


“I was thinking of the cock-eyed buying 
public,” said the visitor, “and nobody knows 
the worst. Pretty soon a person will have 
to take a higher course in one of our best 
bug houses to qualify as a modern mer- 
chant.” 

“I hate to see a strong man disintegrate,” 
said the Elder, “but if you’re going to be 
wilful about it, better get it over with in 
private. I reckon somebody’s nicked you 
out of a sale.” 

“I could stand a nick or two,” said the 
visitor, “but when perfectly sound methods 
no longer click at all, that’s serious. Look 
at people. Look at the piffle that amuses 
them! Look at the silo seepage they buy 
from bootleggers! Look at the alleged 
merchandising they fall for! A person goes 
into a chain and buys a package of morbid 
breakfast food for 13 cents; and to listen 
to him you’d think he’d saved enough to pay 
off the mortgage. In a regular store he’d 
have to pay 15 cents for another kind. 
Does he compare quantity and quality? He 
does not. He can’t see past the odd cents. 
Your odd-cents buyer is just one of the odd- 
sense gang; and how are you going to do 
business with nuts like these?” 

“Whoa!” said the Elder, “and likewise go 
into reverse. That crack about the odd- 
cents buyer was unseemly, coming from a 
lumbefman; for who in this valley of tribu- 
lation has done more than us lumbermen 
to teach the customer to buy on price? 


“And as for the cock-eyed merchandising 
the public falls for, it would do us knot-hole 


peddlers good to recall the fact every now 
and then that customers were not created 
solely for the benefit of our business. If we 
could get a good hold on that great truth 
it wouldn’t ruin us past fixing up to see the 
public give our pet policies the fishy eye 
and wander on to the movies. The way to 
tell if a policy is good or bad is to see what 
customers do to it. They may or may not 
be nuts; but in the showdown they gener- 
ally hold the cards. 

“I’ve got a friend who started hopefully 
in life; but he had kind of an accident and 
fell into the lumber business on a tail spin. 
Being in it, he started selling lumber; but 
he didn’t know much about the traditions 
most of us follow. He figured, in his queer 
way, that making sales followed on pleasing 
and serving customers; so he forgot about 
competition and started to find out what 
customers wanted and needed, what troubles 
they got stuck on and how to steer them 
along to the quiet waters of mutual satis- 
faction. 

“The first thing anybody knew he was 
getting better prices for his stuff than his 
competitors were getting. That was fair 
enough, for he gave more things of value 
with his:Iumber than they did;.ideas and 
economies. and workable ways of getting 
the right building for the right purpose. 

“It was kind of queer, but the rest of the 
boys didn’t like it. They could understand 
cutting a price to get a bill, for that was 
right down their alley. But to raise the 
price and still get the sale, that was flying 
in the face of nature. They not only called 
the public a bunch of nuts. They went 
farther and thought up a name for this 
queer dealer. Yes, sir, they just destroyed 
him with a word. They called him a pirate. 
I understand they wouldn’t invite him to 
their meetings; and there are those who 
gay they tried to get him in bad with manu- 


At a meeting in Mr. Compton’s office the 
lumber group chose Mr. Blodgett as spokes- 
man for the industry. 


SASSRBBBBAALAAAAAS: 


Canadian Building Sets Record 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 9.—A_ record in Cana- 
dian history for volume of construction con- 
tracts has been made in 1929. November total 
has been $45,375,500. This is the largest No- 
vember on record, with the exception of No- 
vember, 1925, when the total was $46,972,800. 
November, 1929, shows an increase over 'No- 
vember, 1928, of 56.2 percent. The year to 
date, for all types of construction, shows an 
increase of 20 percent over 1928. Figures for 
work under contemplation also show a high 
level. Engineering works have made a total 
of $179,515,800, which is 33 percent of all con- 
struction work for the year to date. Business 
buildings come second with 32.9 percent of the 
total, or $179,105,800. Residential buildings were 
22.8 percent of the total, or $124,061,600. New 
factories and additions to factories were 11.3 
percent of the total, or $61,419,800. 





Harvard Economic Society’ s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has risen to 92.9 
for the week ended Dec. 4, 1929, from 92.4 for 
the week ended Nov. 27, 1929. 








facturers. He didn’t 
seem to notice these 
little acts of neighbor- 
ly kindness but went 
right on increasing 
his sales. There are 
some people who just 
can’t understand the simplest things. When 
they’re shot with a hard word they don’t 
even suspect that they’re dead. 

“When new ideas hit a business and ring 
the bell, the boy who imports,them gener- 
ally gets plenty of wet real estate slung at 
his ear; and some of it gets aimed at his 
customers. All of us are lazy and hate to 
modernize our ways; and our first instinct 
is to choke the protagonist of change. The 
possibility that he’s sensed a change in 
buying needs and habits and is meeting it 
with reasonable offerings doesn’t mean a 
thing to us. Sure; there are some bad 
actors in our ancient and honorable occu- 
pation; but before we get out the disci- 
plinary shotgun it’s just as well to measure 
the culprit’s crimes with the yardstick of 
real customer service instead of with the 
inch rule of competitive discomfort. We 
may have to go to school to him, sooner 
or later; and shooting a good merchant 
ain’t going to improve him as a merciful 
pedagogue.” 

“But listen, Elder,” said the dealer from 
two towns away, “any fair sort of merchant: 
creates a lot of local prosperity. He’s got 
some rights and deserves some considera- 
tion.” 

“Sure,” said the Elder. “Correctly inter- 
preted, your observation is good coinage.’ 
But if it’s twisted around to mean that this 
merchant of yours owns the trade and has 
the right. to commit Deuteronomy. on it, 
well, that’s different. It’s like that other 
grand old truth that the pedestrian has the 
right of way.” 
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Retailers Report on the Business Situation 


Conditions Throughout the Country Indicate Money Rather Tight for 
New Projects—Remodeling and Home Building Prospects Good 


In the following symposium, retail lumber dealers from 
sixteen States representing practically every section of the 
country, express their opinions as to the probable results 
on home building and construction generally following the 
return of money to normal channels and normal rates of 
interest after its temporary diversion into the stock market, 
and also give their views as to the outlook for business 
While these letters to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN are not overly enthusiastic—in fact, some are 
pessimistic—the trend is decidedly in the direction of a 
feeling that conditions in the building industry next year 
are going to be much better than they have been for the 
Many dealers are giving careful study 


during the coming year. 


Jast year or more. 


Optimistic Over the Future 


The building situation im our town is quite 
satisfactory. While there has not been as much 
home building this year as in the last few 
years, there is lots of work and our stone 
business particularly is very good. The rea- 
son home building has decreased has been the 
inability of the loan companies to take care 
of the financing. However, since the call 
money market is not so good, that condition 
is much better and we think will improve 
rapidly. We think the outlook for next year 
is good. We do not sell on the installment 
plan. We feel that in this locality at least 
that sort of financing is a function of the 
building and loan companies. These companies 
until this year always have been able to get 
all the money that was needed. Altogether 
we are very optimistic about the future in 
this locality—J. HerscHet Moore LuMBER 
Co., Bedford, Ind. 


Need Homestead Association Aid 


In New Orleans the outlook for the immedi- 
ate future is not especially good. There is 
little doubt, however, that in time the building 
industry will profit by the diversion of money 
from stock speculation to other and safer chan- 
nels of investment. Over-optimism has been 
assiduously cultivated by leading industrialists, 
investment brokers, real estate dealers, so-called 
economic writers etc., for many years. The 
average man has been taught to put his money 
into idle lands, vacant lots and high priced 
stocks, not for the income derived from use or 
operation, but solely from considerations of big 
profits to result from a rise in price. Hence 
people bought not only inflated stocks on small 
margins, but a lot of other things at highly 
inflated prices by making small cash payments. 
Their equities are destroyed by any reversion to 
normal, This is bad for legitimate businesses. 

In recent years a large part of the financing 
of home construction in New Orleans has been 
done by building and loan or homestead associa- 
tions. Over-optimism doubtless has induced 
excessive loans, and in periods of deflation these 
associations by reason of withdrawals on paid 
up stock and inability to collect on loans, are 
practically put out of business so far as new 
loans are concerned. The building industry in 
this section is suffering directly from the pre- 
dicament of the homestead associations more 
than from any other cause. No general im- 
provement is looked for by us until the home- 
stead associations, or some other agency for 
financing home construction, re-enter the field. 


financing building. 


close. 


We believe the homestead associations are 
the most practical agencies for financing home 
construction. We believe also that closer co- 
operation with dealers and contractors who 
know more about building materials and con- 
struction would inure to the advantage of the 
homestead associations as well as to the pur- 
chasers of homes—R. L. Hit Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), New Orleans, La. 


People Inclined to Own Homes 


We do not think that any money released 
by the deflation in the stock market has yet 
been made available for building purposes. 
There has been very little demand for this 
sort of financing in this section, as there has 
been no new work since the recent crash. We 
are now going into the winter season, which 
will probably delay the starting of any con- 
templated building until next spring. 

We will sell any sort of a building and 
finance it in a reasonable way. However, we 
are not selling anything on the installment plan 
with a very small payment down. Such 
financing is taken care of in this community 
by builders and there are already a sufficient 
number of buildings that can be sold with a 
very small payment down. In this vicinity the 
inclination is for people to own their own 
homes.—ArvADA LuMBER Co., Arvada, Colo. 


Release of Funds Will React Favorably 


Although there are a number of unfavorable 
factors in this community, the general senti- 
ment seems to be that the release of funds 
from the stock market must necessarily react 
in favor of the construction of homes——W. T. 
GALLIHER & Bro. (INc.), Washington, D. C. 


Finance Buildings Where Lot Is Clear 


We do not take contracts for the erection 
of buildings. We do not feel that it is right 
for us to go into the contracting business, not 
only from the standpoint of hazard, but also 
because we believe the contractor should not 
be imposed upon in this way. 

We finance buildings where the lot is clear 
and the amount of the loan does not exceed 
65 percent of the combined value of the lot and 
building, the repayment of the loan to be made 
in monthly installments that pay out within 
five years. Sometimes we take a portion of a 
loan in a three- or five-year maturity period, 
with the balance in a second lien payable 
monthly, bearing interest at the rate of 8 per- 
cent per annum.—Georce W. Owens LuMBER 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


. Jersey, is poor. 


to the question of how they can best meet the demands 
for buildings tc be supplied by them on the deferred pay- 
ment plan. Some already have arranged for local financing; 
others have found themselves in position to handle most 
of the financing themselves ; while others still are searching 
for sources upon which they can draw for assistance in 


These are not all of the letters that 


have been received on this subject, but there are enough 
to give a fair indication of how the dealers are viewing 
the situation and to justify the conclusion that the retaj| 
lumber industry is going to have a better year for business 
in 1930 than it has had in the year now drawing to a 


Hard to Get Mortgage Placed 


In our community it is hard to get any kind 
of mortgage placed on real estate or to get 
any financial assistance for new construction 
or repair jobs. The outlook for business is 
not so bright and there is no building program 
ahead. We think the money condition has a 
lot to do with this. If this section could feel 
the effects of the return to normal financial 
conditions, we believe there would be a revival 
of some new building as well as remodeling 
jobs. 

We do not sell homes, small buildings or 
repair jobs on the installment plan because we 
are unable to get financial assistance. Our com- 
pany has been rated as a very good loan risk, 
and we believe that if any one could have 
secured money for such purposes, we would 
have been favored. We have been unable to 
fmd a source to finance these locally or other- 
wise, although we have made numerous in- 
quiries—CAROLINA ButLpinc Martertat Co., 
Summerville, S. C. 


See Need of Financing Pian 


We have not yet been solicited by the banks 
or loan companies in our locality for mortgages 
or loans on projects having to do with building. 
We see the need in our business of taking on 
some sort of feasible plan of individual finane- 
ing wherein we may be able to finance the 
erection of small structures and remodeling 
projects.—McKer-FLemMinc Lumser Co., Em- 
poria, Kan. 


Over-Valued Poor Risk Denied Cash 


The building outlook in Bergen County, New 
We have had an over-specu- 
lation in real estate with all the evils thereof 
and are now suffering from the aftermath. 
This situation eventually will get better as 
money conditions improve throughout the 
country, but we feel that it will be at least 
a year before we begin to receive much direct 
benefit from this condition. There appears to 
be sufficient money available for mortgage 
loans. The over-valued poor risk can not get 
money, which is as it should be. If the mort- 
gage companies had only loaned on a lower 
percentage of correctly valued risks, say 60 
to 75 percent of a conservative value, much of 
our trouble would have been avoided. 

We have always sold small jobs on the in- 
stallment plan and financed them ourselves. 
Within the district in which we deliver mate 
rials there are an ample number of loan com- 
panies making any and all kinds of loans and 
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charging commission commensurate with the 
risks they assume. 

The most important factors entering into all 
business recession are over-speculation and the 
poor judgment used in giving credit. This ap- 
plies to all organizations handling credits— 
banks, mortgage compamies, loan companies, 
wholesalers, retailers etc. In fact, it appears 
that there is always somebody who will give 
credit however bad the risk may be. We sin- 
cerely hope that we will all learn a lasting 
lesson from what we are going through.— 
Ferter Coat & LumBer Co., Bogota, N. J. 


Outlook for Business Revival Good 


Money for construction is easier now, and, 
judging from the increasing inquiry by pros- 
pective home builders, the outlook for business 
revival in the early spring seems good. 

We finance small buildings, roofing and re- 
modeling jobs through outside sources—A. A. 
OweEN, Seattle, Wash. 


Mildly Interested in Home Owning 

Business is quiet in this immediate section. 
While the outlook for financing homes is better, 
we do not look for improved business until next 
spring. We feel that business then should 
be normal and all in all we look for a satis- 
factory year in 1930, 

We are furnishing material on the install- 
ment plan. We finance our own installment 
business. We find people only mildly interested 
in talking home owning—MarsHALt Bros. 
Lumser Co., Johnson City, Tenn. 


Easier to Finance Jobs 


The situation in our community is good, the 
outlook for business is favorable, and we look 
for a revival of building as the result of a 
return to more nearly normal financial condi- 
tions, We are finding it easier to place mort- 
gages and finance building or repair jobs than 
has been the case heretofore —FArMeErs LUM- 
BER Co., Viborg, S. D. 


Ta‘k Home Owning to People 


The outlook for business in our community 
is not good at present. The depression in this 
locality is due to the fact that about 40 per- 
cent of the sugar beets are snowed in on ac- 
count of unusual weather and may be frozen in 
the ground before the farmers can harvest 
them. We sell homes, small buildings and re- 
modeling jobs to a limited extent on the in- 
stallment plan, and these are financed locally. 

We are trying to get people interested in 
talking about home owning.—CouNTER LUMBER 
Co. (Inc.), Brighton, Colo. 


Building Revival Expected 


The outlook for business in this community 


‘is fair, and we look for a revival of building. 


We sell homes, small buildings and remodeling 
jobs on the installment plan. The necessary 
financing is done locally—Reams Lumper Co., 
(Inc.), Middlesboro, Ky. 


Look for Improvement in Spring 


The situation in our community is poor. 
Practically no permits are being issued for 
homes or smaller buildings. This is brought 
about by the fact that practically all the mills 
are working only three to four days a week. 
We are not finding it any easier to place mort- 
gages than three or four months ago, and it 
18 almost impossible to place a second mortgage. 
As to the revival of building, our opinion is 
there will be some improvement in the spring, 


depending of course on the mills running full 
time. 

We sell some small buildings and remodel- 
ing jobs and garages on the installment plan. 
These we finance ourselves on small monthly 
payments. 

There is no doubt that everybody is inter- 
ested in home owning; all that people need is 
plenty of work and the situation will take care 
of itself. Nothing will promote home owning 





Lumberman’s Daughter 
Wins Honors 


A live and progressive lumberman, W. R. 
McMillan, of Chicago, sales manager of the 
Hammond Lumber Co., has a daughter who is 
likely to make him look well to his laurels 
concerning professional achievements, accord- 
ing to reports received by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. Miss Barbara McMillan has not en- 
tered the lumber industry, but is forging well 
tio the front in her own chosen calling, the 
teaching of the Spanish language. At the age 
of 22 she was in charge of the Spanish depart- 
ment at Wilson College, in Chambersburg, Pa. 
—a school at which some 450 students are en- 
rolled—during the 1928-1929 term, and she now 
is an instructor in Spanish in Milwaukee- 
Downer College at Milwaukee, Wis., another 
institution of about the same size. 

The story of Miss McMillan’s school and 
college life, in the capacity of student and then 
teacher, is a story of achievement. Born in 
Samoa, Calif., in June, 1906, she attended the 
high school there. She early showed herself 
thoroughgoing and conscientious in anything she 
undertook, and was 
such an exceptional stu- 
dent that she was able 
to graduate from high 
school in 1923. She at- 
tended the University 
of California, at Berke- 
ley, for two years, but 





MISS B. McMILLAN, 
Chicago; 


Spanish Instructor at 
Milwaukee-Downer 
College 





in 1925 the sales offices 
of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co. were moved 
from San Francisco to 
Chicago, and later that 
year she came east to 
be with her family. 
Her next two years in 
college were spent at the University of Chicago, 
where in June, 1927, she received her Ph.B. 
degree. In her senior year she was elected to 
the Phi Beta Kappa, an honorary society whose 
membership is restricted to those who have 
shown exceptional ability in their studies. In 
this year, also, she was awarded a graduate 
honor scholarship in the romance languages, 
and during the 1927-28 term took her graduate 
work at the University of Chicago, receiving 
her Master’s degree in Spanish and Italian. 

During the summer of 1928 she traveled in 
Spain, and during July studied at the Resi- 
dencia de Estudianteo, under the direction of 
professors of the University of Madrid and 
Centro de Estudios. It was this study in the 
country itself which greatly aided her in getting 
the excellent command of the Spanish language 
which is hers. 

In this study of languages, however, she did 
not confine her whole time to it, for she is in- 
terested in music, too, and has a most pleasing 
mezzo-contralto voice. She studied voice for 
three years, from 1926 to 1928, at the Sherwood 
School of Music in Chicago, under the tutelage 
of Madame Irene Pavloska of the Chicago 
Civic Opera. 





in any community more than full time and 
regular paydays. The majority of people will 
take care of themselves if you give them work. 
—City Lumser Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Business Slow; but Good Next Spring 


Building in our community is a little slow, 
but we don’t feel that this is a direct effect 
of speculation in the stock market. While busi- 
ness is slow now, we believe it will be good 
next spring, and that there will be some re- 
vival of building. To a limited extent we sell 
homes and other buildings on the installment 
plan. Most owners arrange their own loans 
locally or through the building and loan asso- 
ciations—T URNER LumBer Co. (INc.), Mount 
Vernon, Wash. 


More Building as Result of Good Crop 


Our community has been affected as little 
as it is possible to be anywhere by the stock 
market. The outlook for business is very good 
and we are expecting more building here as the 
result of a good crop. 

We sell homes on the installment plan and 
these usually are financed through building and 
loan associations. We are getting people inter- 
ested in talking about home owning—BuxtTon 
Retaitr LumsBer Co., Trumann, Ark. 


Situation Tight but Outlook Fair 


The situation in our community just now is 
rather tight, but the outlook for business is — 
fair and we look for some revival of building. 

We sell homes and other buildings under 
first and second mortgages, and these are 
financed locally. We are making an effort to 
get people interested in talking about home 
owning.—ARMSTRONG LUMBER Co., Alexandria, 
Va. 





Business Fair; Prospects Good 
‘e find very fair business and prospects are 


’ good. We are selling homes, small buildings 


and remodeling jobs on the installment plan. 
Some of these we finance and others are 
financed through the building and loan asso- 
ciations. We are endeavoring to get people in- 
terested in talking about home owning.—J. E. 
Hiarris Lumper Co., Wynne, Ark. 


Sell Jobs on Installment Plan 


There has been little change in the situa- 
tion in our community, as very few people here 
ever play the market. The outlook for business 
is normal. We find no difficulty in placing 
mortgages or financing building jobs. We sell 
small buildings and remodeling jobs on the in- 
stallment plan. These are financed locally. 
Most of the homes built in this section are 
fmanced through the building and loan asso- 
ciation. There has been considerable increase 
of interest in home building during the last 
two years.—KENYON-Nos_e LumsBer Co., Boze- 
man, Mont. 


Not Affected by Stock Market 


Our community has not been affected by the 
changes in the stock market one way or the 
other, although it is a little easier to place 
mortgages than it has been. The outlook for 
business is only fair. 

We sell homes and other buildings and re- 
modeling jobs on the installment plan and these 
are financed locally. 

We are endeavoring to get people interested 
in talking about home owning. We advertise 
in the local paper and present a different sub- 
ject in every issue—NorDEEN LuMBER Co,, 


Dwight, Kan. 
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Some Year-End Considerations of Lumber Service 


Sales That Call for Service and Those Which Do Not — Size and Location 
in Appraising Service—T he Old Bogey of Deliveries 


“I divide my stock roughly into two 
parts,” said a progressive young hardware 
man who has a store in a small city. “This 
is just a mental classification and has noth- 
ing to do with buying or stockkeeping. 
One of these divisions consists of articles 
on which we must offer continuing service, 
and the other consists of articles with which 
we're through when they’re sold. 

“Naturally there can’t be any hard and 
fast division. If a door lock fails to work 
after ‘it’s been in use for a little while we 
have to give some ‘service.’ But when I 
sell a pair of hinge butts or a pane of 
glass or a pitchfork I feel that I’m through 
with the deal. There’s more or less of an 
understanding that they’re guaranteed 
against flaw or faulty workmanship. But 
they’re such simple affairs that the word 
‘service’ hardly applies to them. 


Continuing Service Aids Sales 


“But furnaces and radios and milking 
machines and such things are different. 
They may get out of order in use through 
no fault of construction. The owner may 
not have the skill to adjust them, and he 
needs access to a capable service depart- 
ment. Naturally we make a charge for such 
work when the difficulty is not the result 
of bad material or faulty installation. But 
the owner would hardly buy them in the 
first place unless he was sure of prompt 
adjustment and repair when they go wrong, 
A carpenter wouldn’t expect to buy a hew 
saw when his old one gets dull and needs 
filing, and our customers don’t expect to 
buy new radios when their old ones simply 
need skilled adjustment or repair. Our 
service departments are in a real sense a 
part or a continuation of our sales depart- 
ment. 

“This fact has kept me from adding cer- 
tain lines which would fit in pretty well 
with our stock and which would bring us 
some profit; simply because I want to keep 
my service within the bounds of good 
work. I’d like to handle oil-burning fur- 
naces, for instance. But I’d have to give 
my men a lot of expensive training in 
keeping the things going; and this would 
make it an unprofitable line for some years, 
until I got a lot of them sold. -I have to 
strike some sort of a balance and hold my 
stock to those items which I can sell in 
large. enough numbers to make the service 
on them carry itself,” 

+ * - ” * 


Lumber service is hardly parallel with 
this hardware service. Most of the lumber- 
man’s service comes into play at the time 
sales are made and when the structure is 
going up. It is quite true, of course, that 
a number of dealers maintain working re- 
lations with carpenters who are available 


as handy men for making repairs to roofs 
and steps and the like, and this informal 
repair work has its influence in bringing 
trade to certain yards. 

But none the less the yard “service” can 
be measured by about the same standard 
that is applied by the hardware man. It 
ought in every instance to carry itself; 
either directly in the form of immediate 
and measurable profits, or indirectly in the 
form of rounding out the yard’s relation- 
ship with its customers. 


A Kitchen Expert 


Not long ago there was a story in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of a big yard that 
has a “kitchen expert.” As we understand 
it, this man knows a good deal more about 





About Delivery Charges 


Retail lumber dealers have been con- 
fronted from time to time with the prob- 
lem of whether or not to charge for de- 
livery services. It is a moot question, but 
some dealers have decided that a charge 
must be made for city or country deliv- 
eries, or both. A few of these dealers of 
which the AmerIcAN LUMBERMAN has 
record are: 


Smith-Lindsey Lumber Co., Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Watts Lumber Co., Sterling, Colo. 

C. Hertensteix, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Pecos Valley Lumber Co., Roswell, N. M. 

Briggs Lumber Co., Oneonta, N. Y. 

Neill Lumber Co., Greeley, Colo. 

Joyce Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa (country 
delivery) 

Muscatine Lumber & Coal Co., Muscatine, 
Iowa (country delivery) 

Farmers Lumber Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa 
(country delivery) 

Haubrick Grain & Lumber Co., Maple- 
ton, lowa 











the designs of kitchens for economy and 
efficiency and attractiveness than the aver- 
age architect or builder or housewife. It 
doesn’t follow that he could cook a better 
dinner than Mrs. Jones could; but he 
knows much more than she does about the 
design of kitchens; about size, the’ proper 
location of stove and sink and cupboards 
and pantry stores, the best materials for 
floors, proper fenestration, the matter of 
decoration and so on, A kitchen is in many 
respects the most important room in the 
house. It is the home shop and factory. 
It is there that working time is spent; 
and a serious mistake in design means 
through the years a gross waste of strength 
and time. One easily guesses that this 


kitchen expert is an important factor ip 
the yard’s selling ability. 


Times, Seasons and Circumstances 


But it is rather obvious that, important 
as such work is, it could hardly be a profit- 
able service line for every yard. This sea- 
son a rather large number of important 
yards have confessed that they sold no new 
houses at all or but one or two or three 
each. Suppose such a yard had a kitchen 
expert on its staff; unless he could be 
shifted to some other work such as remod- 
eling, he’d be an expensive luxury. Doubt- 
less such a person, at his busiest, would 
hardly spend all his time designing kitch- 
ens. But it is equally clear that none but 
a big yard with a rather sophisticated trade 
would find it worth while to train such an 


expert. 
* * * +” * 


This is the point the department has in 
mind. All services, architectural, financing, 
contract management, decoration and the 
like, ought to be chosen with practical 
shrewdness; not only because they are use 
ful to the customer but also because they 
are profitable in themselves and help round 
out the yard’s mercantile appeal. From 
time to time a yard takes on new kinds, 
grades and patterns of lumber. Sometimes 
it drops certain patterns. This is done be 
cause experience shows they are needed or 
that they are not needed. There are defi- 
nite reasons, There should be just as prac- 
tical and exact surveys of service lines. 
This is the time of year to make these de 


cisions. 
re we aS 


During this year a number of dealers 
have told the Realm that their experience 
has indicated that country deliveries are 
little or no more costly than deliveries in 
town. This, of course, depends in part upon 
the state of the roads. A typical analysis 
runs something like this: “It costs us more 
to load a farmer’s wagon than one of our 
own trucks. His team is likely to be afraid 
and to cause trouble. His wagon is too 
short. We have to loan him loading chains, 
and it is often days or even weeks before 
we get them back. It costs us no more 
to load a truck for country delivery than 
for town delivery, and no more to unload 
it at a farm than at a town lot. The only 
difference is the extra mileage; and that 
is more accurately figured in time than in 
distance. A five-mile haul takes fifteen 
minutes or less, with the same time needed 
for the return; which is little if any more 
than the time needed for a town delivery. 
Add the fact that a country delivery is 
nearly always a full load and a town deliv- 
ery isn’t, and we can see little difference 
in the cost. If we deliver free of charge 
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in town, we can see no argument why we 
should not deliver free of charge in the 
country, at least within reasonable limits.” 


* * * * * 
What Is Free Delivery? 


It’s hard to pick a flaw in such reason- 
ing. Some questions might be asked, such 
as what is meant by “reasonable limits,” 
In any event those dealers who do make 
free deliveries in town and refuse to make 
them in the country will feel there must 
be a flaw in it. Perhaps it can be found 
in the statement, “If we deliver free of 
charge in town oa 

Free delivery is a misleading term. It 
means that no direct charge is made, but 
that the cost is met by a suitable addition 
to the selling price of the goods. If about 
the same delivery cost attaches to all stock, 
this is the fair way. In fact it simplifies 
matters and suits customers; for, if they 
are at all intelligent, they must know that 
the delivery is not a gift, but they prefer 
to have as few separate charges and trans- 
actions as possible. 

One suspects that dealer opposition to 
country delivery rises from the conviction 
that town deliveries are not well managed; 








price figures, showing exactly how much 
must be added to general prices in order 
to make the delivery service self sustain- 
ing, it will be easier for all dealers to main- 
tain those prices. Even that is not a self- 
operating cure; for in those places where 
price conditions are most unfortunate the 
collection of figures showing that net prof- 
its are at the vanishing point does not al- 
ways bring about an improvement. 

But at least the working oui of delivery 
figures will usually disclose some useless 
expenses and will make possible the im- 
provement of the service and the lowering 
of its cost. 


Discovering Leaks 


The one way in which a single yard can 
succeed in making its prices independent 
of local competition lies in the direction of 
specialized service. In a number of places 
this year the Realm has found single yards 
prospering by means of higher prices, be- 
causé the services are arranged in such a 
way that there can be no exact competition, 
Three yards, say, are selling by the thou- 
sand feet and are bidding against each other 
on material lists prepared outside and sub- 
mitted for figures. The fourth yard finds 








the same quality of material. But he can 
choose to sell for less; and when sales are 
going slowly it is a continuous temptation 
to cut the price a little, keep the yard ma- 
chinery turning and make a small profit if 
a large one is out of reach. 

All this depends so much upon the per- 
sonal equation that a general discussion is 
not likely to hit the target of a local prob- 
lem. 


Three Alternatives 


But it would seem that this matter of 
service, typified by deliveries, can be faced 
in one of at least three ways. First, the 
dealer can muddle along as he has been 
‘doing. If it is objected that this is no 
solution, the answer is that thousands of 
dealers are facing it in just that way; get- 
ting a little extra when they can, taking a 
little less when they must. Second, if the 
dealer has the courage and the resources, 
he can carry his sales to a higher service 
level, on which competition thins out. That 
means some exact methods, especially in 
knowing costs. It means complicating his 
.business with a number of undertakings, 
such as handling contracts for customers, 
with which he probably has had nothing to 





“Yard service * * * ought in every instance to carry itself; either directly in the form of immediate and measurable profits, or indirectly in 


the form of rounding out the yard’s relationship with its customers.” 


The illustration depicts a home planning service department main- 


tained by the G. S. Lyon & Sons Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Decatur, II. 


that at best the charge is uneven and that 
at worst it really is not allowed for in the 
Price gotten for the goods. This is one of 
the most persistent of annoyances in the 
lumber business; one of the hardest to 
meet. To put it on a satisfactory basis re- 
quires, first and last, that prices be raised, 
either by the thousand feet or by means 
of a direct service charge. To do this re- 
quires an understanding of some sort among 
the dealers of the town; for the dealer who 
does not enter into such an understanding 
will be more than human if he does not in 
some way use that fact to create the im- 
pression that his prices are lower. And ex- 
perience proves that such an understanding 
is hard to make and maintain. 
om * * * * 

Probably the right way to start at the 
Matter is to find out exactly what deliveries 
do cost; not in general guesses but by 
means of exact statistics. Once these facts 
are ascertained and are translated into 


its own prospects, prepares a plan to suit 
the owner, puts into the specifications cer- 
tain items it is especially well prepared to 
furnish, takes off its own material list, 
handles the letting of contracts and com- 
poses all cost into.a single guaranteed fig- 
ure. The process may be more or less elab- 
orate than this; but it is elaborate enough 
so that the customers realize the fact that 
they are building with less trouble and 
more certainty. Hence the bare figures on 
the bids for materials which the other yards 
are prepared to submit mean but little. It 
is only when service, or lack of it, cancels 
out as between yards that price becomes 
the one thing at issue. When that hap- 
pens there is every pressure bearing upon 
the one point, beating those prices down. 
Customers play dealer against dealer; and 
the dealer himself is especially open to 
such pressure. Selling price is the one 
thing he can change. He can seldom buy 
more cheaply than his competitor. He has 


do in the past. Third, he can continue with 
about the same service, corrected by im- 
proved methods. That is, he must over- 
haul his whole process and look for leaks 
and improvements. No yard has such per- 
fect mechanics from office to back alley that 
corrections and improvements can not re 
duce costs. One of the ablest of association 
secretaries told this department not long 
ago that he believed this was the most 
promising field for the individual yard. 
Multiplying service is sometimes risky. 
People don’t understand it, and enough cus- 
tomers do not want it so that getting it 
established as a working policy is a long 
and hard and uncertain process. But if a 
dealer can save a dollar a thousand in his 
costs and sells a million feet in a year, he 
has added a thousand dollars to ‘his net 
profits. 

This is the time of year to think about 
these things. The conventions are just over 
the ridge of the year, and the men who go 
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to the conventions with their minds set 
upon certain definite parts of their business 
operations are sure to find information 
bearing upon them. Did you ever notice 
that when you have to make a speech be- 
fore a service club or write a paper for 
a discussion group you’re sure to run across 
all sorts of material about your subject in 
the books and magazines and newspapers 
which you read? It works the same way 
at conventions. A wealth of material al- 
ways shows up; but if your mind isn’t set 
upon certain aspects of your business, this 
shower of information runs off without 
leaving an impression. 

Business is such a changing and growing 


affair that methods almost never catch up. 
That’s one thing to be remembered about 
these service matters, Do what you will, 
new factors will come up that you haven’t 
worked out on an exact cost basis. Trade 
has to go on. Customers have to be pleased. 
And time after time you'll find that to 
keep the interest and good will of custom- 
ers you'll have to get things for them or 
do things to suit them about which you 
can not know exact costs. 

Conditions may be such that you’ll have 
to offer these improvised services at what 
you know is not an adequate return. Your 
job in such a situation is to keep continu- 
ously working toward a basis that will not 





only provide the necessary service but that 
will also bring you a fair return. A gmalj. 
city banker once told this department that 
many checking accounts in his bank were 
not profitable. Not all of these were the 
small accounts. Some of the very biggest 
brought no profit at all and sometimes pro. 
duced a loss. He said he’d like to haye 
only profitable accounts; and while he’g 
tried all sorts of expedients he’d never 
reached the point of having all profitable 
accounts. He owed the community a bank- 
ing service and had to give it in order to 
stay in business at all. 

There’s something of a parallel between 
his experience and ours. 





Finds “Golden Nuggets’ in 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 9.—In this day of high-pressure salesman- 
ship and tendency of the retailer to seek afar for new customers and 
outlets for his material, scant attention is given to the lumberman who 
voluntarily restricts his territory to his own immediate neighborhood. 
Yet one of the most successful retailers in Philadelphia has for his motto 
“The greatest opportunities lie at our feet” and his policy is to concen- 








Office and mill of ‘the Wister-Herberton Lumber Co., Germantown, Pa. 


trate on the business in his locality. As a result, Joseph Etris, manager 
and treasurer of the Wister-Herberton Lumber Co., has taken golden 
nuggets from his own back yard, and has found profitable business within 
hailing distance of his yards in Germantown. 

“We never go out soliciting business,” states Mr. Etris. “Some people 
may call us old-fashioned, some may call us ultra-conservative, but 
when I see so many lumbermen breaking their necks to get a job fifty 
miles away, and then spending valuable time and money on transporta- 
tion problems, to say nothing of the worry of having the job at such 
a distance, I just sit back and smile to myself, because when it is all 
figured out in black and white my local jobs bring in more profit than 
the contracts these long distance fellows go scouting for.” 

“Furthermore,” continued Mr. Etris, “we feel that by soliciting trade 
from territory other than our own we are encroaching on the other 
dealer, so we stick here and manage to keep our: friends not only among 
our customers but among our fellow lumbermen.” 

The Wister-Herberton company believes that one of the best ways to 
make a profit in the lumber business is to combine common sense with 
conservatism. At least, this formula is successful in this territory, 
according to Mr. Etris. And he should know. Mr. Etris has been 
manager of the Rittenhouse Street yard, one of the most historic spots 
in Germantown, since the horse-car line on Main Street was the biggest 
attraction in the village. 

Germantown has grown up around the Wister-Herberton yard, so that 
it is now in the center of a fashionable residential district, and the policies 
as well as the physical appearance of the establishment keep right in 
harmony with the steady, genteel pace set by the citizenry who can trace 
their ancestors back to the first Quakers who came to Penn’s Land in 
the seventeenth century. The business of the yard consists solely of: 
supplying high-grade lumber for residences, and a jobbing business which 
serves only the elite of the section where it is located. 

The Wister-Herberton yard employs no salesmen, and deals in lumber 
exclusively and that of the highest grades, for it is used in construc- 
tion jobs that are built to last for generations. The firm handles no 
operation jobs, into which so much poor grade lumber is put, but sticks 
to their own contractors, who have been working with them for vears. 

Despite the fact that the Wister-Herberton company is the original 
and only retail lumber concern in that section of Germantown, it does 
not bear out the mistaken impression that it is in the least competitive 
district. Jobbers from all over the city solicit business from this highly 


Own Back Yard 


exclusive section, but the fact that they are encroaching on what was 
once the private territory of the company is all part of the game, accord- 
ing to Mr. Etris. “After all,” he says, “this is a fertile portion of 
Philadelphia, and there is enough business here for all of us.” 

The yards of the Wister-Herberton company cover about five acres 
on the Pennsylvania railroad siding at Rittenhouse Street, and are 
situated about ten feet above the street level. The yard has been built 
up considerably since Mr. Etris has taken charge, and the various sheds— 
each a model of efficiency and safety—were personally planned and their 
building supervised by Mr. Etris himself. The main shed, in which is 
housed the carload lot material, is one of the sturdiest and best con- 
structed to be found in the Quaker City. The entire shed is built on a 
concrete foundation, the gabled roof is beamed and cross-beamed in 
such a way that collapse or sagging is impossible, and guard rails protect 
every section where there would be the most remote possibility of danger. 

Incorporated in this shed is a small air-proof, dust-proof room, with 
double walls and double floors, in which is housed all hardwood materials, 
checked and marked according to grade and lot. The atmosphere of this 
enclosure is always dry and clear, no matter what the weather, and 
material when removed from it is just as fresh and new as the day it 
was stocked. This guarantees protection to the sensitive hardwoods. 

Another shed is given over completely to the housing of wallboards 
of all kinds, with another special shed for shingles. Dotting the yard 
are several smaller sheds, in which are stocked all sorts and grades of 
lumber in less than carload lots. The rough lumber is all piled flat, in 
such a way that the air can get at it. That is, instead of being piled 
one piece squarely atop the other, every other piece overlaps, leaving 
a space of perhaps six inches between the boards, so that the lumber may 
dry out without cracking or warping. 

The Wister-Herberton company was established in 1867 and since 
then has changed hands several times, until 1909, when it came into the 
possession of Mr. Etris, who has had it ever since. The company has 
never swerved from its original policy of conservatism, 

The firm will not handle operation jobs. It has often been requested 
to bid on such jobs, but Mr. Etris always politely replies that it is not 
in their line of business. “We are specialists, not general practitioners,” 
says Mr. Etris, “and after all these years of successful business, we do 
not intend to have a white elephant on our hands by entering into any- 
thing so precarious as general building operations, which are. doing more 
towards impoverishing lumbermen today than any other two factors you 
can think of, competition and price cutting included. Another reason 
why we do not handle such jobs is that our prices are entirely too high 
for the average operation contractor. Our lumber is bought for the 
specific purpose of building substantial homes, not doll houses.” 








—— 





View in yard of the Wister-Herberton Lumber Co., Germantown, Pa. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 




















All Playing the Game Together 


In an interesting communication to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, John W. F. Smith, of the 
Smith Lumber Co., LaHabra, Calif., draws the 
following “picture” of a well-conducted retail 
lumber organization : 

“Keeping every man around the plant gen- 
erally informed as to the business, particularly 
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This advertisement of the L. M. Bayne Lum- 
ber Co., Ottawa, Ill., might well serve as a 
model, for it embodies all the elements of a 
good ad. It suggests wants, creates desire and, 
through -the check list and coupon, inspires 
immediate action. The caption and typograph- 
ical arrangement also are excellent. The accom- 
panying reproduction is much smaller than the 
original advertisement, which occupied space 
three columns wide and 13 inches deep 








regarding the amount of business done as com- 
pared with what is required to show a profit, 
with special emphasis on the expense account 
and labor account, encourages co-operation and 
good service. 

“Each day the heads of the business should 
know whether the previous day was up to 
Standard, and how the expense account stood. 
If the day’s business was above the standard, 


everyone feels good. If below, everyone gets 
busy to help bring it up. 

“Truck drivers should report prospects; I 
have even had drivers sell bills because they 
were interested. 

“If a day starts out as though it might go 
big and the orders pile up, everyone jumps 
into the work with a snap, in the effort to set 
a new record. 

“When the expense account climbs up they 
all know it and try to hold it down. Men 
watch the equipment and take care of it bet- 
ter, and if any one person runs up an expense, 
the other employees will ‘ride’ him and kid 
him until he learns to watch every expenditure. 

“I have found that the men talk things over 
and sometimes have some very good ideas, out 
of which come changes that will cut costs, save 
time or improve the service. I even had it sug- 
gested to me that I let some man go who does 
not get into the spirit of the game with the 
rest. 


“The labor and other expenses goes down and | 


the sales go up.. Customers are better taken 
care of, service improved, loyalty increased and 
everywhere there is a better spirit among the 
men, 

“Tt all makes a game out of the day’s work 
with everyone taking part. Each one has 
something he can do toward the success of the 
concern. It is all a matter of personal interest 
in the success or failure of the institution with 
which he is connected. It works. I know be- 
cause I have proved it.” 


Fifty Years in Lumber Business 


On the fifteenth day of November, 1879, 
the first load of lumber for the Day and Frees 
lumber yard rolled into Superior by wagon 
route from Edgar! 

This means we have completed fifty years 
of service in the community. We have had 
our good times and our bad times during all 
these years, but as a whole they have been 
pleasant years. 

We have lived among as fine a people as 
you can find anywhere and we want, on this 
anniversary, to express our heartfelt grati- 
tude to our many friends for their kind sup- 
port and consideration during all these years. 

While we will not be here for the next 
semi-centennial, we hope to be on the job 
for some time yet. 

Very truly, 
DAY & FREES 
By George L. Day 
(Manager for fifty years) 


Superior, NEsB., Dec. 9.—The above text ap- 
peared in a full-page advertisement appearing 
in the local newspaper commemorating the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the firm 
of Day & Frees, retail lumber dealers of this 
city. In the advertisement some eighteen local 
business concerns united in extending their con- 
gratulations to this pioneer lumber firm upon 
having completed fifty years of service. 

The anniversary also was made the text for 
the leading editorial of the same issue, in 
which high tribute was paid to George L. Day, 
and to the Day & Frees firm. 








This Week’s Timely Tip 


Piers Placed Beyond Contact With Trucks 


The accompanying photograph shows the concrete piers under roof- 
ing platform in shed of the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., Ferguson, Mo. 
It will be observed that the platform floor is on the same level as the 
floor of a truck, saving a great deal of labor in loading and unloading 
material. The special reason, however, that the American Lumber- 





man representative took this picture was the fact that these piers are 
set well back under the platform, thereby preventing them from being 
knocked and scuffed by the wheels of trucks, as is often the case 
where the pillars project too far toward the edge of the platform. 
This is a point in shed construction which retailers planning new 
sheds may wish to make a note of. 
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Early in the year 1878, two young men, Fred 
E. Day, of Whitewater, Wis., and B. M. Frees, 
of Chicago, formed a partnership and opened 
a lumber yard at Edgar, Neb., which they 
called the Day & Frees Chicago Lumber Yard. 
Fred Day came out to the thriving frontier vil- 
lage to take charge of the company, which 
prospered from the .outset. 

Encouraged by the success of their venture 
at Edgar, Mr. Day and Mr. Frees in 1879 de- 
cided to establish a similar yard at Superior, 
then a promising little village off the railroad, 
although there were rumors afloat that a rail- 
road would soon run through the town. 

George L. Day, then a youth of 23 years who 
had just completed his course in dentistry and 
established practice in Whitewater, came out 
to visit his brother, and acquired an interest in 
the new yard. He became its manager, in 
which position he has continued for 50 years, 
a record not often equalled. His son, Fred I. 
Day, is now associated with his father in the 
business at Superior, and a branch yard is now 
maintained at Nelson, Neb. 


Retailer Sets Modernizing Example 


The question, “Doctor, why don’t you take 
some of your own medicine?” might well be 
asked of a good many retail lumber dealers 
who are quite enthusiastic about modernizing 
—for the other fellow. 

Modernizing, like charity, ought to begin at 
home, at least to the extent of the lumber 
dealer maintaining his own premises in thor- 
oughly uptodate condition, with all repairs and 
alterations needed for keeping abreast of the 
times, 

However, the charge of preaching a doctrine 
which it does not practice can not be laid at 


yard before and after modernizing, tell the 
story. 

It would be hard to find a more convincing 
object lesson of the value of modernization. 
If more lumber retailers who are telling the 
people of their community that they ought to 
modernize and repair their homes, while their 
own places.of business are antiquated, dingy, 
unpainted and run down at the heels generally, 
would take a dose of their own medicine, they 
would find it a tonic to their self respect and 
a stimulant to their trade in materials for home 
modernizing and repair jobs. 


Build Arkansas Soft Pine Home 


PitrsBuRGH, Pa., Dec. 10.—In co-operation 
with the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau and the 
Pittsburgh Press, W. H. Heselbarth & Sons, 
Inc., Pittsburgh real estate men, will have 
completed by the first of the year an Arkansas 
soft pine home in Greentree, an enterprising 
borough a few minutes’ drive from downtown 
Pittsburgh. 

The home is one of the finest in that dis- 
trict, comprising 11 rooms and three baths. It 
is the last word in modern construction and 
throughout the building process has been in- 
spected by Engineer Studley of the Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau. 

The heavily V-jointed, random-width Ar- 
kansas soft pine paneling with which the liv- 
ing room walls are being treated has elicited 
much comment. Paneled to head height and 
with a heavy cove mold where walls join ceil- 
ing, the effect will be dignified. The living 
room, dining room and hall will be stained 
to bring out the character of figure which 
Arkansas soft pine enjoys. The kitchen and 








Take a look at this pic- 
ture showing the Roy 
Rostedt Lumber Co. 
yard in Tacoma, Wash., 
before remodeling. 
Then observe the trans- 
formation effected by 
modernization as shown 
by the other illustration 

















the door of the Roy Rostedt Lumber Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash. This concern believes in mod- 
ernizing and practices it. In effect, it says to 
the people of the community, “Drop around 
and see what modernizing has done for us. We 
have tried it and found it good medicine, and, 
therefore, we recommend it to you.” 
Certainly no one who passes the trim, mod- 
ern and uptodate establishment of this concern, 
made so by complete and thorough recent re- 
modeling and modernization, can fail to be im- 
pressed by the wonderful change effected. The 
two pictures appearing herewith, showing the 


upstairs trim will be enameled. This effect is 
produced just as easily on the wood as are the 
stained effects, and a surface and finish of 
marble-like smoothness are obtainable. 

It is the aim of the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau to introduce here this character of 
home, and this one will open early in January 
for public inspection. 

BAERS RBBRBEBBBEAAS 

MinNESOTA will furnish Christmas trees for 
approximately 1,300,000 homes, according to an 
estimate made by Grover M. Conzet, State com- 
missioner of forestry. 




















After modernization the Rostedt yard presents this uptodate apearance 
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“Economy” Versus Civic Spirit 


It happened just recently in one of the 
smaller cities of Michigan. A shelter was to 
be provided for the protection of skaters at 
the municipal ice pond. When the time came to 
buy the lumber the local dealers and others were 
surprised, to put it mildly, to find that a yard 
in another town, twenty miles away, was to 
supply the material. Also, some declared that 
No. 2 lumber had been bought. But the man 
in charge said it really was No. 1, and that 
$52 had been saved by the out-of-town pur- 
chase. 

“When I can save the city $52 I’m gonna 
do it,” he said vehemently and with pride at 
his economical coup, when questioned about it 
at the city council meeting. 

The reply came from a councilman—an offi- 
cial of the city’s largest factory—who has no 
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Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 25, 1929, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, IIL. 
Gentlemen: 

I congratulate the AMERICAN LUMBrR- 
MAN upon the suggestion it makes that 
the lumbermen everywhere take up with 
their bankers, commercial clubs, and 
business men generally, the plan of se- 
curing their co-operation in_ getting 
everybody to thinking and talking about 
home owning. 

If this were done from one side of the 
United States to the other it would 
really increase the demand for lumber 
and building materials; and there is no 
greater favor we can do for a man than 
that of convincing him that the owning 
of a home is the wisest thing he can do, 
and that every family to really be happy 
should own their own home. 

I hope you will be successful in in- 
stilling this idea in the retail lumber- 
men from one end of the country to the 
other. 

Yours truly, 
THORNTON EsTEs, 
President Estes Lumber Co. 





———— 
RREEE 








personal lumber connections: 
“A man must be mighty cheap when he will 
give his town away for $52!” 


SaESSSSSSE2Ea: 


“Anything From Sticks to Totems” 


A piece of advertising literature in the form 
of a “broadside” recently issued by the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., is espe- 
cially notable for the effective use made of color 
in depicting the totem pole, which while not the 
regular trademark of the Seidel concern, has 
come to be closely identified therewith in the 
minds of the public. 

In the recent circular the bizarre and 
grotesque symbols of beasts, birds and spirits 
carved on the totem pole are brought out im 
most striking fashion. Commenting upon this 
innovation in the firm’s advertising literature, 
Mr. Seidel remarked to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN representative : : 

“The totem pole which we are showing 1s 4 
duplicate of the one in Seattle on the public 
square, Yesler Way. It is about 23 feet high 
and was erected two or three months ago. 
After it was up we concluded that we would 
capitalize the totem pole idea, which we have 
done with the phrase: ‘Seidel—Anything 1m 
Wood—From Sticks to Totem Poles.’ This 
pole has been electrified by having electric bulbs 
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protruding where the eyes of the birds and 
beasts are shown, and the illumination is in 
yarious colors so that a weird effect is obtained. 
We maintain totem poles in front of our offices 
at the two county branch yards also.” 

Mr. Seidel has for many years been called 
upon annually by the head of the department 
of architecture at Washington University to 
address the students. He has recently fulfilled 
the appointment for this year, speaking to the 
students upon the general subject of lumber as 
related to architecture and construction. 

“IT am glad to do this,” said Mr. Seidel, 
“because it contributes to imbuing young men, 
who are training in architecture and engineer- 
ing, with a proper appreciation of lumber and 
the great place which it fills in construction of 


Organizes Modernizat:on Bureau 


CLEVELAND, Ou10, Dec. 9.—The recent suc- 
cess of the home modernizing exposition held 
under the auspices of the Lakewood Home 
Modernizing Bureau has prompted the organ- 
ization of the Cleveland Home Modernizing 
Bureau with headquarters adjacent to the Archi- 
tects Exhibit (Inc.) in the Hanna Building. 
Plans are under way for a large exposition and 
show to be staged in January under the aus- 
pices of the Construction Club. 

Officers elected to head the Modernization 
Bureau are: President, A. E. Avery, vice 
president of the Kennedy Co.; vice president, 
W. B. Higgins, Architect’s Exhibit; secretary, 
R. F. Goodnow; treasurer, George Holebrook, 
vice president of the Land Title Abstract & 
Trust Co. 

The Lakewood Chamber of Commerce has 
already voted its endorsement of the project 
and its spread to larger fields in the Cleveland 
territory. S@ REZ S 
Sign Brings Business From the Sky 

Oneonta, N. Y., Dec. 9.—It is getting to be 
a fairly common thing for lumber dealers to 
have the names of their towns painted in large 
letters on the roofs of their lumber sheds, as a 
guide post for the benefit of aviators, but it is 
believed that an entirely new record has been 
established by the sign painted on the roof of 
its shed by the Briggs Lumber Co., this city, in 
that within a very short time after the sign 
had been completed it actually resulted in the 


,company receiving two orders from air travel- 


ers passing over. 

It looks as though retail lumber advertising, 
and, in fact, advertising of every sort, is emerg- 
ing from the two-dimensional phase into a new 
three-dimensional aspect, or something of that 
sort as Einstein might figure it out. Anyway, 
the time is certainly drawing near when travel- 
ers wii! not only as at present look horizontally, 
and upward, at advertising signs, but also will 
be looking down upon them. 

Realizing this fact, the progressive and for- 
ward-looking lumber company referred to did 
not content itself, as usually -has been done, 
with merely painting the name of the town on 
its shed roof, but also painted its firm name 
and the word “Lumber,” as well as “Oneonta, 
N. Y.,” all in immense letters 14 feet high, 
while the word “Oneonta” covers a space 117 
feet long. 

The first customer secured as a result of 
the sign was Earl P. Elmore, Oneonta’s first 
pleasure pilot, who placed an order the day 
alter the sign was completed, saying, “I no- 
ticed your sign as I flew over the town this 
morning, and here is an order.” 

The second customer was Lieut. Greer, from 
the Naval Station at Squantum, Mass., who 
landed at the Oneonta airport Thanksgiving 
morning to have repairs made to his ship, fol- 
lowing a forced landing at Cobleskill. He 
needed to have a new strut made for his plane. 
A telephone call was made to the Briggs com- 
pany and President Roscoe C. Briggs person- 
ally secured workmen and supervised the exe- 
cution of the order. 

The huge sign is painted with a special com- 
Position, for which Mr. Briggs searched for 
two years or more, 


To Exhibit at Motor Boat Show 


New York, Dec. 9.—One of the outstanding 
exhibits to be made at the New York Motor 
Boat Show, to be held at the Grand Central 
Palace, Jan. 17-25, 1930, will be that of the 
Indiana Quartered Oak Co., of Long Island 
City. This company will show many inter- 
esting ship models, finished) and unfinished 
samples of Philippine “Indoako” wood, photo- 
graphs of the company’s plant in the Philip- 
pines etc. Through this exhibit the Indiana 
company hopes to demonstrate to the leading 


boat builders that Indoako wood is one of the 
best materials available. The company als» 
believes that lumbermen will find it to their 
advantage to handle this profitable wood, for, 
in addition to its use in boat building, it has 
many other purposes for which it may be suc- 
cessfully utilized. The \Indiana Quartered 
Oak Co. will have a well known designer and 
builder of runabouts and hydroplanes, Cliff 
S. Hadley, in attendance at its booth every 
afternoon during the show, to give advice to 
anyone with a boat problem to solve. 














This cozy cottage is attractive and economical. 











Note the floor plan below 


Sell Summer Cottages Now 


With the thermometer hugging the zero mark 
over large areas of the North and with spring 
four or five months away, it may seem like 
“off season” for talking about or trying to 
sell summer cottages. 

Such, however, is not the case, as the expe- 
rience of many dealers has proved that the 
best time to interest prospects in building sum- 
mer cottages is during the winter, using the 
argument of building in the early spring and 
having everything ready for occupancy next 
summer. 

In fact, at the average resort, no sooner have 
the regular summer residents departed than 
others start building for the coming season. 

A good way for dealers located near resorts 
to get in touch with possible prospects is to 
secure, from the office of the recorder of deeds, 
the names of all persons who have purchased 
lots during the last year. Another source of 
prospects for summer cottage sales is the names 
of persons who have spent vacations at the 
resort. This of course would apply only to 
resorts whose clientele consists of persons who 
remain long enough to become really attached 
to the locality and who might be interested in 
having summer cottages of their own there. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has recently had 
its staff photographer photograph a number of 
summer cottagés of desirable types. The first 
of this new series of summer cottage designs 
appears herewith. Others will follow at inter- 
vals during the next few months. It is hoped 
that this new series of summer cottage sug- 
gestions may be a real help to dealers in secur- 


ing and selling prospects for summer homes of 
moderate cost. 
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Greeting the Customer and 


Making Him Feel “At Home” 


“We planned this office so there would al- 
ways be someone here to welcome the customer 
the minute he steps in the door.” 

The man who said that was sitting behind 
a desk on which was a neat blue and white 
sign with the lecend: 


WILLIAM H. SHIPPY 


“BILL” 
SALES AND PURCHASES 


He is vice president and manager of the 
C. R. Brewer Lumber Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
The office, which was built in 1927, has a 
frontage on what is believed to be the longest 
street in the world, for it is Michigan Avenue 
from Detroit to Chicago. The building was 
designed to look attractive to the autoist as 
he whizzes by on highway US-12, and also to 
present a “come hither” appearance to the pe- 
destrian. 

The display window plays a prominent part 
in this program. It is not excessively large 
—an expanse of not more than a dozen feet— 
but it is so arranged as to make display or 
change of display quite easy. -At the time of 
the visit of an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative, furniture for a breakfast alcove was 
on display, and other built-in features could 
be seen, also, through the icy design which 
winter’s chill had painted upon the window. 
Beyond the window display section could be 
seen a rather large room full of numerous 
pieces of furniture and millwork. 

But the entrance to the office was nearby, at 
the corner of the building, and it looked in- 
viting. As the writer walked inside he was 
greeted immediately by a man behind a counter. 
There was a sign designating this man, too, 
and his co-worker a few feet away. The signs 
read: C. Raymond Brewer, “Ray,” Credit & 
Finances; and Roy P. Norman, “Roy,” Orders 
& Quotations. No reason there for not know- 
ing to whom you were talking. 

It was quickly agreed that “Bill” was the 
man to do the talking, in this instance, and 
he soon appeared on the scene. He explained 


; 
: 





A convenient way to display doors. 


the reason for the signs, as mentioned in the 
opening paragraph, and added: 

“We don’t want our customers to come in 
here and have to wait around for a half hour 
while someone is busy at other tasks, and then 
have him not know who he is talking to. That 


A 2x4 at top and bottom holds 
each door in position, and the portal swings on a pivot made of bolts 


embarrasses the customer, and he feels it. With 
these signs he can know who the man behind 
the counter is, and with what department of 
the business he is most familiar. The man 
doesn’t have to talk through a partition, or a 
railing, or a keyhole. It puts the customer 
more at his ease . And then, when there’s any 
selling to be done, we do it right here in the 
office as a rule—don’t leave that job to a yard 
man, who may or may not be trained as a 
salesman.” 

The manager then led the way into the dis- 
play room, which presented an interesting sight. 
Built-in furniture was there, and millwork, 
but more than that was to be seen. Instead 
of confining activities to the “orthodox” lumber 
yard items, this company is branching out a 
bit, as was indicated by the toboggan slide, 
which seemed a mute declaration that “if chil- 
dren want toboggan slides, we want them to 
be made of good hardwood, which rust does 
not corrupt.” 

One of the most interesting displays in the 
room, however, is the door rack. The essen- 
tial elements of this consist of a pair of two- 
by-fours, one fastened to the floor, as a sill, 
and the other to the wall, for a top-plate. Be- 
tween these two the doors swing freely on 
spindles, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. It will be noted that a way was found 
to make even a circle top door fit in this rack, 
by means of a special frame; this door swings 
like the others, and not in the middle. The 
entire rack is a most convenient device, and 
one which may be-adapted to almost any space. 

As the tour of inspection ended, and we re- 
turned to the office lobby, the president of the 
company, C. R. Brewer himself, came from 
his private office to extend greetings. He was 
just preparing for the start of a trip to Florida, 
to spend the month of December ard perhaps 
several other months, too. After a lifetime of 
lumbering he has retired from active work in 
the business, leaving that to his trusted asso- 
ciates. Concerning the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
he had an interesting incident to relate. 

“Thirty years ago,” 
he said, “when I had a 
yard back East, in 
Great Barrington, M4ss., 
a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
came to our place to 
write about it. We 
talked a while, and he 
got all the information 
he wanted for his story. 
And then, two days 
after that appeared in 
the paper, we sold a 
contract for three mil- 
lion feet of box shook, 
as a result.” 


During this conversa- 
tion, “Bill” had taken a 
seat at his desk again. 
Over his head was a no- 
tary public’s certificate, 
and it was displayed in 
proper lumberman’s 
style, in a frame and 
with wood instead of 
the conventional paper 
as background. It car- 
ried out the lumber at- 
mosphere of the office, 
so noticeable in the gum trim and the maple 
flooring, the wood everywhere. Wood lath 
was used for the plaster. 

Near the manager’s right shoulder, as he 
sat in his chair, was a little metal door that 
seemed put there for a special purpose. 











William H. Shippy, vice president and manager 
of the C. R. Brewer Lumber Co., of Battle 
Creek, Mich. Signs like that on his desk make 
the customer feel acquainted immediately. At 
the left is shown the parcel chute through which 
delivery tickets are passed to the drivers 


“That’s a parcel chute which we use to make 
possible the ‘Speedy Service’ which we adver- 
tise as our slogan,” Mr. Shippy replied to the 
question. “See, it cannot be opened from the 
outside when the inside. door is open. Between 
the outside door and the inside door is a wooden 
box, in which we put our delivery tickets. The 
driveway is just outside, there, you see, and as 
the drivers pass here it is a matter of but a 
few seconds for them to attend to this. Be- 
cause the ticket is left in the box, the driver 
never needs to wait for someone in here to 
hand it to him. That is one way in which we 
keep our service up to the minute.” 


Canned Goods Need Wooden Boxes 


“Every jobber who has had any experience 
in shipping canned fruits or vegetables from 
the Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic coast points 
through the Panama Canal to the West Coast, 
particularly during the summer months, 1s 
well acquainted with the advantage of having 
these goods packed in wooden boxes,” H. N. 
Jaeger, manager of the F. G. Foster Co., of 
Hoquiam, Wash., recently wrote to a Florida 
concern in regard to its request that canned 
foods be shipped in wooden boxes. 

During the warm weather the holds of 
freighters, particularly steel ships, Mr. Jaeger 
said, become unbearably hot during the slow 
trip through the canal. Any canned goods 
under these conditions are bound to sweat. 
When packed in wooden cases, there is suffi- 
ecient ventilation to permit a more complete 
evaporation of this moisture without too much 
damage. Where the cans are packed in fiber 
cases, which permit no ventilation whatever, 
the labels become badly discolored because of 
the moisture, and rust spots will develop. 

We are always very particular to insist that 
our shipments of canned goods coming from 
the Gulf and Atlantic ports be shipped in 
wooden. cascs. The last shipment of grape- 
fruit which we received from one of the Flor- 
ida packers was shipped in fiber containers, 
and arrived in the most deplorable condition. 
The tins were badly rusted, labels discolored 
and apparently the moisture was sufficient to 
permeate the fiber cases, so that it was neces- 
sary to tie fully 50 percent of the shipment 
to hold the boxes together. Out of 100 cases 
in the shipment, we were forced to refuse 
and return twenty-eight cases. Had this ship- 
ment been packed in good substantial wooden 
boxes, we feel confident that the shipment 
would have arrived here in good condition. 
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Sees Great Opportunities for Business Expansion 


‘(Continued from Front Page) 

To me it seems ill-advised that any business man should indulge 
too much at this time in prognostications as to what the future 
holds. I prefer to leave this to the professional statistician and 
economists. The underlying cause of the recent stock market 
crash was unquestionably the anticipation of future profits and a 
degree of over-confidence in the expansion of American business. 
There really exists no crisis at the present time, but there is an 
urgent need for the business man to maintain the strength of his 
individual organization and to join with others in his own industry 
and their allied groups in solving the problems that confront them, 
so that full advantage may be taken of the bright business pros- 
pects that lie ahead, without passing through that stage of depres- 
sion which brings with it retrenchment of construction, reduction 
of wages, unemployment, and widespread suffering. 


Take Advantage of New Conditions 


My purpose in addressing you today as subscribers to the South- 
ern Pine Association is to remind you of the extent to which we 
have been able, during the last two years, to place ourselves in a 
position to take advantage of these new conditions. The rapid 
changes which have been taking place in our industrial life have 
had their effect upon trade organizations. The old type of trade 
association, dealing in generalities, and having as its principal pur- 
pose the holding of functional gatherings, has long outlived its 
usefulness. The business men of this country are demanding more 
virile and energetic work in their behalf, and an intimate knowl- 
edge on the part of their organizations of the needs of their in- 


. dustry. 


Some two years ago, your Officials pointed out the new condi- 
tions which faced us, and indicated the extent to which our or- 
ganization would have to adapt itself to these rapidly changing 
conditions. We were reminded that our responsibility does not 
cease with the sale and shipment of our product; that we must 
know more than ever before to what use our product is being 
put; that. we must intensify our program of better manufacture 
so that our product may be properly graded, seasoned, and classi- 
fied, and cut to sizes that will cause the least waste; that our 
guaranty to the consumer, through the use of grade- and trade- 
marks, must be enlarged to include all manufacturers having jus- 
tifiable pride in their quality product; that the sale of southern 
pine must be in keeping with scientific and modern methods of 
merchandising, if it is to retain its place in competitive fields, 

I want to review briefly some of the most important activities 
of our association during the last two years so that you may 
understand how our organization has prepared itself to meet these 
changing conditions and render more valuable service. As you 
will see at this meeting, as well as our future meetings, there is 
no doubt that our entire machinery is so adjusted that the asso- 
ciation will be able to serve subscribers better than ever before, 
no matter what the future holds in store for business in general 
or our industry in particular. 

Our sense of responsibility for our product has been manifest 
for years. Grade-marking as a practice was for a long time solely 
a Southern Pine Association function. 


Good Will Accruing 


With the interest of the National association, and other regional 
associations in this, however, and through our own efforts in St. 
Louis and in other campaigns, grade-marking of lumber has be- 
come nation-wide, and of greater public advantage. We now 
find several large industrial users as well as the United States 
Government showing a strong preference for grade-marked lumber. 
This has only served to prove the wisdom of our officers and 
subscribers in anticipating the demand of the public for service 
and in placing their organization in a position to render that serv- 
ice. The good will accruing from this broad-visioned action is com- 
ing before tis to an ever-increasing extent: The association’s pub- 
lic spirited interest in home building; its assistance to industrial 
users and consumers generally in obtaining the exact grade and 
quality desired, as well as assurance of correctness in count, has 
been of tremendous value to our trade extension men in promot- 
mg the product of subscribers. 

Within our own ranks, the viewpoint of subscribers has changed 
to meet these new conditions, For twelve years the association 
was handicapped through having to promote the product of all of 
our mills under the common name of “southern pine.” With the 
recent lifting of this restriction, the association is able to differen- 





tiate between longleaf and shortleaf in its promotion work, and it 
is finding it possible more finely to distinguish the particular quali- 
ties within these species that especially fit them for require- 
ments in use. This enables our trade extension men to recom- 
mend to the public specifically the best wood that should be used 
for a given purpose. 


Must Watch Freight Rates 


Another distinct change has taken place in our attitude toward 
freight rates, which are playing an increasingly important part in 
our marketing process. We have come to realize that freight 
rate adjustments must be given the closest attention because 
transportation represents one item of cost that does not lie wholly 
within our control. While our policy in the past was one of non- 
interference, as far as proposals for the reduction of rates on com- 
peting species of wood was concerned, changing economic condi- 
tions have shown the wisdom of protecting our markets, and the 
association is now able to protest reductions in freight rates from 
other and competing lumber producing territories. 

If anyone thad mentioned the inclusion of moisture content pro- 
visions in our standard grading rules a few years ago, it would 
have been disastrous to the association. Most of us for years 
have endeavored to dry our product properly, but we seemingly 
did not realize that we should capitalize upon this added invest- 
ment and care, and, as a matter of fact, that lumber buyers should 
in some way be protected against the receipt of improperly sea- 
soned lumber. It was through the association that we learned 
how southern pine, as a wood, was suffering in various markets 
because of the tremendous production of this product by manu- 
facturers who were careless in seasoning. Something had to be 
done to assure lumber buyers that they could safely specify south- 
ern pine, and receive thoroughly dried lumber. It was also through 
the Southern Pine Association that we learned how far we could 
safely go in including maximums in our rules. Specifications pré- 
pared in a haphazard manner would have defeated the very pur- 
pose of the movement, because, on the one hand, the permissible 
moisture content might have been so high as to afford no protec- 
tion to the user of southern pine, and on the other, so low as 
to be impossible of attainment from a practical manufacturing 
standpoint. 

The concentration of all our work at New Orleans, including 
the re-arrangement of certain functional activities, has enabled us 
to place the association upon a most businesslike basis. This, too, 
may be attributed to the changing conditions, for while the pre- 
vious management conformed to the conditions existing prior to 
this time, and to the general type of work done by the associa- 
tion, the present program required greater concentration and 
closer supervision. 

The present chairman of our advertising committee, C. C. Shep- 
pard, recently expressed very aptly how our organization has been 
revamped. He said that we are no longer hunting with a shot 
gun, but with a rifle, attacking our problems very specifically and 
energetically, and with very effective results. 

The evolution of our association has seen its promotion, first 
of home building, then of wood, next of pine generally, and now 
not only all of these things, but also very specifically the product 
of our subscribers. Our work in the anthracite region, among the 
automotive industries, in the oil fields, in St. Lou's, and in other 
markets, while of primary advantage to the lumber specifier and 
consumer, it is of direct and specific value to our subscribers. 


Handicaps Outside of Association 


A great handicap to the ultimate results in all our work is due 
to the number of southern pine producing units outside of our 
organization, This has brought about a lack of standardization 
and the marketing of southern pine products inferior to those of 
the mills which we represent. During the last year or more we 
have done some research work and given some study along the 
lines of constructive help for that large and increasing number 
of smaller units in the southern pine field. We believe that through 
our co-operation and educational work herein lies one of our great- 
est opportunities looking to a wider and more permanent demand 
and consumption of our products. 

Our declining revenues represent a most difficult problem, the 
solution of which will require the best thought in our industry. 
The last:two years have witnessed the cutting out of a large 
number of southern pine mills that were subscribers to the asso- 
ciation, and this tendency may be expected to continue. It is, 
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therefore, up to your directors to determine what steps should 
be taken to assure the proper financing of the work you consider 
Meetings of our budget committee and directors will 
be held in January to give full consideration to this matter, and 
we sincerely hope that some means may be arrived at for con- 
tinuing with full vigor the work which has proved so valuable 


essential. 


to us in the past. 


It was very obvious to me that among the industries repre- 
sented at the Washington meetings, those which showed strength 
effective and well financed trade associations, 
to keep in step with the strong industries of our country, we must 


had 


If we hope 





concentrate on such important activities as ‘the standardizaion of 
our product, the efficient and economical operation of our plants 
modern and intensive merchandising methods, and last, but in 
my opinion, most important of all, such research and investiga. 
tion as is necessary to give us the facts needed for these activities. 
We must understand that the basis of success in trade association 
work is co-operation and the willingness to abide by the will of 
the majority. The thought left by President Hoover was that we 
must not wait for others to act but must each consider his own 
responsibility from his own personal standpoint as well as that of 
his community, his industry, and his trade association, 


Vital Problems Engage Southern Piners 


Progress in Grade-Marking, Advertising Accomplishments, Merchandising Methods and 
Production Problems Are Discussed—Consumers’ Needs Considered 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Hor Sprincs, Ark., Dec. 10.—Probably not 
in the nearly fifteen years of activity of the 
Southern Pine Association has a more interest- 
ing or more constructive meeting been held than 
occurred here today, the earnestness and inter- 
est of the nearly two hundred lumbermen 
present being shown in the fact that it was 
almost 7 o’clock this evening before President 
Reimers brought the meeting to a close. The 
sessions have been marked by heart-to-heart 
discussions of the problems of manufacturing 
and merchandising that must be satisfactorily 
solved before the industry again may feel that 
it is on the high road to prosperity. The meet- 
ing was called to order by President Reimers, 
who spoke of the recent severe illness of Sec- 
retary H. C. Berckes and the regret that every- 
ene felt over his enforced absence from the 
meeting, the first he has missed since his con- 
nection with the organization. Adam Triesch- 
mann was named a committee of one to send 
to Mr. Berckes a telegram of sympathy from 
the association. President Reimers then de- 
livered what many pronounced as the strongest 
presidential message that has been presented 
before the association in many years. [This 
address appears on the front page and page 51 
of this issue—EDp1Tor. ] 

Following the president’s address, C. C. Shep- 
pard, chairman of the advertising and trade 
promotion committee, assumed the chair. He 
first made a brief report of some of the activi- 
ties of the committee—the selection of a new 
agency and the reasons therefor, the program 
for promoting longleaf and shortleaf pine sep- 
arately for the purposes for which each is best 
suited, and referred briefly to other activities 
that would be discussed in greater detail. He 
then called on John F. Carter, trade promotion 
manager, who briefly sketched a number of the 
projects that have been undertaken or planned. 
He referred particularly to a bulletin now being 
prepared for engineers and architects, to be used 
in drawing specifications, and spoke of the 
moisture content exhibit that attracted so much 
attention at the National convention of retailers. 
He also referred to the campaign in the anthra- 
cite region and to some of the other outstanding 
activities. 

Advertising, Grading and Trade Promotion 


C. L. Fitzgerald, of the Fitzgerald Agency, 
was introduced and in a short talk explained 
in a general way the advertising and promotive 
campaign the agency has recommended after 
making an exhaustive study of conditions in 
the southern pine industry. His subject was 
presented in an interesting way and his talk 
was well received. 

L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel, in his 
report on the St. Louis grade-marking cam- 
paign coupled with it a discussion of the small 
mill problem, which is so closely identified with 
the campaign. He showed that large mills 
subscribing to the association produce only 30 
percent of the output of southern pine, large 
mills outside the association produce 20 percent, 
ahd 50 percent is produced by small mills. He 





read from a Government report showing that 
lumber produced by small mills in Mississippi 
is sold at $18.50 and produces a profit of 20 
percent, and said this is the competition the 
large mills are facing. He urged the necessity 
of working out a proposition whereby a greater 
number of small mills could be brought into 





L. R. PUTMAN, Cc. C. SHEPPARD, 
Chicago; Clarks, La.; 
Reported on Marking Reported for Adver- 

Campaign tising Committee 


co-operation with the association, with resultant 
benefit to the industry and the public. 

Mr. Putman introduced Charles M. Huttig, 
president of the St. Louis Lumber Co., a prom- 
inent retailer of St. Louis, who described in 
detail the grade-marking campaign in that city, 
the organization and work of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumber Institute, the advertising and 
promotion of grade-marked lumber that had 
been done and the splendid results accomplished. 
Already there has been a large increase in the 
amount of grade-marked lumber bought by the 
retailers, he said, and as a result of experience 
in this campaign he had definitely decided here- 
after to accept without regrading or further 
inspection the lumber as grade-marked at the 
mill, leaving to the mill the responsibility for 
any errors that might be made. While results 
in St. Louis have been quite satisfactory, he 
felt that there was much yet to be done and 
thought grade-marking should be made a major 
activity of the association, in connection with 
the retailers all over the country. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was opened with an 
earnest and inspiring talk by A. J. Peavy, 
Shreveport, La., based on his observations as 
a member of the committee that negotiated 
with the St. Louis dealers. L. R. Putman spoke 
of the effect of the St. Louis campaign on 
other sections, saying that similar campaigns 
are being planned in Cleveland and Columbus, 
Ohio, while the West Coast association is ar- 


ranging for a similar campaign in Los Angeles, 

At this juncture merchandising problems 
were set aside temporarily and an informative 
talk was heard from Dr. Carl Hartley, chief 
pathologist, bureau of plant industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, under whose 
direction is being made a study of sap stain 
in southern lumber and its effects. He said 
sap stain in the South is due to fungi, which 
do not cause decay or any weakening in the 
lumber. He thought the prevalence of sap stain 
would increase, due to the smaller timber being 
cut and the increase in the production of small 
mills which did not have proper facili-. 
ties for caring for the lumber. He spoke of 
infection in the logs that causes blue stain, 
saying that often infection can be reached 
by spraying or end coating the logs. He de- 
scribed the different methods for preventing sap 
stain, the development of chemicals for this pur- 
pose and said the best material that has been 
developed can be applied through the use of 
dipping vats at a cost of not more than 20 
cents a thousand feet. 

Ray Wiess, sales manager, Kirby Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex., opened a discussion of the 
requirements of the railroads and car builders, 
stressing the desirability of an effort to secure 
a change in car specifications that would make 
it less difficult for the mills to fill the require- 
ments. He especially favored an effort to get 
railroads to design and build single sheathed 


cars. 
Talks on Car Building 


L. J. Marshall, Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., read a highly interesting and 
informative paper on the subject of car building, 
beginning with the statement that of the three 
general types of cars built in the last decade, 
50 percent were single sheathed composite cars, 
40 percent steel cars, and 10 percent double 
sheathed composite cars. [This paper will be 
published in next week’s issue of AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

The speaker suggested that a survey be made 
of the facilities of the mills for furnishing car 
material before inaugurating a campaign to in- 
duce any changes in present specifications. 

This subject aroused keen discussion and 
some differences of opinion, during which O. N. 
Cloud, manager Long Leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.), 
urged the manufacturers to find out the trend 
of car building, then get in line to supply the 
material required. 

E. E. Hall, R. W. Wier Lumber Co., Hous- 
ton, thought an effort should be made to induce 
the railroads to develop a car building pro- 
gram that would cover a certain period of time 
so that mills would have a more definite idea 
of what would be needed and could arrange 
production schedules accordingly. : 

Reporting on the work in connection with 
small mill production, H. H. Bolinger said that 
no definite program had yet been worked out. 

Mr. Putman then told of the co-operation 
extended by roofer manufacturers in Georgia 
and introduced three members of the Roofer 
Manufacturers’ Club, C. B. King, C. R. Mason 
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and D. W. Alexander, each of whom made a 
brief talk, the latter telling something of the 
origin of the roofer. Each of these speakers 
expressed appreciation of the effort being made 
to standardize and improve small mill produc- 
tion and promised continued co-operation. Mr. 
King illustrated his talk with a number of 
pointed stories that convulsed the audience with 
laughter and markedly relieved the tension of 
the preceding discussions. 


Work With Automotive Industries 


Adam Trieschmann reported briefly on the 
work being done with the automotive industries, 
being followed by W. T. Murray, who dis- 
cussed crating and panel stock for those in- 
dustries and suggested a change in the grading 
rules for export stock. 

H. C. Eaton gave an illuminating report on 
the promotion of wooden derricks in the oil 
fields and of the exhibit of a full sized derrick 
that was displayed at the recent International 
Petroleum Exposition that was visited by 120,- 
000 people. On this subject, E. E. Hall made 
a plea for the promotion of quality lumber and 
offered a resolution that each Southern Pine 
Association mill be requested to place a mark 
on every piece of lumber or timber indicating 
the species of tree from which it was cut, using 
the words longleaf or shortleaf or proper indi- 
cating initials or abbreviations for such words; 
also that the association be instructed to ad- 
vertise species-marked along with grade-marked 
lumber. This resolution was seconded by C. W. 
Goodyear, Great Southern Lumber Co., and 
on motion was referred to the grade-marking 
committee. P. A. Bloomer briefly discussed 
moisture content specifications and M. L. 
Fleishel reported on the export campaign. 

On the question, Shall the Southern Pine 
Association Make Exhibits at Retail Conven- 
tions? there was much discussion, resulting in 
the adoption of a motion that if making such 
exhibits would necessitate reducing the field 
force or curtailing the present advertising pro- 
gram, the exhibits be omitted. 

At this juncture Chairman Sheppard turned 


the meeting back to President Reimers, who 
asked Judge W. S. Bennet to report on the 
lumber tariff situation. Judge Bennet recounted 
some of the work that had been done and ex- 
pressed confidence that the bill as finally passed 
will provide for a tariff on softwood lumber, 
on shingles and on birch, maple and beech 
lumber. The meeting then adjourned. 


Shows Need for Protective Tariff 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 9.—Decided excep- 
tion to contentions of northern and eastern 
lumber interests that the present agitation of 
southern manufacturers for a protective lum- 
ber tariff is untimely and not demanded by 
conditions within the industry was voiced last 
week by C. C. Sheppard, of Clarks, La., chair- 
man of a special tariff committee organized by 
the Southern Pine Association. 


The southern manufacturers have appealed 
for tariff protection in view of steadily increas- 
ing importations of Russian lumber. These 
imports with others from Canada during the 
last three years have seriously affected mar- 
kets along the Atlantic seaboard, they say, and 
in view of the contemplated business expansion 
program of the Soviet Russian government 
such importations will increase at a much 
higher rate in the future unless action is taken 
to protect American produced lumber. 


(Mr. Sheppard, as chairman of the commit- 
tee of southern lumber manufacturers which 
appeared before senators and representatives 
in Washington three weeks ago, issued a for- 
mal statement that was today forwarded to 
leading business men and interests through- 
out the South. 

In replying to the contentions of other in- 
terests that importations of Russian lumber 
thus far give no real cause for alarm by 
American manufacturers, Mr. Sheppard cites 
official figures showing mounting yearly totals 
over the last three years. He said: 

As to the statement that Russian importa- 
tions so far are not great enough to cause any 





real harm to American lumber producers. This 
is true, but the rapid increase in imports is 
appalling and, in view of the contemplated 
business expansion program of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, indicates what we may expect in 
the future if protective measures in favor of 
American lumber manufacturing interests are 
not effected. 

Mr. Sheppard then cites figures showing 
total yearly imports over the last three years: 

1927—5,592,000 board feet. 

1928—23,884,000 board feet. 

1929—50,000,000 to 54,000,000 board feet. 

The figures for 1927 and 1928 come from the 
United States Department of Commerce and 
those for 1929 are supplied by A. C. Dutton, 
the principal American importer of Russian 
lumber, Mr. Sheppard says. 


During the same period of years Russia in- 
creased its exports to England to 900,000,000 
board feet annually. The lumber manufac- 
tured products of Sweden and Finland were 
almost entirely excluded because of Russian 
competition. The same problem now faces 
American manufacturers. 

In emphasizing the importance of the lum- 
ber business to the prosperity of the South, 
Mr. Sheppard says: 

The manufacture of lumber is a dominant 
industry in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Tennessee and Missouri. The industry for 
many years has given employment to more 
than 300,000 persons, representing almost 22 
percent of all persons employed in these thir- 
teen States. 

The southern manufacturers have been sup- 
ported in their efforts for favorable tariff ac- 
tion by West Coast producers and leaders of 
other lumber producing regions. 

It is a widely recognized fact, according to 
the southern lumberman’s statement, that Rus- 
sia is in a position to manufacture and deliver 
along the Atlantic seaboard and in eastern 
markets good grades of lumber at selling 
prices lower than the manufacturing costs 
— under which American producers must 
work, 


National Directors Consider Problems 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Hor Sprincs, Arx., Dec. 11.—With thirty- 
mine directors present, the largest number ever 
attending a similar meeting, the quarterly meet- 
ing of the directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was held here to- 
day, being attended also by a large number of 
lumbermen who had assembled for the various 
meetings scheduled for the three days here 
this week. 

Even the highly individualized lumber in- 
dustry is succumbing to the vogue of mergers 
and consolidations, Wilson Compton, Washing- 
ton, D. C., secretary and manager, said in his 
report. Referring to mergers now in process, 
Mr. Compton said: 

I do not believe that our industry will in 
the long run successfully resist or try to 
resist the economic forces and trends toward 
more powerful and dominant selling units of 
operation and control—first in selling, then 
diversified manufacture, and capable of far 
more complete” utilization of raw materials 
than is now ordinarily possible in lumber 
manufacturing plants. 


Pending the changes that consolidations will 
effect, Mr. Compton said that the present prob- 
lems before the industry were the successful 
maintenance of lumber demand and the effect 
of control of supply. 

On Mr. Compton’s suggestion the meeting 
referréd to the executive committee his pro- 
Posals to deal with those problems through 
three additional services relating to the collec- 
tion and dissemination of data regarding supply 
and demand. 

W. F. Shaw; trade extension manager, told 
the directors that about a million dollars was 
available for his department’s work in 1930, of 
Which more than $400,000 would be for adver- 


tising, publications and other forms of publicity. 
For research $111,000 would be available and 
for direct trade promotion $405,000. Mr. Shaw 
commended the creation of finance companies 
to introduce the installment buying principle 
into the lumber industry through the financing 
of lumber-built houses. 


F, O. Perkins, of the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., New York advertising agency, briefly 
sketched the 1930 advertising program both as 
to policy and publications. 


A committee of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents conferred with the direc- 
tors in the afternoon regarding endorsement 
of trade- and grade-marking of lumber by the 
association. It was stated that if the purchas- 
ing agents of the country would insist on trade- 
marked guaranteed grade-marked lumber the 
problem of persuading all the mills to produce 
it would be solved and the buying of lumber 
protected and simplified. After a long discus- 
sion the purchasing agents’ spokesmen said 
they would draft a letter on the subject, to be 
sent to their 8,000 members. What they would 
say was not precisely stated, but they agreed 
to consult with an advisory committee from 
the lumbermen. Members of the purchasing 
agents committee are: John R. Whitehead, 
Chicago; J.. G. Broderick, Hamilton, Ont.; 
W. F. Wagner, Philadelphia; J. McRobbie, 
Detroit; F. E. Colenworthy, Worcester, Mass. ; 
N. B.- Rhoads, New Orleans; G. A. Thomp- 
son, Bartlesville, Okla. The lumber commit- 
tee appointed on motion of Edward Hines, Chi- 
cago, was announced by the Chair as A. C. 
Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; M. B. Nelson, Kansas 
City; J. H. Townshend, Memphis; W. C-. 
Geddes, Winchester, Idaho, and Edward Hines. 

Frank G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss., chairman 


of the tax committee, presented the situation 
in regard to national income taxation reduction 
and protested vigorously against the level re- 
duction of personal and corporate taxes, hold- 
ing that the discrimination was too great be- 
tween the two. 

C. J. Morgan, manager of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Corporation, spoke of the progress of 
that institution and urged support. 

G Dulany, jr., Chicago, reviewed the 
progress of the Interinsurance Exchange, which 
he said was now in a prosperous condition and 
deserving of the patronage of all members of 
the association. 

The visitors were guests at a dinner tonight 
tendered by the lumbermen of Arkansas, at 
which C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La., was toast- 
master and the principal speakers C. E. Evans, 
Little Rock, and E. C. Hole, manager, AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. A. C. Dixon, 
Eugene, Ore., and John H. Kirby, Houston, 
fg also were called upon and made brief 
talks. 

A feature of the dinner was a number of 
songs charmingly rendered by Miss Miriam 
Axley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. O. O. Axley, 
Warren, Ark. Mr. Axley is vice president of 
the Southern Pine Association. 





TWENTY-EIGHT counties have entered lands 
under the provisions of the Wisconsin refores- 
tation law permitting tax exemptions and pro- 
viding for other State aid. Forest County led 
the list with 47,759 acres entered, Price County 
was next with 26,833 and Ashland County third 
with 20,837. Other heavy entries have been 
made for the northern counties of the State 
with relatively small registrations for the cen- 
tral and southern counties. 
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How Fine Woods Help Make Beautiful Radio | 


Lumber Purchasing Agent for Grigsby-Grunow Co. Tells How World’s Largest F urnite 
: Factory Uses Wood in Building Cabinets for Majestic 


Wood, to be used in the modern radio cab- 
inet, must be, first of all, one of the varieties 
in vogue in modern furniture. Next, it must 
be obtainable in sufficiently large quantities to 
assure a dependable supply. And it must not 
be too expensive. 

Gum is the great favorite nowadays because 
it satisfies these requirements better than any 
other wood, E. Erickson, lumber purchasing 
agent for the Grigsby-Grunow Co., of Chicago, 
told a representative of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN recently. He sat in the office of the 
factory where Majestic radios are made on 
a production schedule of 6,500 every day, and 
took some of his valuable time to explain the 
how and why. 

“It would be better,” he said, “if you were 
to ask me why we don’t use some of the other 
woods. Walnut, for instance, is too expensive. 
We use it, of course, to face our cabinets and 
the instrument panels, but for the main part 
of the cabinet we use gum, with a walnut finish. 
There is not enough birch available for such 
large demands. Chestnut and poplar are not 
furniture woods. Oak is not a furniture wood. 
Neither is maple.” 

“But, Mr. Erickson,” we asked, “oak seems 
to be staging a comeback. Last July at the 
American Furniture Mart here in Chicago 
there was quite a lot of it shown: If that 
gains favor as expected, would you change 
your plans accordingly ?” 

“Yes, there was oak over there,” he replied, 
“and I saw several sets of curly maple, too. 
If oak becomes popular in furniture again, we 
probably will put out one or two models, in 
oak, to see how they are received. If the 
public likes them, we will then go into their 
manufacture on a larger scale.” 

As he talked it became plain that this mam- 
moth company’s chief concern, once the radio 
has been made technically excellent as a fine 
receiving set and musical instrument, is to so 
design it that the completed unit is a thing 
of beauty that will harmonize with the other 
furniture in the home. “Other” furniture is 
the proper term, for the Majestic radio is 
distinctly a piece of fine furniture. It has to 
be, for, like all modern radios, if it is to be 
successful it must fit perfectly into the scheme 
of interior decoration of hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes. Gone are the days when a 
man could take any old board, mount a vario- 
coupler on one end, a condenser on the other, 
tubes in between, batteries here and there over 
the table, and an amazing tangle of wires in 
between, and have a radio. The women won't 
stand for it any more. They demand a radio 
that is furniture—furniture that will look 
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When nailed together the cabinets are pushed in groups along the floor 
to this department, where the finishing touches are applied, just before 
polishing and staining 
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nice in the same room with the dining room 
table, or the library table, or the chairs. 

That is the demand of Mrs. American (and 
Mr. American, too), and in meeting it the 
Grigsby-Grunow Co. has become the world’s 
largest furniture manufacturer. Of the 13,000 
men and women employed by the company, 
6,000 are kept busy making the cabinets. And 

















One of the three models of the Majestic radio, 
made by the Grigsby-Grunow Co., Chicago. 
The daily production schedule is 6,500 


how they do use lumber! The sets themselves 
are built up of gum dimension, surfaced four 
sides, and plywood panels, 80 percent sap gum 
and 20 percent red. The dimension cutting re- 
quires daily between 100,000 and 110,000 feet 
of rough lumber. Every working day the fac- 
tory consumes 60,000 feet of this finished 
dimension, along with 87,000 square feet of 
plywood. About 38,500 feet of walnut molding 
are used, too, before the employees quit for 
the day. 

The dimension stock is ordered exactly to 
the size required. However, because the 
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at the mill. 


Grigsby-Grunow Co. concentrates all its efforts 
on three models, only forty-two different j- 
mensions are necessary. Posts, for instance, 
on one of these models are bought in 134-inch 
squares 25% inches long. And for one of the 


stretchers, underneath, the dimensions are 
144x144x24Y%, inches. That is just the size 
they are used. 


“Why should we buy them an eighth, or a 
quarter, of an inch longer than we want?” 
Mr. Erickson demanded. “We would just have 
to waste that much. This is a radio factory, 
The place for the lumber to be cut to size is 
They can find uses for the other 
sizes produced by the sawing, among other 
customers, but we could never use them. So 
we ‘buy just what we want.” 

The way in which this material is machined, 
with every operation accurately calculated to 
cause the smallest possible waste, and with suf- 
ficient speed to produce 6,500 cabinets a day, is 
in itself a marvel of modern manufacturing. 
With almost unbelievable speed frames and 
stretchers are mortised and tenoned. Each of 
the automatic leg-turning lathes turns out a 
finished post every ten seconds. Other opera- 
tions are similarly speedy and sure. There is 
little temptation to increase speed at the cost 
of quality in wood here, because only finished 
lumber is used and it is easy to detect flaws. 

One indication of the close figuring of costs 
may be seen in the design of the legs on one 
of the three models. As previously stated, these 
are turned from stock 1% inches square. It 
was decided that at a certain point the post 
should be wider. But instead of using larger 
stock, the workers glue to each of the four 
sides a half-inch-thick block of wood. This 
costs money, but not as much as it would cost 
to turn the entire leg from 23-inch stock, for 
in this way less wood dis used, there is less 
waste going into the sawdust chute, it takes 
considerably less time to do the turning, and 
there is not so much wear on the lathe tools. 
The idea is, “why pay a dime when by using 
your head you can find a way to do the work 
for nine cents?” The saving on each leg is a 
small amount, but when one multiplies that leg 
by the four on each radio, and the four by the 
6,500 sets made in a day, a neat sum is the 
result. 

Another thing making for efficiency is the 
machinery itself. Contrary to the procedure 
used in many places, the cabinets were designed 
first, and then machinery to make the cabinets 
was procured. Because of this, there are no 
machines standing idle part of the time. Each 
one is in operation all day, for it was purchased 
as part of the necessary equipment for turning 








Clamped between the two big “cart-wheels” the radio cabinet must be 
square when it is nailed and glued together. 


The wheels may be 
revolved at will 
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out the cabinet. Most of the operations—turn- 
ing, sanding, etc.—are automatic, and practically 
the only place where an operator can spoil 
material is in Jig-saw work, Even here it is 
nearly automatic, for every sawing is by pat- 
tern, and the template keeps the various parts 
absolutely uniform. 

When the jig-saw cuts out the decorative 
front of the loud-speaker opening in the instru- 
ment panel, it exposes a veneer core of gum. 
Everywhere in the cabinet that an edge of the 
plywood may be visible, that plywood has a 
gum core—specified “‘A’ gum core, clear of all 
defects.” At other places, however, the cores 
may be of any good hardwood, such as poplar 
or chestnut. All the cores, however, must be 
good, whether they are to be seen or not. A 
poor core will cause immediate rejection of a 
plywood panel, as will mismatches on the face 
veneers, or any warp. There is just as much 
care taken in the choice of dimension stock, 
too. Its moisture content must ‘be on 6 percent, 
and never over 8 percent. There can be no 
knots, checks, warps, or off-sizes. 

This clear stock, dimension and plywood 
panels both, when machined is ready for as- 





One of these lathes will turn out @ radio cabinet post every ten seconds. 


Each machine in the factory has an individual motor. 
blocks on rough post in lathe 


sembly, and is delivered to the cabinet assembly 
department. The whole factory works on that 
plan—each department delivers the unit or units 
to the next department when its own operations 
have been completed. In the assembly depart- 
ment the pieces of wood are quickly made into 
a cabinet by the use of special forms, shown 
in an accompanying illustration. The form 
looks very much like a pair of large wheels. 
The parts of the cabinet are placed in their 
proper positions, between these two “wheels,” 
which are then drawn together to act as clamps. 
They are always perfectly parallel, which in- 
sures a cabinet which has no chance of being 
“off square.” Clamped in this position the 
cabinet is easily and quickly fastened together, 
- soon comes out able to stand on its own 
egs. 

And here is shown another example of 
Grigsby-Grunow cunning. Once the cabinet is 
nailed and .glued together, it is not moved on 
trucks. Instead, one is placed on another (the 
upper one top-down) and the two are pushed, 
or often a whole string of radio cabinets is 
pushed, over the highly polished and waxed 
maple floor to the next department. No cost 
for trucks, no delay while trucks are being 
brought, no loading or unloading—none of 
these are necessary.: This floor with its ball- 
room finish was laid as soon as the Grigsby- 
Grunow Co. moved in the factory. The plant 
on Dickens Avenue formerly was occupied by 


the Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co., 
which used cement floors. 

As the cabinet is pushed from one department 
to the other it receives the various “finishing 
touches,” such as moldings, and the walnut 
carvings are glued on. The polishing is done 
with pumice and water, and each set gets the 
individual attention for a really good job. The 
walnut finish is a combination of oil stain and 
lacquer. Then along to another department, 
where the chassis, or working part of the radio 
is put in. The power pack is not shipped in 
the set, but is sent separate. In the mounting 
of the dynamic loud-speaker a baffle board is 
necessary, for radio engineers agree that this is 
one of the more important parts of the speaker. 
It is for the purpose of lending natural tones 
and volume without distortion. The Majestic 
radio has a baffle board of Celotex. 

The finished radio cabinet, with its chassis 
inside and the power pack in hot pursuit, then 
goes to the shipping room, where it is put in a 
shipping box which is noted for its strength. 
This box is made of three-ply gum and cot- 
tonwood veneer, rigidly braced, and is made 
especially for this purpose by a large box 





Note glued 


manufacturer. The characteristic Grigsby- 
Grunow manner of testing was employed in 
discovering the proper kind of packing box to 
use. A complete radio was packed in the usual 
manner and then sent hurtling down a stairway. 
When a box was developed that would allow 
this treatment and keep the radio in good con- 
dition, that box was used. Each of the boxes 
uses about fifty-four square feet of plywood, 
making a total day’s consumption of about 
350,000 square feet. 

And then the radio set is ready for the Ma- 
jestic warehouse. But no, it isn’t either, for 
the Grigsby-Grunow Co. does not maintain a 
warehouse. As the set is packed and ready it 
is put into a freight car, ten of which are 
brought in at a time to the siding. A clerk 
who checks the number of sets in the car, and 
inspects the bracing, has the last of the 992 
inspections which the radio undergoes during 
its manufacture and packing. For one tenth of 
the employees of the company are inspectors. 
No defect can travel very far down the line. 

The production of the Majestic is a marvel, 
but so, too, is the distribution. The Grigsby- 


Grunow Co., under the force of the driving 
will of “Bill” Grunow, switched from the 
manufacture of B-battery eliminators and A. C. 
tubes, only, to the position of full-fledged 
maker of complete radio sets in June of 1928, 
at a time when radio men generally believed 
that radios could not be sold in the summer. 








Fifty wholesalers had enough faith in the 
Grunow idea of mass production, high quality 
and low price to agree to take the entire pro- 
duction of the Majestics and care for the dis- 
tribution. The Grigsby-Grunow Co! did not 
then and does not now have any ‘salesmen, but 
maintains a large corps of field men whose 
business it is to aid in the retail merchandising 
of the Majestic radios. And the radios are ob- 
tainable through the wholesalers only, for the 
company ships in carloady lots—nothing less. 
If one of the 12,000 dealers refuses to accept 
his quota he loses his franchise. So the sets 
go on the market. 

The production, which in the seventy weeks 
of the operation on this plan has more than 
doubled, is its own endorsement of the idea. 
About thirty-seven carloads of raw material 
arrive daily, and there is a standing order for 
forty-two cars to take away the finished radios. 
Each foreman keeps a careful check, hour by 
hour, of the production of his department, so 
that it will not be too high and not too low, 
and thus the great organization moves on in 
an orderly manner, everybody working fast ‘but 
not hurrying, and everybody taking great care 








The radio must harmonize with the other furniture in the home, and 
with the interior trim, etc., too, so it must be made of some popular 
“furniture” wood. Gum is used because it is so plentiful 


that he does his part to follow the dictates of 
the Grigsby-Grunow Co.’s Majestic slogan: 

“Make them fast, make them well—It makes 
a price that makes them sell.” 

They do sell. Every village and hamlet, 
every neighborhood in the big cities, has a 
store which is glad to display the Majestic 
“authorized dealer” sign. In these stores you 
will usually find old radio sets, considered 
good at one time, but now discarded for the 
newer, more convenient all-electric. Those 
who have a good radio can appreciate a bet- 
ter radio, and radio manufacturers consider 
that their justification for increased produc- 
tion is the American public’s demand for in- 
creased quality. People have dropped the idea 
of waiting until the radio is “perfected” before 
they buy. They want to enjoy the pleasures 
of good radio entertainment in the meantime. 
They know that when something new is de- 
veloped they can trade in the old, for the fine 
wood cabinets are easy to keep in good con- 
dition for years, just like other furniture is 
good for years. They no longer want little 
steel boxes, but instead insist upon beautiful 
consoles in the prevailing mode. Radios for 
the money-making, money-spending American 
must have a beauty that is substantial and 
lasting, not dependent upon the cleverly man- 
aged painter. So radio makers like Grigsby- 
Grunow, in building, choose wood because it 
has “beauty that is grown in.” 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders ; 


WaAsHINGTOoN, D. C., 


Dec. 9.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Nov. 30, 1929, and for 


twenty-nine weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1929 and 1928 are available, and percentage comparison with Statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: 
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No. of Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1928 
Southern Pine Association............. cevas 128 51,756,000 87 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 102 92,155,000 91 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 55 34,717,000 91 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 15 13,330,000 97 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 1,346,000 53 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 2,970,000 84 
(North Carolina Pine Association.............. 51 6,527,000 90 
California Redwood Association.............. 14 8,285,000 126 
i , J ancbdbadd Sedwetoesed vane 400 211,086,000 91 
Hardwoods: i 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 171 33,048,000 93 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 3,349,000 63 
ee Nk ccc cbnscktnewneneuenes 197 36,397,000 89 
i oat og maha MeN SO WOO 571 247,483,000 90 
TWENTY-NINE WEEKS 
Softwoods: " 
Southern Pine Association............ee.ee0: 3,922 1,741,067,000 92 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 2,815 3,093,035,000 98 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 1,105 1,071,880,000 104 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 742 975,786,000 99 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 261 251. 702, 000 81 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 893 121,448,000 88 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 1,241 191,612,000 92 
California Redwood Association.............. 401 222,828,000 111 
SEES LES CE ATED 380 7,669,358,000 97 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 5,370 oe 629,000 110 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 893 177,321,000 110 
NS TET EEE OR ee 6,263 1,275,950,000 110 
NE es he etek oe ct 16,750 8,945,308,000 98 


Percent Pere 

Shipments of 1928 Orders of isae 
56,343,000 88 42,357,000 78 
87,502,000 100 72°593,000 77 
24°018,000 68 27,762,000 72 
10,032,000 78 10,842,000 102 
4720,000 56 2,761,000 54 
1/832,000 71 1714000 61 
37,000 81 4,903,000 72 
6,135,000 103 4,867,000 113 
197,319,000 88 167,799,000 1” 

» 28,341,000 80 22,440,000 57 
4,150,000 79 1/929,000 34 
32,491,000 80 24,369,000 4 
229'810,000 87 192,168,000 73 
1,698,052,000 84 1,629,570,000 g2 
3'056,148,000 92 2'903,788,000 89 
926,002,000 87 869,418,000 91 
753,340,000 89 730,278,000 90 
255,428,000 87 212'997,000 82 
106,545,000 84 83,506,000 79 
185,371,000 89 171,284,000 87 
222'952'000 112 218,481,000 1ll 
7,203,838,000 89 6,819,322,000 “88 
1,033,639,000 100 1,040,116,000 98 
181,015,000 91 160,138,000 84 
1,214,654,000 98 1,200,254,000 96 
8°418,492,000 91 8'019,576,000 89 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasHINcrTon, D. C., 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association. ......ccccscccecess 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 


Dec. 9.—Following is a statement of five associations of the footage of 
gross stocks on hand ‘og and the percentage relationship of the unfilled orders to stocks: 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 

104 706,026,000 132,804,000 19 
140 ert 571,000 439,282,000 35 
65 1,129,554,000 106, ahs 44 9 
9 327, "$80, 000 35,36 11 
165 939, 395,000 266,72 000 28 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 9.—For the week 
ended Nov. 30, Saturday, 143 mills of total 
capacity of 174% units (a unit representing 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 
31, 1928), reports as follows to the Southern 


Pine Association: 

Percent Percent 
*" 3-year Actual 
“eet Av. Prod. Cuipet 


Production— Carsft iI 

Aver. 3 yrs... ... 74,324,896 

ES ... 56,418,674 75. 91 
Shipments* .2,956 62,076,000 83.52 110.03 
Orders— 

Received* .2,259 47,439,000 63.83 84.08 

On hand end 

weekt ...-8,423 176,883,000 


76.42 percent of shipments. 
+Carload basis is 21,000 feet. 
tOrders on hand at above 143 mills showed 


a decrease of 7.64 percent, or 14,637,000 feet, 
during the week. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFotk, VA., Dec. 9.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and 
twenty-six mills for the week ended Nov. 30: 

Per 


Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


*Orders were 





Production— Feet Output Cutout ments 
Average* .18,108,000 
Actual .11,110,000 62 - 
Shipments ..11,841,000 66 106 i 
Orderst 9,247,000 51 83 78 
Unfilled 
orders . 79,164,000 


tAs compared with aiiaiailiiat week there is 
an increase in orders of 13 percent, one less 
mill reporting. 


*“Average” 
three years. 








is of production for the last 


West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., 


Dec 9.—The West Coast 


Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Nov. 23: 














Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
97 Mills 18 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
California ........ 95,664,297 3,479,652 
Atlantic Coast ....136,890,022 19,691,319 
Miscellaneous ..... 5,631,440 7,924,784 
Total 2. oo oc ccc co cbdb,450,009 31,095,755 
Orders received— 
Califtermha .ccccces 18,166,359 685,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 21,304,156 2,466,002 
Miscellaneous ..... 116,067 1,125,000 
a eee eer 39,586,582 4,276,002 
Cancellations— 
CORPEOOEE, cit cceacs eet seawwad ° 
Atlantic Coast .... See ~adcuendas 
pT Pree ee 200,000 
SE ateceenwene 1,469,174 200,000 
Shipments— 
ee 16,945,932 145,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 19,052,630 3,040,950 
Miscellaneous ..... 1,023,399 215,000 
WE paivewed vias 37,021,961 3,400,950 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
CONNER. kc ccecie 96,347,693 4,019,652 
Atlantic Coast ....138,209,405 19,116,371 
Miscellaneous ..... 4,724,108 8,634,784 
lee Se 31,770,807 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
dae t skin beele os ka 269,281,514 
Orders received ....cccecee 43,862,584 
Cn . «one eecwnees 1,669,174 
EE eas als Baws eee 40,422,911 
Unfilled end of week....... 271,052,013 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 11—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Aissociation reports that 224 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Dec. 7 gave 
these figures: 

Production 174,114,000 


Shipments 133,973,000 23% under production 
Orders -131,044,000 24.7% under production 


A group of 308 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1929 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity .298,552,000 
Average weekly cut for 49 weeks— 


EE aiid eh nie a oe ach wr ae ae 206,188,000 
SER eens ee 205,709,000 
Actual cut week ended Dec. 7...... 197,618,000 


A groups of 224 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Dec, 7 was 174,114,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
OME sea ces 45,738,000 54,634,000 137,740,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 47,712,000 37,034,000 275,367,000 
Export 26,744,000 25,598,000 179,302,000 
Local 13,778,000 13,778,000 
133,972,000 131,044,000 592,409,000 


A group of 112 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1928 and 1929 to date, reported as follows: 


Week Average Average 
.o Dec. first 49 first 49 
7, 1929 weeks, 1929 weeks, 1928 
Production.113, 628, 000 109,382,000 114,452,000 
Shipments 79,257,000 108,884,000 117,079,000 
Orders ‘ 88,858,000 107,466,000 116,875,000 





California Pines 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 7.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based 
on statistics for twenty-six mills: 


Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- period 
Feet duttion of 1928 
For week ended Nov. 30: 
Production ....... . 22,654,000 
BREVTOMIS occcccece 17,317,000 76.4 
i nwt toe 17,096,000 75.4 aust 
Stocks, Nov. 30..... 767,105,000 ‘cae 105.9 
Por 48 weeks ended Nov. 30: 
Production ....... 1,348,726,000 ws, S 100.1 
Shipments ....... 1,276,155,000 94.6 95.8 
Ge Lececcwrecs 1,241,451,000 92.1 94.2 
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Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorRTLAND, OrE., Dec. 11—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Dec. 7: 
Total number of mills reporting, 73 


Production— 

Actual production for week..... - 88,547,000 
Shipments Ee ERS FEES 26,886,000 
Orders received ....csccccccccens 29,720,000 
Report for 56 mills: 

Operating capacity .............. 51,508,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 25,681,000 


Actual production for week...... 
Report for 70 mills: 


37,602,000 


Average production ............. 26,697,000 
SeNNOE OFGSTE on ccccscccccccvese 108,940,000 
Stocks on hand Nov. 9........... 1,139,043,000 
Identical mills reporting, 56: 
Production— 
Operating capacity ............ 51,508,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 25,681,000 
Week Week 
ended ended 
Dec. 7, Dec. 6, 
1929 1928 
Actual prod. for week. .37,602,000 32,192,000 
PE ~). c.xiape s kalie 26,219,000 33,985,000 
Orders received ........ 29,053,000 27,658,000 
Identical mills reporting, 38: 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years..... 22,689,000 
Dec. 7, 1929 Dec. 6, 1928 
Unfilled orders ....... 96,954,000 99,580,000 


Gross stocks on hand..952,156,000 900,836,000 





California Pine Statistics 


SAN Francisco, Ca.ir., Dec. 7.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of October production and 
shipments, and Nov. 1 inventories and unfilled 
orders as prepared by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 


October Reports for 25 Mills 
Production Shipments 














Calif. white pine...... 107,456,012 76,502,043 
Sugar pine............ 21,271,164 6,624,955 
oe ee 6,695,499 5,823,818 

Total pines.......... 135,422,675 88,950,816 
eA eee 14,666,421 4,115,954 
Red (Douglas) fir..... 3,930,862 2,252,388 
All other woods....... 1,653,603 1,985,397 
Unsegregated ........ 163,450 11,122,772 

Total other woods... 20,414,336 19,476,511 

Grand totals......... 155,837,011 108,427,327 

Nov. 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders 

- Unfilled 

3 Inventories Orders 
No. 2 shop and better— 

Calif. white pine....139,740,306 20,623,933 
Sugar pine.......... 82,406,153 8,324,400 
No. 3 shop, mixed pine 29,648,535 11,306,696 

Total uppers........ 251,794,994 40,255,029 
Commons*— 

California white and 

suger pine......> 339,291,381 142,318,245 
All other woods... 84,082,445 26,358,680 

Stal lOWOSBs..cccee 423,373,826 168,676,925 

Grand totais.......-. 675,168,820 208,931,954 
Box shook and cut stock 18,987,848 28,526,656 


*Includes pine box lumber. 


Comparative Reports on 24 Operations 

The following comparative statistics from 24 
operations for October, 1928, and October, 1929, 
represent 65 percent of the total pine industry : 


Percent 
1928 1929 Increase 

Oct. Production— 
Pine only...... 127,989,516 133,900,413 4.6 


All species in- 
cluding pine..141,409,827 154,276,171 9.0 
Oct. Shipments— 
|: eS 106,341,248 
All species in- 
eluding pine..132,785,351 
Inventories Nov. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 


87,264,837 *18.0 
106,741,348 *19.7 


ae 188,359,952 249,316,021 32.3 
All species and 
grades .......616,205,954 667,326,555 8.2 


Unfilled Orders Nov. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 


better ....... 40,423,439 40,010,029 *1.1 
All species and 


| 203,364,421 203,643,996 1.0 
*Decrease. 








Unitep States rmports of exotic foodstuffs 
and raw materials, principally rubber, in 1927 
were four and a half times as large in dollar 
value as those of 1913. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Dec. 9.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Nov. 30: 

Percent 


of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 64 units*..13,424,000 210,000 100 


Actual production... 4,200,000 66,000 31 
Shipmentst ........ 5,314,000 83,000 39 
Orders received} ... 3,023,000 47,000 22 
Orders on hand..... 40,894,000 ...... eo 


Hemlock— 
Capacity, 86 units*..18,119,000 210,000 100 


Actual production... 3,148,000 37,000 17 
Shipments} ........ 1,907,000 22,000 15 
Orders receivedy.... 1,835,000 21,000 11 
Orders on hand..... i 2 ee, ° 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 

+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 


struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 7.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 14 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Nov. 30: 


Redwood. ‘White- 
Percent of wood 
Feet production Feet 








Production ...... 8,285,000 100 1,469,000 
Shipments .. 6,135,000 75 999,000 
Orders— 
Received ... 4,867,000 59 923,000 
Om Mane... is 34,220,000 3,150,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 


Northern California*.......2,265,000 1,872,000 
Southern California*...... 1,449,000 1,143,000 
I 5 Sino. G are 0 oS o 0.0 41,000 248,000 
EER eee eer 1,336,000 1,146,000 
NE aie day acc ban tb-ew 1,044,000 458,000 





6,135,000 4,867,000 

*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAIl other States and Canada. 





A Plea for Wood Built Houses 


In a recent issue of the West Australian, 
published at Perth, West Australia, an article 
under the heading “Wooden Houses—A Plea 
for a Worthy Industry,” gave some striking 
arguments in behalf of wood and referred to 
the difference in the sentiment for wood built 
homes in the United States and in Australia. 
This article was as follows: 


Probably no industry in Australia has suf- 
fered more through the introduction of sub- 
stitutes than timber, and yet one never hears 
of any proposals or propaganda to induce 
people to use more timber like the wool- 
growers’ plea to use more wool. 

Throughout the commonwealth there has 
been for several years now the most acute 
depression in the timber industry. The saw- 
miller has seen the accumulation of such large 
stocks of sawn timber that he has frequently 
been in difficulty to find’ not only more stack- 
ing room but to liquidate his immediate lia- 
bility for wages and salaries. There have 
been long investigations by tariff boards into 
the effects of the competition of imported 
timbers; months have ‘been spent in giving 
evidence in arbitration courts as to what 
reliefs, if any, should be granted in the way 
of longer hours or less wages in order to re- 
duce costs of production, and so assist to keep 
the wheels of industry running. Production 
in many districts has gone down, and still 
there is no solution. 

When the position is closely analyzed, one is 
driven to wonder why Australia, blessed as 
she is with the finest and most durable tim- 
bers in the world, should be so ready to accept 
substitutes for them, and so aggravate the 
difficulty this industry has to continue to em- 
ploy large numbers of her own men, and at 
the same time contribute both directly and in- 
directly to the revenue of the State through 
its forestry, railway and taxation departments. 


Where the Fault Lies 


It is frequently alleged that it is the high 
cost of timber that has led people to use sub- 
stitutes. In proportion to other materials in 
building construction, timber is not relatively 
any dearer. Taking 100 as the base figure for 
1910, the figure today is round about 180. In 
that same period wages have advanced by 
about the same proportion but all things 
affecting the cost of production have advanced 
—plant, material, freights, both rail and water, 
royalties, taxation, and customs duties on very 
essential articles. The wonder is that the re- 
tail prices are what they are. The prices’ 
commission, a few years ago, found no reason 
to interfere. 

It is not always a question of cost of tim- 
ber that explains the diminishing use of it. 
It is not at all its cost that has led to 
municipal councils to adopt the policy of de- 
claring brick areas, and thus forbidding the 
wooden house, as if it were a plague or 
danger. That attitude arises largely from a 
belief that the land affected will gain in 
value and thus assure a larger annual collec- 
tion for municipal purposes, though it will 
probably be claimed that the idea is to en- 
courage a better class of houses and a general 
appreciation of the districts. Some will prob- 
ably claim more immunity from fire, but 


jarrah, karri, and our other hardwoods are 
first-class fire resistant timbers, and the per- 
centage of them destroyed by fire is too low 
to be convincing on that point. 

The trouble with this kind of policy is that 
it is too drastic. Instead of prohibiting the 
wooden house, the policy should be to permit 
it so long as it conformed to certain artistic 
and useful standards, and was not built on 
pocket-handkerchief blocks, hugging the 
boundaries. Large number of young married 
men have an itch for the saw and the hammer, 
and a wooden house gives them many more 
opportunities for the exercise of their ener- 
gies and desires for improvement of their 
homes than does a brick house. If the plans 
are right there should be no bar to their 
adding rooms as they require them—in their 
own time and by their own labor, developing, 
at the same time, the pride of self-construc- 
tion. 

It is not the wisest thing for a State like 
ours to prohibit the wooden house, nor to fly 
to substitutes in the construction of a brick or 
cement house or building, and thus not only 
curtail but jeopardize the volume of business 
of an industry that has brought millions of 
pounds to the State in wages, salaries and 
taxation, and has greatly assisted to develop 
the Southwest and made it flourishing. A 
study of the profit and loss accounts of the 
sawmillers will show that they have not had 
excessive surpluses to distribute among their 
shareholders. 

What we in Australia have wanted is a 
deeper love of our fine woods. A _ glance 
through American trading journals shows 
that there they have this very strongly de- 
veloped. The wooden home abounds in coun- 
try town and city, and there are no ordinances 
against them in residential areas. Hitherto 
the average Australian wooden homes have 
lacked style and taste, design and distinction, 
and that has probably contributed to their un- 
popularity. They do things much better in 
the United States, and thus assist materially 
in making their timber $ndustry prosperous. 


High Tariff on Russian Lumber 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Dec. 9.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of this city, realizing that the im- 
portation of lumber from Soviet Russia will 
seriously injure the business of the lumber 
mills of the South, and feeling that a crisis 
is at hand, has adopted resolutions pointing 
out that the sawmilling and allied industries 
of the United States, and particularly of the 
Gulf and the south Atlantic States, being 
among the best industries of the country, are 
paying large sums in taxes and contributing 
enormous amounts to labor and the purchasing 
power of the communities, all of which will be 
seriously damaged, if not destroyed, by the im- 
pending competition with Soviet Russian lum- 
ber. The chamber, therefore, has gone squarely 
on record favoring the highest obtainable tar- 
ift wpon lumber imports and urges that the 
senators and congressmen work for such a 
tariff at the present session of Congress. 
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Form West Virginia Forestry Association 


Lumbermen and Others Join in Move to Promote the Growing of Trees on 
e, Those Lands Better Suited to Forestry Than to Standard Farm Crops 


CuHarLeston, W. Va., Dec. 9—The West 
Virginia Commercial Forestry Conference, 
held here the last Wednesday and Thursday, 
found its concrete expression in the organiza- 
tion of the West Virginia Forestry Associa- 
tion, while resolutions were adopted recom- 
mending changes in the State tax system that 
would encourage conservation and replacement 
of forests. 

Held under the auspices of the West 
Virginia general forestry committee with the as- 
sistance of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the conference also had the co-opera- 
tion of the Federal and State forestry services. 
It brought together more than 200 men and 
women from all parts of the State and more 
distant points, representing every phase of 
business or activity touched by forestry. The 
close attention paid to all the papers that were 
read and the enthusiasm manifested promise 
well for a movement that will place West Vir- 
ginia in the forefront of States that have 
awakened to the tremendous economic and so- 
cial importance of forest conservation. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions adopted were in substance 
as follows: 

That a commercial forestry policy be 
adopted whereby the State will administer 
this particular activity by financing it within 
its limitation to do so. 

That as three-fifths of the land area is bet- 
ter adapted to the growing of trees than to 
any other purpose, there is realized the im- 
portance of such additional investigations as 


will determine how West Virginia can best 
utilize its 15,000,000 acres. 

That as proper forestry practice depends 
on adequate knowledge gained through re- 
search, it is recommended that: 


1. The State use every facility at its com- 
mand to follow out intensive research work 
through existing agencies. 

2. The McSweeney-McNary research act be 
effectuated by provision of Congress for full 
annual appropriations originally authorized. 

3. The work of the Appalachian Forest Ex- 
periment Station be commended and that the 
support of this conference be extended in en- 


couraging the location of a sub-station within. 


West Virginia at the earliest possible date. 


4. The Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., be commended and encouraged to 
continue its valuable contributions to the 
welfare of the wood-using industries of this 
State. 

5. That Congress substantially increase 
funds for soil erosion study by appropriate 
Federal agencies in co-operation with West 
Virginia and other States to preserve the 
water stage of the Kanawha, Big Sandy and 
other tributaries of the Mississippi River. 


Further, it was urged— 

That a drive be started to bring new wood- 
working industries to the State and that the 
tax laws be amended to make a more inviting 
field for the location and operation of such 
industries. 

That the magnitude of the public 
involved warrants concerted efforts 
sponsible State and private agencies to plan 
and secure the general application in the 
State of methods of forest taxation which 
will promote timber conservation and refor- 
estation through private enterprise. 

That an appeal be made to all the educa- 
tional agencies of the State to assist in the 
further development of public interest with 
reference to a sound and complete forestry 
program. 

That the acquisition of land by 
mn various areas for 
owners of proper 
mended. 

The resolutions, which were adopted unani- 


interest 
of re- 


the State 
demonstration to land 
forest practices is recom- 


mously, were drafted by a committee com- 
posed of George W. Sharp, chairman; George 
D. Curtin, C. A. Cabell, B. L. Roberts and 
Ross Johnston. 


Officers Elected 


Officers for the new West Virginia For- 
estry Association were elected as follows: 

President—John Raine, of Rainelle. 

Vice presidents—Thomas H. Claggett, Blue- 
field; A. B. Brooks, Wheeling, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Chilton, sr., Charleston. 


Secretary - treasurer— Ross B. 
Charleston. 


The large lobby of the hotel became for the 
occasion of the conference an exhibit of many 
phases of forestry and new processes of utili- 
zation including the making of rayon. The 
decorations of the meeting hall were from the 
forests. 

The banquet was, of course, a high spot in 
the manifestation of enthusiasm. William 
Butterworth, presi- 
dent of the United 
States Chamber of 
Commerce, and _ the 
Federal forester, R. 


Johnston, 


Y. Stuart, were the 





JOHN 


RAINE, 
Rainelle, W. Va.; 


Elected President of 
Association 





principal speakers. - In 
the unavoidable ab- 


R. Y. STUART, sence of Gov. W. G. 

Washington, D. C.; Conley, Secretary of 

Federal Forester State George W. 

Who Spoke Sharp made a brief 
address. 


John Raine, chairman of the conference, set 
forth its purpose at the opening, Wednesday 
morning, and J. G. Bradley was session chair- 
man when the first subject was discussed, 
“The Land Forest Situation in West 
Virginia.” Nat. T. Frame, director of agricul- 
tural extension of the West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, spoke on “The Land Situa- 
tion.” It appeared from this paper that there 
is some very good farming land in the State 
but much that is in farming should be turned 
to forestry. Investigators in one section 
showed that in nine school districts the farms 
paid scarcely enough taxes to support the 
roads, while other than farmer taxpayers paid 
for the one-room schools. 

George D. Curtin, game fish and forestry 
commissioner, talked on “The Forest Situa- 
tion.” He declared that Federal and State 
governments and private owners should co- 
operate in growing timber on a large area of 
non-agricultural land from which timber has 
been removed. 

Dean F. D. Fromme of the college of agri- 


culture, University of West Virginia, speak- 
ing of “Forest Research,” said that the pres- 
ent rate of tree cutting and loss by fire and 
disease are four times the rate of replacement. 
With the best of knowledge of methods of 
replacement and conservation this could not 
be met more than one-half. One thing sug- 
gested was the breeding of rapid-growing 
trees. 

Large areas of West Virginia mountain 
country face the serious problems raised by a 
decaying agriculture and the rapid cutting of 
the timber, declared Dr. L. C. Gray, chief 
economist of the division of land economics of 
the United States Department of Agricuture, 
A program of reforestation was essential, he 
said, if prosperity is to be restored. 

State Senator Walter Hallanan presided at 
the afternoon session and introduced David 
C. Boy, of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
to tell what the forests mean to the railroads, 
The transportation systems of the country, he 
said, had been builded in large measure on 
the prospective traffic due from the products 
of the forest. It spoke well for the stability 
of the lumber industry that railroads were 
more easily financed when the major prospec- 
tive tonnage was to come from the fruits of 
the forest. 


From the Lumberman’s Standpoint 


Capt. Henry M. Leps of the Kanawha Man- 
ufacturing Co., Charleston, gave a comprehen- 
sive talk on the use of lumber in various man- 
ufactured articles. 

Rolland C. Mossman, secretary of the West 
Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, of Huntington, said there are 200 
retail lumber dealers in the State with capital 
of from $1,000 up to $1,000,000 and employ- 
ing from one to a hundred men. In the early 
days the. West Virginian found the forest at 
his back door. He easily became a lumber- 
man with a growing business as population 
increased and required more shelter. With 
depletion of the forests the home supply no 
longer met domestic needs. Other species of 
lumber grown elsewhere have been made avail- 
able. He appealed for co-operation to the end 
that this money that constitutes a large out- 
flow may be kept here. 

A session on fire protection was presided 
over by C. B. Coleman, president of the South- 
ern West Virginia Fire Protective Association. 
The speakers were H. N. Wheeler, lecturer 
for the United States Forest Service; George 
E. Brooks, secretary of the South West Vir- 
ginia Fire Protective Association, and Frank- 
lin W. Reed, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Washington. Under 
this head A. B. Hastings, of the office of pub- 
lic relations of United States Forest Service, 
stressed education as first essential of protec- 
tion against forest fires. 

Col. W. M. Wiley presided at the banquet 
Wednesday night. He is State director of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce whose 
president, William Butterworth, was the par- 
ticular guest and speaker of the occasion. Mr. 
Butterworth said that the chamber’s policy was 
to advocate adequate forest fire prevention, 
taxation of growing timber upon the principle 
of the yield tax, increased Federal research 
facilities, national inventory of forest fe- 
sources, State forestry departments, forest 
management aimed to secure continuous forest 
production, reforestation of waste lands— 
lands not reproducing—at headwaters of navi- 
gable streams by the Federal Government; re- 
forestation of other waste lands by States an 
municipalities. “We believe,” he said, “that 
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the nation will need wood in the future and 
plenty of it.’ : 

R. Y. Stuart, United States forester, spoke 
on “Forestry As It Is.” West Virginia, he 
said, is potentially forest land. As in other 
States the tradition that the forests are in- 
exhaustible has been carried into the cities, 
where there has been a disposition to cut away 
all tree growth. No cutting of forest is ad- 
visable where the forest will not reproduce 


itself. 
THURSDAY MORNING 


Thursday morning’s session was devoted to 
“Commercial Forestry and Forest Utilization.” 
J. H. Brewster, of the Sun Lumber Co., Wes- 
ton, presided over the first subject. C. L. 
Perkins, supervisor of the Monongahela na- 
tional forest, explained the need of planting 
within the State on such lands as burned over 
timber lands, abandoned farms, culled and 
cut-over farm woodlots and denuded water 
sheds used for domestic water supply or water 

wer. 

PW. A. Carnegie, forester for the Clearfield 
Bituminous Coal Corporation of Indiana, Pa., 
reported that his company had in the last ten 
years built up 25,000 acres of barren, cut-over 
and burnt-over land into a highly productive 
woodland. This was to prevent a timber short- 
age on the company’s own land which would 
seriously affect mining costs. 

H. S. Newins, chief forester of West Vir- 
ginia, discussed the declining supply of tim- 
ber suitable for mining. 

The subject “West Virginia Hardwoods in 
Industry” was discussed by David G. White, 
trade extension manager of the Appalachian 
Hardwood Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. (This ad- 
dress, in full, appeared on pages 56 and 57 of 
the Dec. 7 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
—EpiTor. ) 


Better Utilization Declared Essential 


C. P. Winslow, director of Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., said that 
the per capita consumption of lumber prod- 
ucts had dropped from 458 board feet in 1899 
to 284 feet at present. “While our produc- 
tion costs determine the price at which we can 
sell, the price of competitive material deter- 
mines the price which we can get,” he said. 
Increasingly, uses long held by wood are being 
filled by competitive materials. To insure 
profits in tree growing there must be enlarge- 
ment of yearly yields, improvement of qual- 
ity of raw material, and a closer and better 
utilization. Future profits depend upon a com- 
plete knowedge of the composition, structures 
and properties of the raw material, and how 
most economically to harvest it, select it, pre- 
pare it, modify it, adapt it best to fit the tech- 
nical requirements of utility and how to con- 
vert it into other usable by-products. 

Axel H. Oxholm, director of National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, said commercial 
forestry would never succeed unless it is based 
on close utilization of wood. It must be on 
a packing-house basis. At present about two- 
thirds of the tree is wasted. He urged the 
grade-marking of lumber. Hardwood floors 
marked both as to grade and color would jus- 
tify the consumer in paying a better price. 
He said that paper mills in this State are im- 
ae wood and overlooking waste in the 
orest. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Taxation of forest lands was the general 
theme for discussion at the session Thursday 
afternoon, the. principal speakers being T. C. 
Townsend, Stated tax commissioner; R. C. 
Hall, of the forest taxation inquiry, New 
Haven, Conn., and D. A. Burt, of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corporation, Wheeling. 

State Tax Commissioner Townsend declared 
that it would be impossible to replace the for- 
ests of West Virginia on a commercial scale 
without changing the State system of taxa- 
tion, which amounts to confiscation, by amend- 
ing a section of the State constitution. Both 
Mr. Hall and Mr. Burt discussed the possi- 
bilities of a yield tax. 





Retailers of Connecticut in 
Instructive Annual Session 


Mipv_etawn, Conn., Dec, 10.—The annual 
banquet and business meeting of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Associaticn of Connecticut, held here 
last night in Stueck’s Tavern, brought 225 
lumbermen to Middletown to take part in what 
all agreed was a most interesting, instructive 
and profitable affair. Everyone was given a 
tag on entrance that led the holder to a desig- 
nated table and placed him among the com- 
panions with whom he was to spend the eve- 
ning. In this way a “shaking up” of the 
membership was insured, resulting in the mak- 
ing of new acquaintances and friendships. 

Mayor Frederick J. Bielefield welcomed the 
visitors to Middletown. President John A. 
Dodd, of Portiand, in his address referred to 
the successful work of the association in pre- 
venting any weakening of the present lien law 
through amendments that came before the 
last legislature, and the strong efforts made 








JOHN A. DODD, 
Middletown, Conn.; 
Re-elected President 











against lumber tariff proposals. President Dodd 
also gave an interesting account of the re- 
tailers’ national convention in October, which 
he attended in Chicago with John C. Barry, 
his partner in the Strong & Hale Lumber Co., 
Portland. Various phases of association work 
and some interesting business philosophy were 
touched upon by President Dodd in his very 
interesting address. 

Secretary Paul L. Jones, of Norwalk, gave 
a more detailed report of association work 
during the last year, showing some very worth 
while activities, and announced that the pres- 
ent membership is 135 dealers. The report 
of the treasurer, Fred B. Grant, of New 
Haven, as approved by the auditing commit- 
tee, indicated the finances to be in healthy con- 
dition. 

Resolutions Approve President’s Efforts 

Resolutions adopted reaffirmed the associa- 
tion’s strong opposition to any tariff on soft- 
woods imported and transmission of this senti- 
ment to Connecticut’s representatives in Con- 
gress; approved the efforts of President Hoo- 
ver for stabilization and particularly the move 
for stimulation of building and supply of ade- 
quate mortgage money; endorsed the national 
association’s stand regarding bad business prac- 
tices; thanked the lumber mutual insurance 


companies for providing handsome menus, and 
endorsed the reforestation plan for this State. 

John C. Barry, of Portland, recently elected 
a director of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, spoke on the value of being 
a member of this organization and urged every 
member of the Connecticut association to join 


. the national body. 


Mr. Croufoot, of the Hatch & Bailey Co., 
South Norwalk, spoke on the work of. the 
New England Council and what it is doing to 
boost New England’s prosperity, urging hearty 
support by all lumbermen. 

Albert Seibold, of the Deforest & Hotch- 
kiss Co., New Haven, national councilor for 
the association in the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, spoke on the great 
amount of important work this organization 
is doing. “Work and help put over President 
Hoover’s great building campaign,” urged Mr. 
Seibold. 

Bringing the greetings of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Secretary- 
manager Paul Collier gave an interesting mes- 
sage. The highlights were: “Safe and sound 
business policies,” “Substitute backbone for 
wishbone,” “Eliminate bad business practices 
by setting up standard business policies, giv- 
ing the manufacturers, wholesalers and con- 
sumers fair play and a square deal.” 

Mrs. Marion Teal, of Marietta, Ohio, gave 
an inspiring and typically feminine talk on 
how to increase the business of a retail lum- 
ber yard by making a stronger appeal to women, 
who are fundamentally, she insisted, the real 
home makers of the nation. 

Karl P. Aschbacker, of Toledo, Ohio, fas- 
cinated the Nutmeg State dealers with his 
spirited account of what his company is do- 
ing to sell more lumber and keep selling ex- 
penses low. His address was substantially the 
same as that he gave last Saturday before the 
Massachusetts retailers at Boston. 

President Charles T. Davis, of the Middle- 
town Chamber of Commerce, and Miss Mabel 
T. Dugan, executive vice president of the Mid- 
dletown chamber, were among the guests of 
the evening and they were presented to the 
convention and given a hearty greeting. 

Many past presidents of the association were 
present and all were introduced and cheered. 
Among the interesting features of the evening 
was the distribution of favors to each of those 
present, the favors being handsome garters 
made here in Middletown by the Russell Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Officers Elected 


Officers reported by the nominating com- 
mittee and declared unanimously elected for 
the ensuing year were as follows: 

President—John A. Dodd, Middletown, Conn. 

First vice-president—Frank H. Warr, Sey- 
mour, Conn. 

Second vice president—George Lowenthal, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Secretary—Paul L. Jones, Norwalk, Conn. 

Treasurer—Fred B. Grant, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Directors—C. FE. Carlson, Bristol, Conn.; 
Warren M. Beers, Shelton, Conn.; Earle Chap- 
pell, Hartford, Conn.; and Hugh S, McKenna, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Duncan Belcher, of Clinton, was elected to 
fill the unexpired term of Richard Warren, of 
New London, resigned. 

The convention committee deserves much 
credit for the very successful gathering result- 
ing from their earnest efforts. Serving on this 
committee were George Loewenthal, Middle- 
town; John C. Barry, Portland; Seymour L. 
Scott, Meriden; Earle Chappell, Hartford; H. 
E. Shepard, New Britain, and Charles E. Davis, 
Middletown. 
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Massachusetts Retailers in Twenty-ninth Annual 


Make Plans for Stimulating Building; for More Efficient Operation 
of Yards; and for Appealing to Tastes of Feminine Sex 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 9.—More than two 
hundred Bay State retail lumber dealers gath- 
ered here Saturday for the twenty-ninth annual 
convention of the Massachusetts Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, held in Hotel Statler. 
Stimulation of the building industry, provision 
of adequate mortgage funds, more efficient 
operation of retail lumber yards to increase 
profits by decreasing costs, more intensive sales 
methods that utilize every modern merchandis- 
ing principle, and recognition of the fact that 
a strong feminine appeal is fundamental to a 
successful home building and home modern- 
izing campaign were outstanding highlights of 
the day. 

“Let’s pull together to make 1930 a big year,” 
was announced by Charles E. Dodge, of the 
Norfolk Lumber Co., Stoughton, newly elected 
president, as the association motto for the en- 
suing year. 

Edward Guiney, of the Borden, Guiney & 
Kendall Co., Fall River, the retiring president, 
told his fellow dealers in opening the morn- 
ing business session that 1929 had not been so 
bad for those who had played the game fairly 
and intelligently since the last annual of the 
association. He regarded the tremendous de- 
flation in the stock market as a blessing in dis- 
guise for the basic industries of the country, 
and predicted more adequate mortgage funds 
at reasonable rates the coming year. 

Following the president’s address of welcome 
and reports of association officers and com- 
mittees, Granville B. Fuller, of G. Fuller & 
Son, Brighton, as chairman of the nominating 
committee, proposed a slate of officers for 1930 
who were unanimously elected. 

The new officers and directors are: 

President—Charles E. Dodge, Norfolk Lum- 
ber Co., Stoughton, Mass, 

First vice president—U. M. 
Lumber Co., North Cambridge, Mass. 

Second vice president—A. Wayland 
P. W. Wood Lumber Corporation, 
Mass. 

Third vice president—F. 
John Hinckley 
port, Mass. 

Secretary—W. E. Drown, Merrimac Lumber 
Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

Treasurer—William L. Smith, 
Lumber Co., Lexington, Mass. 

Directors—Albert S. Eastwood, 
R. I.; Frank Herbst, Berkshire Lumber Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Granville B. Fuller, G. Fuller 
& Son, Brighton, Mass.; Howard B. Field, 
Springfield Lumber Corporation, Springfield, 
Mass.: Loren H. Nauss, L. B. Nauss & Sons, 
Gloucester, Mass.; William Prosser, William 
Prosser & Son (Inc.), Fall River, Mass. 


Carlton, Dix 


Wood, 
Worcester, 


Howard Hinckley, 
& Sons Company, Yarmouth- 


Lexington 


Providence, 


Reports on Cost Survey 


One of the big features of the day was an 
address by Carl M. Schmaltz, of the bureau 
of business research of Harvard University, 
who reported the results of an intensive survey 
of the building materials industry conducted 
by the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration and financed by the Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co. Copies of Bulletin No. 81, 
were distributed to everyone at the annual and 
used by Mr. Schmaltz as his text book. This 
bulletin covers the results of the survey of 
retail lumber yards in 1928. 

The survey, he said, was based on 369 
“usable” reports from concerns that included 
355 line yards, and showed an average net profit 
of only .8 percent. Stating that “we found 
failure and success exist side by side,” Mr. 
Schmaltz told the Massachusetts dealers that 
forty-six firms were found who had netted 
better than 5 percent, and most of these had 
made 15 percent or better on their net worth. 

He pointed out the interesting fact that firms 


which had shown a large loss in 1928 accounted 
for two-thirds or more of their expense in the 
form of wages, whereas firms which showed a 
large profit reported one-third or less of their 
expense as wages. “Apparently,” he said, “a 
considerable sum can be saved here and wage 
expense should be watched carefully.” 

Larger lumber firms tend to earn larger mar- 
gins of profit than smaller firms, Mr. Schmaltz 
declared, and show better rates of stock turn- 
over. “The ratio of stock turn-over we found 
to be a good measure of success,” asserted the 
Harvard economist. “Firms able to get a good 
stock turn are able to get a good volume and 
a good margin of profit.” 

‘He said the investigation showed there is 
more in the difference in expense than there is 
in the difference in margin of profit. He 
strongly urged that lumber dealers closely 
scrutinize their selling expenses, and particu- 
larly wages. 

George M. Briggs, of the Lexington Lumber 
Co., brought out during the general discussion 
that there are few if any other commodities 











U. M. CARLTON, G. B. FULLER, 


N. Cambridge, Mass.; Brighton, Mass.; 
Elected First Chairman Nominating 
Vice President Committee 


sold on as close a margin of profit as is lum- 
ber. He declared, however, that there never 
had been any six months period during his 
connection with the corporation in which there 
was not some reasonable profit over and above 
the cost of doing business. 


More Mortgage Money Available 


Bringing the greetings of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Secretary- 
Manager Paul Collier said that the serious ill- 
ness of Mrs. Morin had prevented President 
Willis P. Morin, of Fulton, N. Y., from at- 
tending. 

“The great deterrent to our business during 
the last year,’”’ asserted Mr. Collier, “has been 
the lack of mortgage money due to the stock 
market situation. More mortgage money is 
now available and we may count upon good 
business in 1930.” Urging the dealers to “play 
fair with the lumber manufacturer,” Mr. 
Collier declared that “less business with a fair 
profit is better than more business with price 
cutting.” 

Mrs. Marion Teal, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
told the dealers that “Mrs. Consumer is the 
person to whom we are now turning our 
thoughts. The smartest thing any lumber re- 
tailer can do,” she went on, “is to have some 


woman constantly listening on the radio, reaq. 
ing the magazine and newspapers and making 
suggestions.” Lumber retailers would make 
more money and have less trouble if they would 
listen to suggestions from their wives an 
grown-up daughters, Mrs. Teal insisted. There 
is nothing that any woman loves like a h 
she said, and although the female sex 
may seem like a frivolous lot nowadays the 
retailer must cultivate her to increase business 
“We are reaching out for beauty and culture” 
said Mrs. Teal; “we are not satisfied with 
utility any more unless it is combined with 
beauty.” 

J. H. Sturtevant, traffic manager of the 
Northeastern association, was presented and te 
urged the Massachusetts lumbermen to utilize 
the new traffic headquarters at 40 Central 
Street, Boston. 

Presented as one of the feature speakers a 
the annual banquet, John A. Dodd, of the 
Strong & Hale Lumber Co., Portland, Conn, 
president of the Lumber Dealers Association 
of Connecticut, gave an inspiring address, as 
also did John Janvrin, president of the New 
Hampshire Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mr. Janvrin declared that his retail firm had 
shown what association help can do by de 
veloping “a city yard in a little town of 1200 
people.” 

Points Out Business Opportunities 


Karl P. Aschbacker, of the Kelley-Freeman 
Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, gave a very inspir- 
ing talk on the possibilities of utilizing various 
opportunities for increasing profitable business. 
“To do better be better,” he said. “Go to the 
drug store, the corner grocery to get ideas to 
develop and improve your own business. It 
may be time to consider eliminating unneces- 
sary retail lumber yards in your vicinity. In- 
vite some of your competitors to discuss the 
possibilities of combining, or buy out some 
of the excess retail yards.” 

Mr. Aschbacker warned of the danger of too 
much attention to the larger buyer. “You may 
find by the time you get the order,” he said, 
“have hauled to the job and got your money 
that there is not much profit left for you.” 

Utilization of window selling was empha- 
sized by Mr. Aschbacker as having great possi- 
bilities, and he told of some of the remarkable 
results achieved by his company in disposing 
of slow-selling items through placing them i 
show windows under attractive settings. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


The report of the resolutions committee made 
by Albert S. Eastwood, of Providence, R. I, 
chairman, was unanimously adopted. The asso- 
ciation went on record in giving hearty ap- 
proval to the plans for improving business as 
outlined by President Herbert Hoover, and 
pledged him the organization’s loyal co-opera- 
tion and support in bringing about a forward 
movement in building construction in 1930. Re- 
affirmation was also given opposing a tariff on 
softwood lumber products, particularly red 
cedar lumber and shingles. Approval and sup- 
port were given the movement of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
“for the promotion of a conference that will 
be representative of all branches of the industry 
to compile and co-ordinate a schedule of trade 
practices which are representative of the i- 
dustry, sound ethically and economically and 
acceptable to all concerned.” Thanks were ¢X- 
tended to the officers and directors and to 
the convention committee for their work in 
promoting the activities of the association dur- 
ing the last year and in making this convet- 
tion a success. 
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Louisianians Oppose Higher Insurance Rates 


Quarterly Meeting of Retailers Featured by Talks by Manufacturers on 
Grading, Moisture Content, and Home Modernization 


Lake CHar.es, La., Dec. 9.—Determination 
to organize a vigorous fight against the pro- 

ed increase in fire insurance rates amount- 
ing to 3314 percent was voiced in the quarterly 
meeting of the Louisiana Retail Lumber & 
Building Material Dealers’ Association here 
Saturday. The dealers went on record as op- 
posing the proposed increase and instructing 
President W. H. Managan to organize a dele- 
gation to present a suitable resolution at_the 
hearing called by the Louisiana Insurance Com- 
mission in New Orleans on Jan. 16. The deal- 
ers voiced the opinion that an increase of one- 
third in stock fire rates is not warranted by 
the returns to companies on the basis of pre- 
miums and losses, it being asserted that the 
full compilation of data should result in figures 
to support a demand for a lowering of insur- 
ance charges. It was declared that the com- 
panies’ effort to win an increase two years ago 
was nullified by prompt action of the retailers’ 
group and the subsequent withdrawal of the 
application caused by a fear by the insurance 
writers that a reduction in rates would be 
forced. 

The meeting, which was well attended, was 
called to order by President Managan, of 
Krause & Managan, Lake Charles, and after 
regular announcements adjourned to the Ar- 
cade Theater where “The Evolution of the 
Retail Dealer,” the photoplay shown at the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ convention, 
was run through the courtesy of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co. 


Demonstration by Lafayette Group 


Luncheon, which followed, featured a demon- 
stration by the Lafayette district group, under 
the direction of P. J. Voorhies, of the Lafayette 
Lumber Co. A short talk on the advantages 
gained by close co-operation among neighbor- 
ing yards and the re-enactment of a typical 
group meeting were followed by brief talks 
from F. Scott Thompson, of the Lone Star 
Cement Co., New Orleans; Rudolph Krause, 
of Krause & Managan, Lake Charles;- C. C. 
Sheppard, of the Louisiana -Central Lumber 
Co, Clarks; P. A. Bloomer, of the Louisiana 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., Fisher ; W. E. Sailor, of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., DeRidder; and W. 
H. Managan, Lake Charles. A feature of the 
menu-was wild ducks, reported as victims of 
a special hunt for the occasion by B, M. Mus- 
ser, of the Louisiana Western Lumber Co., 
Lake Charles. An entertainment feature dur- 
ing the luncheon was furnished by an attractive 
= young ladies from the Lafayette High 
Cc A 


The afternoon session opened with a report 
by President Managan on the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ convention, held in Chicago. 
Speaking of the retail business Mr. Managan 
declared that there is a limit to the demand 
rising from new construction in small towns 
but the building operations coming from re- 
pair, replacement and modernization are per- 
petual. The retail lumber dealer has a definite 
place in the community, and it must be borne 
in mind that in many instances home owners 
who are considering remodeling their proper- 
ties will consult with the retailers when they 
would not go to an architect. The retailer to- 
day should always keep the slogan “We must 
be merchants” before him. The methods of 
the chain stores point to the fact that the re- 


tailer must be a good business man. The re- 


tailer should get out and originate business, as 
illustrated in the photo play, and in this way 
control the trade created. 

C. C. Sheppard, of the Louisiana Central 





Lumber Co., Clarks, La., next spoke on the 
grade-marking of lumber. Mr. Sheppard point- 
ed to the pioneer work of the Southern Pine 
Association in the movement, and his connec- 
tion with it as chairman for many years of the 
group’s grading rules committee. 

“During sixteen years of sawmilling in Louis- 
iana,” declared Mr. Sheppard, “I have seen the 
establishment and growth of the retail yards 
in communities outside of the large cities. It 
is, or has been, a big job to build a retail busi- 
ness in a sawmill State.” 


Careful Grading Insured 


Grade-marking, Mr. Sheppard said, encour- 
ages more careful and uniform grading as the 
grader signs his name to his work and can be 
checked up. It forces a neat trim, and all 
retailers like a neat trim as it helps to sell 
lumber. It identifies the grade from manufac- 
turer to ultimate consumer and is a potent 
factor in establishing confidence in all con- 
cerned. It distinguishes lumber that is well 
manufactured, properly seasoned and carefully 
graded, from “just lumber.” It forms a sound 
basis for advertising and trade extension work. 
Mr. Sheppard referred to the campaign under- 
taken by 43 retail yards in St. Louis and in 
which the Southern Pine Association is spend- 
ing from $25,000 to $30,000. Every piece of 
lumber handled by the retailers is grade- 
marked, he said, this being accomplished by 
having S. P. A. inspectors check graders on 
lumber bought from non-subscriber mills and 
carried in stock. 


In conclusion Mr. Sheppard, who is now 
chairman of the S. P. A. advertising commit- 
tee,. expressed a belief that Louisiana retail 
dealers should call on the association for pro- 
motion service. The association should spend 
some money with the Louisiana dealers to help 
their trade, he said. 


Lisle Peters, of Louisiana Western Lumber 
Co., Lake Charles, who spoke briefly on 
grade-marking from the retailers’ standpoint, 
declared the Southern Pine Association is at 
fault in not getting all subscribers to grade- 
mark. If all dealers in Lake Charles agreed 
to handle all grade-marked stock he would be 
ready to go in. 


Discusses Moisture Content 


P. A. Bloomer, of the Louisiana Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., Fisher, La., chairman of the S. 
P. A. committee on moisture content, next 
spoke on the inclusion of a moisture content 
in grading rules. He went into a careful ex- 
planation of the rules, giving details on per- 
centages of water driven off, the extent of re- 
absorption, and actual facts disclosed by an in- 
vestigation made by the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory which showed that a rule could be 
written. The preparation of the moisture pro- 
vision in the rules cost good money, said Mr. 
Bloomer, but if an order is filled with green 
lumber and it drys in the building or house 
after use trouble will develop. Doors won't 
close right, the floors may be uneven, etc. He 
urged the retailers to study the moisture pro- 
vision and use it. 


C. M. Managan, chairman of the program 
committee, spoke briefly. He said the trade 
journals have carried considerable comment 
on the moisture content problem for the last 
few years. Because of this, and the new 
provisions in the grading rules, Mr. ‘Bloomer 
had been asked to talk. Since the provision for 
moisture content is in the grading rules, said 
Mr. Managan, it is up to the retail lumber 


dealer to see to it that the original condition 
of the lumber is retained and it is delivered 
on the job still measuring up to the rules. 

’. E. Sailor, of Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
DeRidder, next spoke on the manufacturing and 
handling of oak flooring. 

Lisle Peters said the Louisiana Western 
yard had a dust and moisture proof bin, made 
with a double wall, side and top bin with in- 
sulating material in between. 

Mr. Sailor advised the retailers to have 
dust and moisture proof bins and build them 
3 or 4 feet above the ground with circulation 
of air around them. 

The retailers were also advised by Mr. Sailor 
to see that the ultimate user gets satisfaction, 
checking up to see that the oak flooring is laid 
by some one who knows how. 


Mr. Harris, of Alexandria, said the program 
committee was to be complimented for the prac- 
tical discussions. He asked why white oak is 
higher priced than red. 


Mr. Sailor said more red oak is produced 
than white, that white is more dense than red, 
and the law of supply and demand governed. 


Boosting Modernizing Movement 


Frank Carroll, of Alexandria, speaking on 
modernization, said this movement opens the 
way to business. Styles in houses have changed 
just as much as clothing and autos, he said, 
and the retail lumberman should create a de- 
sire for keeping the home modern by advertis- 
ing. Sell the home owner on new built-in fea- 
tures, oak or edge pine flooring.’ Get some- 
thing to show your prospect. A good feature 
of the modernizing movement is that it can 
keep labor and building material dealers busy 
all through the year. Dealers have been adding 
lines to keep their volume up and they should 
wake up and sell the desire for a modern home 
to keep profits up. 


President Managan pointed out various chan- 
nels for promoting dealer group campaigns 
such as in the schools, over the radio, etc. 


Discussion of the proposed increase in the 
stock fire insurance rates next followed. 


The meeting closed with an inspection trip 
to the public docks. 


Water, War and Wood 


Under the above caption a writer in the 
London. Timber News pays a tribute to the 
enduring qualities of wood when submitted to 
the stresses of war or water. In this connec- 
tion, he says: 

If the Timber Trades Federal or the hardwood 
and softwood section ever take‘ to collective or 
co-operative advertising, they might use as an 
example of applicability and durability speci- 
mens from old ships. At least the hardwood 
section might. Can anyone imagine a metal 
ship lasting 140 years—particularly after being 
in two knock-out fights? 

The old wooden battleships would stand bat- 
tering for hours, and live to fight again. At 
Jutland (or Horn’s Reef as we used to call it) 
three of our battle cruisers went down in 15 
minutes. It was an astonishing sight to see 
the German gunboats charging like cavalry— 
they were the only things we did see from our 
side—and here we were temporarily out of it, 
as what amounted to our first line of battle- 
ships had crumpled up. Whether the fire was 
falling or direct, this would never have occurred 
with timber ships. 

Sea water, like fresh water, tends to preserve 
certain kinds of hardwoods. I well remember 
seeing the last remaining arch of old London 
Bridge—the oak was quite sound and bore the 
date of 1209. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Jan. 10, 1930—California White & 
Manufacturers Association, San 
Calif. Annual, 

14-15, 1930—Western Pennsylvania Builders 
Supply Association, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 14-16, 1930—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual. 

Jan. 15, 1930—Central Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Lincoln 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual, 

Jan. 15-16, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 16, 1930—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Olym- 
Pic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Jan. 16, 1930—American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Jan. 17, 1930—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 

Jan. 16-18, 1930—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 

Association, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver Colo. 

Annual, 

21-23, 1930—Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
sociation, Minneapolis Auditorium, 
lis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 21-23, 1930—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa, Annual, 

Jan. 22-24, 1930—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual, 

Jan. 23-24, 1930—Carolina Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association, Armington 
Hotel, Gastonia, N. C. Annual. 

Jan, 23-24, 1930—West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone 
Hotel. Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 

Jan, 28, 1930—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Sugar Pine 
Francisco, 


Jan. 


Jan. As- 


Minneapo- 


Jan. 28-29, 1930—National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
~~ ec Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 28-30, 1930—American Wood Preservers’ As- 
nh Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 28-30, 1930—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Annual, 
Jan. 28-30, 1930—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 


bermen’s Association, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottum- 
wa, Iowa. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30, 1930—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 


28-30, 1930—Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 29-31, 1930—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (of Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Annual. 

29-31, 1930—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Missouri Theatre and Convention 
Hall, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 30-31, 1930—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 
Feb. 4-6, 1930—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Shrine Temple, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Annual, 

Feb. 5-7, 1930—Michigan Association of the Trav- 
eling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel 
Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 5-7, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual, 

Feb. 5-7, 1930—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 11-13, 1930—Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, An- 
nual. 


Jan, 


Jan. 


a 





Feb. 11-13, 1930—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum. 
bermen’s Association, Hotel Chieftain, Coungjj 
Bluffs, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 12-13, 1930— North Dakota Retail 
men’s Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual, 
Feb. 14-15, 1930—Virginia Lumber & Builderg’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Monticello Hotel, 

Charlottesville, Va. Annual, 

Feb. 18, 1930—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lum. 
ber Association, Milwaukec, Wis. Annual, 
Feb, 18-20, 1930—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee 
Wis. Annual. ; : 

Feb. 19-21, 1920—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Ags. 
=—- Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb, An. 
nual, 

Feb. 19-20, 1930—National Association of " 
sion Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chi. 
cago. Annual. 

Feb. 20-22, 1930—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 4s. 
sociation, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 24-26, 1930—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers 
~~ ‘cnr Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An. 
nua 

Feb. 26-27, 1930—Tennessee Retail Lumber, Mijl. 
work & Supply Association, Hotel John Sevier, 
Johnson City, Tenn. Annual. 

March 20-21, 1930—Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago 
Annual. ; 

March 21, 1930—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hote} 
Pennsylvania, New York City. Annual. 

April 8-10, 1930—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, Dallas, Tex. Annual. 

April 10-12, 1930—Southern Forestry Congress, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 

Tenn, 

May 8-9, 1930—Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 

ciation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


Lumber. 





Mountain States Dealers’ Program 


Denver, Coro., Dec. 9.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will be held at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, this city, Jan. 16, 17 and 18. A 
very worth-while program is being prepared, 
according to T. J. Vincent, secretary of the 
organization. “Home modernizing will play 
an important part on the program,” stated Mr. 
Vincent. “This phase of the business, as I 
see it, is the salvation of the lumber industry 
at the present time. This idea can be carried 
out successfully, net only through home mod- 
ernizing bureaus but also by individual firms 
and it should be given the greatest of thought 
at this time. That is why it is to play so im- 
portant a part on our program.” 

One part of the program will be given over 
to an open forum discussion of the home mod- 
ernizing subject, which will be led by Don 
McNeal of the McPhee & McGinnity Co., 
Denver. Each dealer present will be given an 
opportunity to discuss the subject and tell 
what he is doing along this line. 

Other subjects to be taken up and the 
speakers, as far as the program has been out- 
lined are as follows: 

“Unit Bidding or Lump Sum Bidding,” by 
Paul Spencer, R. E. Spencer Lumber Co., Den- 
ver; “The Possibilities of Greater and More 
Profitable Sales in New, Remodeling and Re- 
pair Business by Means of Getting in Contact 
with the Consumer,” by O. D. Neill, Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co., Boulder, Colo.; “Reserve 
Supply Yard,” by R. E. Spencer, Denver; Otto 
Hartwig, representing the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash., will give 
a stereopticon talk and explanation of “How 
to Overcome Paint Failures on Exterior Wood 
Uses’; a talk on research activities of interest 
to lumber dealers will be given by Dr. Don C. 
Sowers, secretary of the bureau of, business 
and Government research of the University of 
Colorado; “Selling the Finished Product,” by 
Norman Black, Black Lumber Co., Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; “Grade-Marking,” by C. W. Richardson, 
vice president of the Sterling Lumber & In- 
vestment Co., Denver; “Organizing District 
Associations,” by Clarence Iden, president of 
the association and manager of Cross, Kelly & 
Co., Las Vegas, N. M.; “Need of a National 
Association,” by T. C. Hurst, Arvada Lumber 
Co., Arvada, Colo.; “Cost of Doing a Retail 


Coal Business” (with charts), by C. W. Gam- 
ble, manager of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., 
Louis, Mo., 


Boise. Henry R. Isherwood, St. 


secretary-treasurer of- Hoo-Hoo, will address 
the meeting on a subject not yet announced. It 
is also hoped to secure Harry T. Kendall, sales 
manager of the Central Coal & Coke Co., as a 
convention speaker. “Modern Methods of 
Selling Lumber” will be the subject handled 
by Dr. Paul Ivey, head of the Paul Ivey 
salesmanship Institute of Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Knot Hole Club, an organization of 
manufacturers and wholesalers, is preparing 
an excellent entertainment program for the 
convention delegates. 


Red Cedar Shingle Congress 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 7—The Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau has announced the annual Shin- 
gle Congress to be held on Jan. 16, 1930, at the 
Olympic Hotel, this city. Every shingle manu- 
facturer and allied interests are invited to at- 
tend the congress. Sessions will be confined to 
one day. Following the business sessions dur- 
ing the day the annual Shingle Congress party 
will ‘be held at the hotel during the evening. 


California Pine Manufacturers 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 7—Announce- 
ment is made by B. F. Scott, acting secretary- 
manager of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, that the annual 
meeting for the election of officers etc. will 
be held on Jan. 10, 1930, in this city. 





Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Dec. 9.—At a meeting 
of the board of directors of the Indiana Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association, decision was 
made to hold the annual meeting on Jan. 1%, 
1930, at the Claypool Hotel in this city. The 
annual banquet will be held on the same eve- 
ning ,and Frank Donnell, of Morris, Ind., and 
George Litchfield, jr., of North Vernon, Ind., 
will have charge of the entertainment. Rob- 
ert Hollowell, of Indianapolis, and Charles H. 
Barnaby, of Greencastle, will have charge of 
the program. 

In order to fill out the unexpired term of 
the late secretary, Edgar Richardson, the board 
elected C. Fred Klee, city salesman for FE. C. 
Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, as secretary-treas- 
urer. 





Canadians Favor Car Card Plan 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 9—A good meeting 
of the Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held at Chatham, 
on Dec. 5 with an attendance of twenty-five 
dealers from various parts of the district. 
M. F. Clatworthy, of London, presided, with 
M. R. Bogart, of Chatham, as secretary. A 
large number of subjects of importance to the 
dealers were discussed and many of them led 
to the adoption of resolutions. 


The members agreed unanimousty that the 
time had come for a campaign to concentrate 
the thought of the Canadian public on home 
ownership. It was decided to pass this con- 
clusion on to the directors of the Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association for action. 
On the sales tax, a resolution was carried to 
the effect that as the premier had announced 
the approaching reduction of the sales tax by 
50 percent, which would probably reduce the 
revenue to less than it would cost for collec- 
tion and auditing, the Government should be 
requested to remove the sales tax altogether. 
This resolution was also sent on to the On- 
tario association directors. The Lexington 
collection folder was displayed and commented 
upon favorably. The secretary was instructed 
to revise the folder to suit Ontario conditions 
and to canvass the members to see if there was 
sufficient demand for having a supply of them 
printed. A resolution was carried unanimously 
in favor of the use of a car card in carload 
shipments showing the contents of the car. 
The directors of the parent association will be 
requested to submit this to the wholesalers at 
their next conference. A committee was ap- 
pointed to bring in a report at the February 
meeting regarding arrangements for a sum- 
mer outing to Cleveland and return. 

During the afternoon session the prizes were 
awarded in connection with the recent clean 
yard contest to the winners in the three dif- 
ferent classes, namely, J. L. Naylor, Essex; 
E. A. Naylor, Wheatley, and J. McPherson, 
Merlin. A resolution was carried asking the 
Ontario association to’ encourage the clean 
yard contest movement among the various dis- 
tricts by offering a cup to the district pro- 
ducing the five highest rated yards on a stand- 
ardized schedule. 

John C. Artz, of the Lumber Mutual [nsur- 
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followed by an extensive discussion. 

j. D. Branch and M. R, Bogart were em- 

wered to submit to the directors of the 
parent association at their next meeting the 
suggestion that each branch of the lumber 
business appoint representatives to a joint 
executive committee to deal with any mat- 
ters affecting the industry as a whole. 

The division of the Province into districts 
for the work of the provincial association was 
discussed and a resolution was carried in 
favor of a proposed division submitted by 
|. L. Naylor, president of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and a reduction 
in the number of directors of the provincial 


association. weueneeneaem 


Plans of Illinois Dealers 


In its news letter No. 87, the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association calls at- 
tention to the plans that are in the making 
for the fortieth annual convention, which is 
to be held on Feb. 11, 12 and 13, 1930, at the 
Stevens Hotel, ‘Chicago. Arrangements have 
been completed with the railroads for a spe- 
cial rate of fare and one-half on the certificate 
plan for the round trip. This covers all points 
in Illinois, St. Louis and Hannibal, Mo.; Keo- 
kuk, Dubuque, Davenport and Montrose, Iowa. 

Plans for the program are going forward 
satisfactorily and a number of prominent speak- 
ers have been secured. The outstanding fea- 
tures of the program will be discussions on 
“Business conditions and future prospects, cre- 
ating and building business, salesmanship and 
publicity, co-operative and co-ordinated effort,” 
etc. 

The usual entertainment features are being 
arranged for, including the annual banquet, 
dance and entertainment. Plans for the enter- 
tainment of the ladies are being arranged for 
under the direction of Mrs. Goedde, presi- 
dent of the ladies’ auxiliary. 


Mahogany Association Elects 


New York, Dec. 9.— At the first annual 
meeting of the Philippine Mahogany Associa- 
tion (Inc.), held at the offices here on Dec. 2, 
the following were elected to the board of 
directors: Walter G. Scrim, Howard R. 
Black, Herbert L. Black, Roy Barto and Clay- 
ton D. Mell. 

The new board of directors met immediately 
thereafter and voted that the officers of the 
association who were elected at a special meet- 
ing on Sept. 26 were to continue in office dur- 
ing the ensuing year. They are: 

President—Walter G. Scrim, Findlay, Millar 
Timber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Vice president—Howard R. Black, Black & 
Yates (Inec.), New York City. 

Treasurer—Herbert L. Black, Black & Yates 
(Inc.), New York City. 

Secretary—Clayton D. Mell, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York City. 


Montreal Association Elects 


MontreaL, Que., Dec. 9.—Over-production 
was complained of at the annual meeting of 
the Montreal Lumber Association in the Board 
of Trade Building this morning. In his re- 
port, President Arthur H. Campbell declared 
that many people believe that the regulation 
of production is a sure cure for all evils but 
that in Canada this was difficult because they 
were subject .to competition in lumber from 
the four corners of the world. 

The following officers were named: 

President—Arthur H. Campbell. 

Vice president—S. F. Rutherford. 

Directors—A. J. Smith, J. S. Bock, S. A. 
Govan and Claud Villiers, directors. 

In his address President Campbell said in 
part: 


A review of the lumber situation for the cur- 
rent year in eastern Canada is not particularly 
Pleasing. Over-production and the lumber 
business would appear to ‘be almost syn- 


any regulation is made difficult by reason of 
the fact, that, unlike many commodities, lum- 
ber in Canada is subject to competition from 
the four corners of the world. The low water 
freight rates via the Panama Canal makes 
easy the shipment of Pacific coast lumber to 
the markets in eastern and central Canada 
and to the United States. There have ap- 
peared on this continent this year cargoes of 
lumber from the Baltic. Attempts also have 
been made to introduce Russian white wood, 
which resembles our Canadian spruce, and we 
have grown accustomed to see our local mar- 
kets demoralized by imports from the United 
States at crucial periods. 

Substitutes for lumber are increasingly util- 
ized. These consist of composition flooring, 
wallboards, clay products, together with well 
known commodities, such as cement, stone, 
iron and steel. It is estimated that the manu- 
facture of these substitutes for lumber for 
construction purposes have increased nearly 
200 percent tin the last twenty years, whereas 
lumber has declined about 20 percent. 

One of the reasons for this situation is due 
largely to publicity and advertising on behalf 
of the substitutes. In almost every daily 
newspaper as well as in trade magazines, you 
will find attractively displayed the many uses 
to which these products may be put. Com- 
pare this with the modest reticence on the 
part of lumbermen making known conditions 
and qualities of lumber. (‘This prompts the 
thought that, while curtailment of production 
may be necessary at times, the real problem 
is to increase the use of lumber. We are us- 
ing about the same methods of merchandising 
as we did twenty-five years ago. 


Moore, general manager of Wolf & Co., ac- 
countants, in an address last Thursday eve- 
ning before the Crawford Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, an organization of retailers affili- 
ated with the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, said that while 
business conditions are at a very low ebb, 
prospects give promise of a considerable im- 
provement after the first of the year, espe- 
cially in the lumber business. Mr. Moore said 
present conditions are entirely due to lack of 
confidence, and that as soon as confidence is 
restored, there will be plenty of building, and 
further that there will be plenty of money to 
finance building next spring. Tightness of 
money needed to carry on building enterprises 
has operated as a drag on the lumber market. 

Fourteen members of the Crawford County 
association were present at the dinner served in 
the Kepler Hotel, Meadville, at 6:30 p. m., in 
addition to the speakers and Field Secretary 
M. W. Dickey, of the State association. Nor- 
man H,. Tracy, Pittsburgh manager for Wolf 
& Co., spoke on “Figuring the Cost of Over- 
head,” in its application to mark-up in relation 
to net profits, and W. H. Deane of Wolf & 
Co.’s Pittsburgh office, gave a lengthy talk in 


_ regard to loss of profits through incorrect fig- 


uring. 

Industrial development in the Crawford 
County area has been a great help to the busi- 
ness of the dealers in that quarter. 


Floridians in District Meeting 


TAMPA, FLA., Dec. 9.—In the first group ses- 
sion since the State convention at West Palm 
Beach early in November, members of the 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Association held 
a largely attended and highly satisfactory meet- 
ing in the dining rooms of the Hillsborough 
Masonic Lodge last Thursday evening. Court- 
ney Knowles, of the Southern Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., this city, had charge of the details, 
and the presiding officer was William F. Sneed, 
of Lakeland, vice president of the State or- 
ganization. Forty-four were present. 


The first act of the evening was a few mo- 
ments of silence with bowed heads in memory 
of Ed Leach, of the Burton-Swartz Cypress 
Co. of Florida, Perry, who had been killed the 
day before in an automobile accident near West 
Palm Beach. Ed was one of the popular men 
in the business. He had served for several 
years as Santa Claus at the lumbermen’s 
Christmas tree, a burlesque entertainment 
pulled off every year at the club house of the 
Everglade Cypress Co., at Loughman. So far 
as can be found out Mr. Leach was trying to 
pass a car and was shoved off the road into a 
ditch. 

Earl Harper, of Plant City and Tampa, wel- 
comed the guests and Harvey Dickson, of St. 
Petersburg, responded. “My message to you 
is one of practical co-operation,” said Mr. 
Dickson. “Get along with your competitors 
and make a profit on every sale.” 

J. P. Williams, State secretary, was reported 
too ill at his home in Orlando to attend. 

Carl Brorein, president, and C. A. McKeand, 
manager of the Tampa Chamber of Com- 
merce, reported business getting better in every 
way; also that Thomas W. Ramsey, the oldest 
lumberman in the city in point of service, was 
recently elected to the board of governors of 
the chamber. Another rumor of more than lo- 
cal interest was to the effect that Mr. Ramsey 
is to be nominated for the legislature at the 
next election. 

The interests of the millwork organizations 
was urged by Earl Harper, immediate past 
president of the State association. He said 
that complaints about lack of profits were due 
to not knowing what they are doing in many 
cases. To overcome this he insisted that the 





listing bureau at Jacksonville, in the absence 
of any such bureau for the State, be supported. 
His idea was that if a man did no more than 
$250 a month in millwork he should invest $25 
in the listing organization. It will not, in his 
opinion, cost anything by reason of what will 
be saved; in the end it may mean a great 
saving. 

Frank Traynor, of the Florida Portland Ce- 
ment Co., commended the State road depart- 
ment for its resolution recently passed to give 
preference to Florida materials and materials 
handled by established Florida houses. An- 
other resolution passed to the same effect by 
the board of all the State institutions in the 
purchase of supplies was pleasing except in 
the provision that local trade is to be favored 
where there is not more than 2 percent differ- 
ence in the price. That is likely to lead to a 
lot of covering up, many think. The freight 
rate situation is not now fair to Florida in 
many ways, but Mr. Traynor hoped this might 
be remedied. He also said that the probable 
influence of the recent conferences with Presi- 
dent Hoover had sent a number of cement 
stocks up the hill. 

“If we get business we must have houses to 
build,” said Mr. T. W. Ramsay. He was glad 
to know that many new people are coming in 
and hoped to see the time soon when some of 
them will build homes. 

Chairman Sneed agreed with Mr. Ramsay, 
and said that this will be accomplished only 
through hard work and co-operation. “We 
must work with everybody” he said. “We 
must help to get the right kind of men in the 
legislature, we must co-operate with the cham- 
bers of commerce, and certainly we must sup- 
port the traffic officers who are helping to keep 
rates right for us and our business.” 


Missouri Pacific Buys Box Cars 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 11—The Missouri 
Pacific Railway has bought 1,250 box cars, 
dividing the order equally between the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., of St. Louis, and 
the Mount Vernon Car Co., of Mount Ver- 
non, Ill. Thirty-five cabooses, also, were or- 
dered from the former company. 
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Lumbermen’s Club Activities 


Memphians Plan Election 


MempuHis, TENN., Dec. 9.— Jack Welsh, 
president of the Welsh Lumber Co., Memphis, 
and J. Ralph McFadden, southern represent- 
ative of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Corpora- 
tion, with offices in Memphis, will be oppos- 
ing candidates in the annual election of 
officers of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
which will be held at the Hotel Gayoso on 
Saturday night. Mr. Welsh heads the Red 
ticket, while Mr. McFadden is the choice of 
the Blue nominating committee. Other candi- 
dates announced at the regular meeting of the 
club last Thursday to run on the Red ticket 
are: A. L. DeMontcourt, E. L. Bruce Co.,, 
first vice president; L. W. Ford, Ford Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., second vice president; and 
for directors: H. H. Perry, Kellogg Lumber 
Co.; W. F. Babin, Babin-Talley Lumber Co., 
and H. E. Longwell, Babcock Lumber Co. 
The other Blue candidates are: Walter Sims, 
Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., first vice 
president; E. A. Neely, F. A. Conklin Lum- 
ber Co., second vice president; and for direct- 
ors: Walter Jones, Shannon Bros.; Frank A. 
Peltier, B. H. Blaine Lumber Co., and Lyon 
Wilbur, Hyde Lumber Co. Both tickets nom- 
inated Charles E. Thomason for secretary- 
treasurer. He is with George C. Brown & Co. 

At the meeting last Thursday the new con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted with the 
exception of the change in election. They pro- 
vide principally for a budgeting of expenses, 
and prompt collection of all dues. They also 
raise the initiation fee from $10 to $25. They 
will be effective on Jan. 1, 1930, 

The club in a very few minutes raised more 
than $500 for the Memphis Community’ Fund 
on the suggestion of J. W. McClure, of the 
Bellgrade Lumber Co. 

A resolution was passed on the death of R. 
J. Wiggs. 


Evansville Club Elects 


EVANSVILLE, INp., Dec. 11.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club, held last night in the Peacock 
room of the Vendome Hotel, Frank C. Storton, 
of the Evansville Veneer Co., who has been 
vice president of the club for the last two 
years, was unanimously elected president to 
serve the ensuing year. 

Other officers chosen were as follows: 

Vice president—Joe Waltman, of the Walt- 
man Lumber Co. 

Secretary and ‘treasurer—G,. F 
the G, FE. 

Directors—Daniel Wertz and Claude Wertz, 
of the Maley & Wertz Lumber Co., Charles 
A. Wolflin, of the West Side Lumber Co., and 
Frank Reitz, of the Graham-Paige Co. 


> Bauman, of 
jauman Hardwood Co. 


The new officers will be installed at the next 
regular meeting of the club, which will be held 
Jan. 14. 

There was a good attendance and business 
conditions were discussed by the various mem- 
bers. It was the general opinion that there 
will not be much improvement in trade this 
year, as many are busy taking their annual 
inventory and planning for the new year. 


Christmas Party a Howling Success 


CINCINNATI, Ou10, Dec. 9.—That big Christ- 
mas party of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
came off tonight at the Cincinnati Club accord- 
ing to schedule and it was what might be 
termed a “lollipaloozer” without exaggera- 
tion—special accent on the “er.” 

There was nothing missing and the attend- 
ance was the biggest for any event on the 
calendar of the hardwood fraternity in many 
a year. The banquet hall of the third floor of 
the Cincinnati Club was more than comfort- 
ably filled, there being many guests of the 
trade from out of town, in addition to a num- 


ber of yellow piners and cypress salesmen and 
distributors. 

Jack J. O’Neill was master of ceremonies 
and serving with him on the committee were 
E. W. DeCamp and Monty Christie and Myles 
Byrns was a volunteer on the reception and 
entertainment committee who did yeoman 
service. 

President Edward H. Ward did his best to 
preserve a semblance of decorum but there 
was a degree of hilarity and conviviality which 
prevented speeches of more than fifty words. 
This developed as the program unfolded and 
the leading spirits of the hardwood trade got 
into full swing under the spell of the jazz 
music and the magic of old time melodies. 

Welcomes to visitors and guests were given 
with charming brevity by W. C. Barlett, F. 
T. Atkinson, Charles Spielman, C. J. Edel- 
mann and there were impromptu’ welcome 
songs and ditties by J. C. West, Myles Byrns, 
Harry Browne and Ed Ward. The Schnapps 
band of the Forty and Eight sang “Schnitzel- 
bank” with English words of a slightly Eliza- 
bethan flavor and there were other ballads 
reminiscent of the good old army days and 
the American Legion affairs. Cards and music 
and dancing were also enjoyed. 


Plan Organization of Kiln Engineers 


MemMPHIs, TENN., Dec. 9.—At the regular 
meeeting of the Dry Kiln Engineers’ Club, 
held Tuesday in the club rooms of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis, it was decided to 
hold a Christmas party on Saturday night, 
Dec. 14. The club also is considering organ- 
ization of similar clubs throughout the Unite! 
States, according to the announcement of R. 
L. Hartsfield, secretary of the club. Many re- 





quests have come from all sections of the 
United States wanting to know about the plan 
and purpose of the Memphis club. 


Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 9.—Rabbi Mau. 
rice Lefkovits was the chief speaker at the 
semi-monthly meeting of the Twin City Hoo. 
Hoo Club at the Hotel Radisson last week 

It was announced at the meeting that the 
first session of the Hoots Club, a subsidiary 
of Hoo Hoo, for the 1929-30 season would be 
held the evening of Dec. 11. 

Dr. Henry Schmitz, head of the forestry 
department of the University of Minnesota, 
spoke in behalf of efforts to bring the annual 
meeting of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion to the Twin Cities. The club voted to 
back the-- movement. Fred E. Hornaday, of 
Washington, business manager of the forestry 
association, was in Minneapolis last week can- 
vassing the possibilities of holding the conven. 
tion here, although he said Milwaukee and 
Detroit both are competing strongly for it. 
The convention program calls for a three-day 
meeting in late April or early May. 


Special Hoo-Hoo Representative 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 10—E. D. Tennant, of 
Los Angeles, past Snark of Hoo-Hoo and also 
formerly secretary-treasurer, has been engaged 
to do special field work for the International 
order, it was announced at headquarters here 
today. 

After conferring with Henry R. Isherwood, 
secretary-treasurer at St. Louis, Mr. Tennant 
went to Amarillo, Tex., to confer with Snark 
Gaines D. Whitsitt. He then visited Pampa, 
Lubbock, San Angelo and El Paso, Tex., and 
Phoenix, Ariz., in the interest of the order. 
He is now en route to San Diego to confer with 
Albert A. Frost, Supreme Arcanoper of the 
order. 


Roofers Operate Part Time 


CotumBus, Ga., Dec. 10.—Due to prevailing 
bad weather and poor marketing conditions 
lumber mills generally of this section are being 
operated only a part of the time, some being 
practically closed down, according to promi- 
nent manufacturers here today attending the 
regular meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Club, of Georgia and Alabama. They ex- 
pressed themselves as more optimistic regard- 
ing the outlook for the new year. 

In the absence of C. R. Mason, of Madison, 
Ga., president of the club, who with C. B. 
King, of Cuthbert; Abe Alexander, of Ella- 
ville, and H. Dixon Smith, of Columbus, are 
representing the club at a meeting of the South- 
ern Pine Association, at Hot Springs, Ark., 
regarding affiliation of the club with that asso- 
ciation, J. G. Reynolds, of the Pryor-Reynolds 
Lumber Co., of Brantley, Ala., presided over 
the session here. Secretary W. R. Melton, of 
Cuthbert, Ga., was present. 

The meeting opened at the Ralston Hotel at 
11 o'clock and the session was comparatively 
a brief one, discussions being confined to the 
proposed tariff on Russian and Canadian lum- 
ber. It was decided that individual members 
of the club should present their views on the 
tariff question to their congressmen. A few 
club details were given consideration and the 
meeting was closed with a luncheon served at 
the hotel at 12:30 o'clock. 

During the session a rising vote of thanks 
was given to Thomas E. Griffin, of the Colonial 
Lumber Co., of this city, for having been host 
to 110 members of the club and their wives 
here at last meeting, Nov. 1, entertaining them 
at the Georgia-Tulane football game here. Mr. 
Griffin responded, expressing gratification on 
having been afforded the pleasure and ex- 
pressed the hope that next time, say a year 
from now, there will be many more members 
of the club to be entertained. 


The next meeting, which will be the annual, 
was scheduled for Jan. 28, at which time 
officers are to be elected for the next year, 
and installed. Several other matters of im- 
portance to the industry are expected to come 
up at that time. On suggestion by Leon Clancey, 
of Albany, former secretary, it was decided to 
invite the wholesalers to attend the open ses- 
sion of that meeting. It is expected that Presi- 
dent Mason, on his return from the Hot Springs 
meeting, or soon thereafter, will name a com- 
mittee on arrangements for the annual, which 
will be held here. 

It was indicated by discussions that- an 
earnest endeavor will be made early in the 
new year materially to increase the member- 
ship of the club. , 

Due to frequent rains over this section the 
last few weeks road conditions are reported 
as almost impossible in places and it is believed 
this kept a number of members of the club 
away from the meeting, especially those who 
usually make the trip by automobile from 
Georgia and Alabama points. Prevailing prices 
for roofers, it is declared by many of the lum- 
bermen here, make it practically impossible to 
maintain operations in view of weather condi- 
tions and it is contended that uiless profit can 
be made it is folly to keep mills running, ¢s- 
pecially in the face of increasing scarcity 0 
timber. 





ALTHOUGH financial losses were heavy in 
national forest fires in the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
district and notwithstanding the loss of twenty- 
eight lives in national reserves in other parts 
of the country, E. W. Tinker, United States 
district forester at Milwaukee, is authority for 
the statement that no lives were lost in the 
northern lakes area so far this year. Loss of 
life in the other districts, he states, has been 
the heaviest since 1910. 
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~ Baltimore Club Elects 


Batrimore, Mp., Dec. 10.—The fifty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change, held last night at the Merchants’ Club, 
took somewhat the form of a birthday party, 
with a big cake illuminated by 4fty-five lighted 
candles placed before President Pembroke M. 
Womble. The ice cream served to each mem- 
ber was molded in the form of a hickory log, 
with the figures “55” on the “bark.” The an- 
nual reports showed gratifying progress, and 
gave justification for the president’s remark 
that the last year has been the best financially 
for the Exchange for some time. 

The president’s address was made up in the 
main of summaries of the action taken at the 
different meetings of the exchange and of the 
managing committee during the year. Mr. 
Womble declared that the year. has been any- 
thing but satisfactory to the lumber trade, as 
was also the case in other lines of business. 
Among other things he mentioned that: 


At the monthly session of the managing 
committee, on January 7, at the request of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association the 
Exchange went on record as opposing the 
projected tariff on Canadian lumber, shingles, 
and other wood products. 

During the year the number of Exchange 
inspectors was reduced from eight to five, and 
the inspection fee reduced from 78 cents to 
60 cents per thousand feet, bringing it into 
closer conformity with the fee of 40 to 50 
cents per thousand that prevails at points in 
the South; the marking of lumber has been 
discontinued except at the special request of 
a member, who will be obliged to pay 10 cents 
per thousand feet. 

L. Allan Dill was elected a national coun- 
cillor to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and chairman of the committee 
on arbitration and grievance, in place of his 
father, Lewis Dill, who died suddenly April 14. 

The membership list has shown a net in- 
crease of four. There has been a change in 
the incumbency of the membership commit- 
tee, which now is virtually a continuous body, 
with annual election of four members for 
three-year terms. 


Mr. Womble complimented the officers and 
committees on their work during the year in 
advancing the interests of the lumber trade, 
and thanked the members generally for their 
support and co-operation in the Exchange’s 
activities. 

Treasurer L. H. Gwaltney reported that the 
organization has a good balance in the treas- 
ury, with all expenses paid. Among the sev- 
eral committees which presented reports was 
that on inspection, which showed a total amount 
of lumber handled by the Exchange inspectors. 
of 35,545,174 feet—28,093,790 feet of yellow 
pine, 1,341,860 feet of gum, 1,151,190 feet -of 
cypress, 331,567 feet of longleaf pine, and 
3,545,174 feet of hardwoods. 

During the election of officers (Mr. Wom- 
ble relinquished the chair to Parker D. Dix, of 
the Surry Lumber Co. The recommendations 
of the nominating committee were accepted, 
and the secretary was instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot for the following ticket of 
officers : 

President—Pembroke M. Womble. 

Vice president—Henry D. Dreyer, jr., of 
H. D. Dreyer & Co. 

Treasurer—Luther H. Gwaltney, of 
American Lumber Corporation. 

Managing committee—John Li Alcock, John 
L. Aleock & Co.; Daniel MacLea, MacLea 
Lumber Co.; George E. Waters, George E. 
Waters & Son; Bruce H. Helfrich, George 
Helfrich & Sons; L. Alan Dill, James Lum- 
ber Co..and Lewis Dill & Co.; William T. 
Lawton, Joseph Thomas & Sons; Henry 
Suechting, William Suechting & Sons (Inc.); 
Henry D. Dreyer, jr.; W. Hunter Edwards, of 
W. B. Edwards & Sons; Francis K. Read, Ry- 
land & Brooks Lumber Co.; Thomas A. Myers, 
Thomas A. Myers & Co., and R. Baldwin 
Homer, R. B. Homer Lumber Co. 


Mr. Womble then resumed the chair, and 
after thanking the members for the honor 
again. accorded him made a strong appeal for 


the 


increased co-operation in the activities of the 


Exchange. He said: 
If you have an idea send it in. We know 
that what we are doing is suicidal. You have 


with you all divisions of the trade in the 
Exchange membership, and have opportuni- 
ties of talking over your difficulties. We want 
your co-operation. Come to us with your 
troubles and we may be able to do something 
for the good of the trade, and yourself. 


After the business session the members re- 
paired to the upper hall, where a banquet of 
numerous Maryland dainties, was served. After 
the coffee and cigars an address, illustrated by 
lantern slides, was given by Charles F. Goob, 
chief city engineer, who showed some of the 
things being done by the city of Baltimore for 
the advancement of industries and the general 
welfare of the people. 
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Ontario Directors Confer 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 9.—The directors of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held a meeting here today at the Royal York 
Hotel, the main purpose being to discuss and 
line up the program for the annual meeting of 
the association, which is to be held on Jan. 22, 
23 and 24, 1930, in the Royal York Hotel. 

The first important subject discussed was 
that of “Home Modernizing.” The secretary 
submitted samples of literature received on this 
subject, which the directors discussed informally. 

At the request of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, the directors suggested several sub- 
jects for discussion at that annual. These in- 
cluded the elimination of the word “cull” from 
all grades of white pine, jackpine and spruce, 
and also the preparation and distribution of an 
accurate “table of weights.” The directors also 
passed a resolution, to be passed on to the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, asking 
that organiaztion to give some serious consid- 
eration to the matter of piling softwoods by 
specified widths and lengths, particularly on 
the wpper grades from merchantable up. 

The directors discussed a subject, submitted 
by way of resolution, from the Eastern Ontario 
association, that the directors invite the cem- 
mittee of five of the White Pine Bureau, who 
interest themselves in the matters of grade- 
marking, trade-marking, shipping conditions 
etc., to confer with them. The directors de- 
cided to invite the bureau committee to meet 
them on the first day of the convention, Jan. 22. 

The directors discussed a letter from A.“E. 
Eckardt, Toronto, asking co-operation from the 
retailers on the matter of freight rate equaliza- 


~tion and that everything possible should -be 


done to assist in this matter. 
The secretary reported in connection with 
cases where steel sash had been specified in 
place of wood sash in school buildings in To- 
ronto. Active propaganda work had been done 
in connection with this matter, to have the 
specifications on these school buildings changed. 
It was decided to petition the Canadian gov- 
ernment to remove the sales tax on lumber. 
On recommendation of the Southwestern On- 
tario association, the directors decided to sug- 
gest to the incoming board of directors the 
desirability of sponsoring the clean yard con- 
test throughout Ontario and to recommend that 
a cup be given to the district having the five 
highest rated yards on a standardized schedule. 


Redistribution of the districts in Ontario, 
for association purposes, was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The directors agreed on a plan simpli- 
fying the work of organization-in the Province, 
which will be submitted at the annual meeting. 


The program and entertainment for the dh- 
nual, as well as subjects for discussion were 
next taken up. Among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are “Home Modernizing” ; “Licensing of 
Contractors”; “Wholesalers to Supply Lumber 
According to Specified Lengths”; “Educating 
the Public About Wood”; “What to Do About 
Substitutes for Lumber” etc. Open forum 
meetings will be a feature of the annual meet- 
ing, and a fairly large list of subjects is avail- 
able. 


To Stabilize Home Building 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHIncrTon, D. C., Dec. 11.—The executive 
board of the Associated General Contractors 
of America, at the instance of President Hoo- 
ver, has formulated recommendations for put- 
ting into effect by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States the expansion and stabil- 
ization program which has been the subject of 
recent White House conferences and the large 
conference of business men held last week at 
the National Chamber’s headquarters. 

T. T. Flagler of Atlanta, president of the 
Associated General Contractors, before leav- 
ing for his home today outlined the recom- 
mendations which his organization will make 
to the National Chamber. 

“Well financed, uniform construction is pros- 
perity,” said Mr. Flagler. “We shall suggest 
to the President and to the United States 
Chamber that concerted action be taken imme- 


diately to make construction stable. Thus 
prosperity will be restored and all business 
stabilized.” 


Mr. Flagler declared that the evils in the 
construction industry constitute an unvarying 
menace to prosperity. The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America was organized 
ten years ago to combat these evils. He con- 
tinued : 


The construction of homes has by far the 
greatest effect upon all manufacturing and in- 
dustry. This construction has been inflated, 
retarded and made the football of bad busi- 
ness through speculative interests. This, in 
our judgment, is due to the fact that mort- 
gages have not been made liquid under the 
banking system of the country, and we believe 
that system has side-stepped this issue from 
time immemorial up to the present. It has 
provided no proper appraisal methods ‘to put 
mortgages in a liquid situation, and no greater 
service could be rendered the country than 
for the Federal Reserve to take up this mat- 
ter and dispose of it in the best interest of 
all the people. We shall recommend that the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, through 
the proper committee, take up this matter 
with the Federal Reserve. 

We are credibly informed that the diversion 
to speculation of money usually available for 
the financing of housing is responsible for an 
18 percent reduction this year. We know that 
acceleration of the construction of small 
homes will be reflected in activity in all lines 
of industry. After careful consideration, the 
Associated General Contractors of America 
feels that the financing of such construction 
has never been on the proper basis. 

We shall urge that a statement be made to 
savings banks, insurance companies and other 
distributers of mortgage money of a proper 
basis for such financing. For purposes of 
discussion, we shall suggest that three times 
the annual income of a family is the proper 
cost of a home for such family; that the 
owner should have savings available, for in- 
vestment in the home, of 20 percent of the 
cost, and that variations from this last figure 
would ‘be warranted by the superior stability 
of income, because stability of income is the 
basis of all credit. 

We shall suggest that lenders of mortgage 
money insist upon the high character of the 
builder and that the builder of improperly 
constructed houses of poor material be denied 
all credit. 

We shall also suggest that the staple in- 
dustries be urged to aid directly or indirectly 
in the financing of homes for their employes, 
ultimately to be owned by such employes. 


Mr. Flagler likewise would have the Na- 
tional Chamber suggest to prospective home 
owners that if they desire the greatest econ- 
omy in construction, consistent with proper 
workmanship they should consult, before plans 
are drawn, with a reputable general contractor 
—the one executive who is going to spend 
their money in doing their construction work. 

“The owner, the bank, the architect and the 
engineer,” he said, “for purposes of economy 
and for the stimulation of construction enter- 
prises, should be certain that the general con- 
tractor has measured up to the requirements 
of skill, integrity and responsibility.” 
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West Coast Mills Making Improvements 


Mill Starts Sawing 


PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 7.—Last week the new 
mill of Portland Spruce Mills, located at St. 
Johns, a suburb of this city, started sawing. 
The mill wall cut only spruce logs at the rate 
of 100,000 feet daily, and will manufacture air- 
plane stock, ladder stock, export flitches, do- 
mestic clears etc. Much of the domestic lum- 
ber will move to industrial plants. 

The mill has 1,700 feet of waterfront on the 
Willamette River and can load ocean-going 
ships at its own docks. Its location also en- 
ables it to buy logs on the open market advan- 
tageously and insures an adequate supply. The 
plant is, of course, served by all transconti- 
nental railroads. 

The principal mill machinery consists of a 
10-foot band mill, a 10x72 Allis-Chalmers 
edger, a 7-foot vertical re-saw, and a 40-foot 
trimmer. There are no dry kilns, but the con- 
cern contemplates building some later on. Lum- 
ber is handled from the green chain by a Ross 
carrier; and a traveling crane is located on 
the dock for loading vessels. 


Installs Log Gang Saws 

Everett, WasH., Dec. 7.—The Clark-Nicker- 
son Lumber Co., here, has purchased two 30- 
inch and one 26-inch round log gang saws of 
the Scandinavian type from the Mill Engineer- 
ing & Supply Co., of Seattle, together with 
supplementary machinery needed for their suc- 
cessful operation. These gangs are the same 
type so successfully used in the mill of Tum- 
water Lumber Mills Co. at Olympia, Wash., 
and will displace one of the two band head saws 
at the Clark-Nickerson mill. The plant has 
been re-designed to accommodate the new ma- 
chinery, which is expected to cut 100,000 or 
more feet of hemlock lumber per 8-hour shift. 

In addition to the gangs, the Mill Engineering 
& Supply Co., which re-designed the mill, will 
install new log hauls, log kickers, high-speed 
saw carriages, and two 6x36-inch edgers, be- 
sides the electrical equipment, motors ete. 
needed. The entire mill will be electrically 
operated, most of the machines having indi- 
vidual motors. After leaving the new gangs 
the lumber will pass through the new edgers, 
and then go on to the chain to the trimmers 
which are already taking care of the cut of the 
present mill. 

The International Wood & Sulphite Co. is in- 
stalling a chipping plant at the Clark-Nickerson 
mill which will utilize the waste hemlock wood 
of that operation. 

The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co. is one of 
the largest exclusively hemlock mills in the 
Northwest, and makes a specialty of western 
hemlock 2x4s. 


Finds Improved Conditions Abroad 


Tacoma, Wasu., Dec. 7.—A brighter out- 
look for American business next year is seen 
by Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., who returned 
last Monday from a trip abroad most of which 
he spent in England. Maj. Griggs admitted 
the seriousness of the present situation but 
feels confident of an improvement early in 
1930. 

“We must keep things moving, keep the 
wheels of industry turning, keep our men em- 
ployed,” he said. “Business is not what it 
should be anywhere in the country but if we 
grit our teeth and keep plugging ahead for 
the next few months there are brighter -pros- 
pects in view.” 

Conditions abroad are much improved, Maj. 
Griggs declared. Germany especially is doing 
well and business is much better in both Eng- 
land and France. He spoke of the competi- 
tion in England between Baltic lumber and the 
West Coast softwoods and declared the Ameri- 
can manufacturers must be more careful in 


their cutting if they expect to obtain a fair 
share of the business. All European lumber 
is cut exactly to specification and each piece 
branded. 

“The English like our fir,” he said. “It is 
clear and works well but we don’t give it to 
them the way they want it.” 

Maj. Griggs attended the meeting of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday and made 
a talk on conditions as he saw them. He was 
enthusiastically welcomed home by the Ta- 
coma manufacturers. He returned from abroad 
much improved in health. 


Spend $106,000 in Modernizing Plant 


SPOKANE, W'aSH., Dec. 7.—C. A. Rockstrom, 
plant general manager of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., this city, has announced that the com- 
pany will soon start on a modernizing program 
at an expense of $100,000. Improvements to be 
made in the sawmill include the replacing of 
present band mills with the Allis-Chalmers 
most improved type bands; addition of two 


which the lumber company formerly did not 
own were purchased to allow for additional 
expansion of the south yard. 

Mr. Rockstrom announced that the sawmilj 
will close on Dec. 15 for the usual yearly repairs 
which will be made by men employed on the 
present force, and which will not affect the men 
employed on the pliant modernization work 
The repairs will be completed by Feb. 15, he 
said. 


Yes, This Is Free Publicity 


SeaTrLe, WasH., Dec. 7.—Visitors to the of- 
fices of the American Pacific Export Lumber 
Co. in the White Henry Stuart-Building here 
usually express curiosity about the silver balls 
piled on the desk of G. H. McDonald and that 
genial individual is always more than eager 
to explain. 

“They are made up of tin foil. Don Kep. 
nedy, who is associated with me in this busi- 
ness has two sons, Rod, aged 9, and Jack, 
aged 7, and one day they asked their daddy if 
he would help them gather tin foil for the 
Children’s Orthopedic 











G. H. McDonald, of the American Pacific Export Lumber Co., Seattle, 
reflecting on the help this pile of tin foil will give to the Children’s 
Orthopedic Hospital, which restores crippled children to health and CAN LUMBERMAN rep 


full activity. 


18x72-foot boilers; enlargement of the sawmill 
fuel supply storage, and enlargement of the 
steam feed in the sawmill to operate the log 
carriage. Rebuilding of the unloading log 
docks, from which as many as forty-five cars 
of logs can be unloaded each day, and dredging 
the sawmill pond also will be completed during 
the winter. 

Adjacent to the sawmill, work is now under 
way on construction of latest type Moore dry 
kilns, which will be sufficient to care for the 
operations of the plant. The kilns will be of 
steel, concrete and tile construction. The plan- 
ing mill is being converted from steam power 
to an electric power plant. To make the Mc- 
Goldrick planer mill up to date, modern planers 
will be installed. 

The shavings storage house destroyed by fire 
Aug. 23 has been replaced by a new storage 
house of crib construction, with a capacity of 
6,000 cords. It is 64x296 feet, 34 feet high. 
The storage house is connected with the plan- 
ing mill by a new blower system. Reconstruc- 
tion of the south lumber yard, which was also 
destroyed by fire, necessitated approximately 
four feet of gravel filling to provide a firm and 
permanent foundation for lumber piles. Lots 


] Hospital. He said he 

would and the upshot 
of the matter was that 
we got the cigar stand 
man down on the cor- 
ner to save all the tin 
foil his customers 
throw away for us. 
Here in the office be- 
tween phone calls and 
business dealings we 
separate the tin foil 
from paper  backings 
and roll the pure stuff 
up into the balls you 
see here. 

“We have turned in 
more than twelve 
pounds already this 
year and the balls now 
on my desk will weigh 
about 40 pounds. The 
hospital gets between 
30 and 50 cents a 
pound, I am told, so 
the proceeds of the 
sale of this lot alone 
will run between $12 
and $15.” 

“Well, Mr. McDon- 
ald,” said the AMERI- 








resentative on hearing 

this, “that sounds like 

a good lumber story and is also a boost for 

the hospital. Let’s take a picture of you and 
this tin foil.” 

Which was done, and if this isn’t a lumber- 
man’s story and you, gentle reader, are sus- 
picious that it is free publicity for a hospital 
existing on contributions that makes sound 
children out of crippled kiddies—well, it 1s 
just that. 





Wood-Using Industries of Virginia 


Trends in the lumbering and wood manu- 
facturing industries are discussed with em- 
phasis upon the economic factors in all wood- 
producing industries which cause rises and 
cuts in prices and consumption in a bulletin, 
“Wood-Using Industries of Virginia,” by Dr. 
J. Elton Lodewick, professor of wood tech- 
nology of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
and published by the engineering extension di- 
vision of the institution. The author also dis- 
cusses in detail when summarizing the uses of 
wood in each industry, the new uses to which 
woods formerly considered of too inferior 
grade to be good for anything but firew 
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- have been put in modern practice developed by 


some of Virginia’s leading manufacturers. 

In making a survey of the wood-using in- 
dustries of the Old Dominion, Dr. Lodewick 
spent nine months interviewing more than 1,200 
persons connected with wood production and 
manufacture, and studied the process of wood 
manufacture from the forest to the finished 
product in practically every form of wood- 
working and lumbering. The forests of Vir- 
ginia occupy the opening parts of the bulletin, 
followed by a chapter on the woods used in 
the various industries, a separate treatment 
of each industry using wood, a directory listing 
alphabetically and geographically all of the 
wood-using firms in the State, and a general 
treatise on the “Uses of Wood.” 

In taking up the lack of modern forestry 
practice in the administration of Virginia’s for- 
est lands, the author says: “The common- 
wealth of Virginia, comprising some 25,767,680 
acres of land surface originally supported for- 
ests of approximately 25,000,000 acres. At 
present, only 12,000,000 acres, or 54 percent of 
the forest area is growing timber, and much of 
that is nothing more than brush or fuelwood.” 

The bulletin which is 170 pages in length is 
illustrated and contains numerous diagrams 
and graphs. Copies of it may be obtained free 
of charge by addressing the Office of Publica- 
tions, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 


Foresters Discuss Problems 


Mapison, Wis., Dec. 10.—Trained foresters 
led discussions of timber experts and others 
at the second of the monthly conferences of 
timber experts held by the Wisconsin State 
Land Commission, here today. Events on the 
program included discussions on “Planting for 
Pulp,” led by George Kilp, forester for the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co.; “Planting for 
Sawlogs,” by ‘C. G. McLaren; “The Graduate 
Forester as a Lumberman,” by J. D. Mylrea, 
Rhinelander, Wis., lumberman; “Decadent 
Trees in the Forest and Their Disposal,” by 
Russell Watson, Milwaukee, forestry engi- 
neer; “What to Do With Slash in Pine and 
Hardwoods,” G. F. Wilson, extension division 
forester, Wisconsin College of Agriculture and 
“What I Found in Two Years of Land Eco- 
nomic Inventory Work,” by John S. Bordener, 
surveyor for the State department of agricul- 
ture, besides discussions of reforestation from 
the standpoint of recreation and advertisement. 
Similar meetings are to be held in February 
and March. 





Xmas Trees From New England 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 9—New England’s con- 
tribution to the joy of the holiday season this 
year will be over 7,000,000 Christmas trees. 
Firs and spruces are shipped as far west as 
Chicago and Kansas City, south to New Or- 
leans and Dallas, and hundreds of thousands 
go to the markets of New York, Philadelphia, 
New Jersey, and other places all over the 
country. Boston & Maine freight cars will 
carry more than 2,000,000 trees out of 
Vermont in the next two weeks. New Hamp- 
shire has ready for shipment more than 800,- 
000 trees. Maine this year will ship approx- 
imately 4,000,000, and western Massachusetts 
over 300,000 Christmas trees. 

The trees come to the sorting fields beside 
the railroad tracks with all sizes and shapes 
piled on the trucks and wagons. Then they 
are sorted and those of similar size and qual- 
ity placed together. They are bundled in lots 
of from three to five, according to their size, 
and firmly roped or wired. About 600 bun- 
dies, or approximately 2,500 trees, are loaded 
on each flat car. The butts of the trees are 
sawn flat at the sorting fields, where Govern- 
ment inspectors look them over as all must 

approved before shipment. 

Advance orders for cars to carry the New 
England trees are slightly larger this year 
than last, Boston & Maine Railroad freight 
agents report. 


Plan West Virginia Waste Survey 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 10—Plans for a 
survey of the wood waste available annually 
from sawmill and woodworking plants in West 
Virginia are being mapped by the National 


Committee on Wood Utilization. This action 
is being taken in response to a _ resolution 
adopted at the commercial forestry conference 
held in Charleston, W. Va., last week, at 
which Alex H. Oxholm, director of the Na- 
tional Committee, made an address. 

_ The West Virginia survey will forge another 
link in the series projected by the National 
Committee, two of which—Virginia and North 
Carolina—have already been completed. 

Discussing the plans for West Virginia, Mr. 
Oxholm said: 

The West Virginia survey would benefit the 
State in several ways. In the first place, it 
would enable forest industries to supply at 
least part of their wood requirements from 
the wood waste developed in the survey and 
thus cut down the drain on standing timber. 

When it is remembered that the commit- 
tee’s survey in Virginia showed 28,000 car- 
loads and in North Carolina 33,000 carloads 
of such wasite available annually, the possi- 
bilities of a similar survey in West Virginia 
are apparent. Among other things, an ap- 
praisement of the wood waste is likely to 
bring into the State outside industries which 
could utilize this waste. 

Water power is, next to the forest, the larg- 
est permanent natural resource of West Vir- 
ginia. Many industries in the State use wood 
as a fuel for generating power. For this rea- 
son wood is a serious competitor of hydro- 
electric power. The utilization of waste wood, 
therefore, would not only remove this com- 
petitive feature, but would also result in the 
use of hydroelectric energy for the utilization 
of sawmill waste. In the same way also the 
utilization of this waste would affect the de- 
mand for coal and natural gas. 

The fuel value of wood waste hardly ex- 
ceeds $1 or $1.25 a ton. Converted into cer- 
tain wood products, however, its value is 
from fifteen to twenty times as great. 

The West Virginia conference was attended 
by 225 men representing leading industries in- 
terested in the perpetuation of the forest re- 
sources of the State. 

In the wood waste survey of the State the 
National Committee will have the assistance of 
State authorities. H.S. Newins, State forester, 
will be the committee’s principal contact in 
the State. 

It is expected that the wood waste survey 
will get actively under way soon after the 
first of the year. 


Extension Activities in Wide Use 


Extension activities of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture increased during the last fiscal 
year in furtherance of the policy of helping 
farm people to obtain larger incomes and more 
comfortable and attractive homes, according to 
Dr. C. W. Warburton, director of the exten- 
sion service, in his annual report to Secretary 
Hyde. 

The extension work of the department is 
carried on through four different offices—Office 
of Co-operative Extension Work, Office of Ex- 
hibits, Office of Motion Pictures, and Office 
of Demonstrations on Reclamation Projects. 

During the year co-operative extension work- 
ers, im whose employment Federal, State and 
County governments join hands, supervised a 
total of 851,526 result demonstrations that were 


carried on by farmers and farm women as, 


practical and inspiring lessons to their neigh- 
bors. The number of demonstrations repre- 
sented an increase of more than 79,000 over the 
preceding fiscal year. Boys and girls, 4-H 
club members, completed 882,795 demonstra- 
tions as compared with 776,029 the year be- 
fore. 

Estimates based on partial reports of attend- 
ance at film exhibitions indicate that more than 








5,000,000 persons saw pictures loaned by the 
Department of Agriculture during the year. 
Since an equal number of pictures are circu- 
lated by purchasers, it is probable that at least 
10,000,000 persons saw Department pictures 
raring the twelve months ending with last 
une. 





Wood Vessels Being Built 


On November 1 there were 33 wood vessels 
aggregating 13,750 gross tons building or under 
contract to build in American shipyards for 
private shipowners, compared with 37 wood 
vessels of 16,950 tons on October 1. 


Forest Service Plants Many Trees 


Upwards of 2,100,000 acres of land within 
national forests require artificial planting of 
trees, according to the Forest Service. The 
reason given for this condition is bad fires in 
the past or logging by destructive methods be- 
fore the land came under Federal administra- 
tion. 

During the last fiscal year a total of 18,825 
acres of national forest land were planted. Of 
the total plantings, 11,417 acres were in Michi- 
gan, where voluntary contributions of funds by 
interested organizations enabled the Forest 
Service to plant nearly 5,000 acres more than 
would otherwise have been possible. 

New nurseries established during the last 
fiscal year to produce stock for planting and 
enlargements of existing nurseries will increase 
the area which can be planted annually under 
existing appropriations to between 20,000 and 
25,000 acres. At this rate, however, the plant- 
ing of the 2,100,000 acres will require a cen- 
tury. Purchases of new land by the National 
Forest Reservation Commission meanwhile are 
adding to the acreage requiring planting. A 
speeding up of the planting program is there- 
fore considered urgent by the Forest Service. 


Tree Rings Establish Dates 


The National Geographic Society is highly 
gratified at the success of the expeditions which 
have been at work for years on Indian ruins in 
the southwestern part of the United States in 
tracing a tree-ring calendar back to 700 A. D. 
This calendar was worked out from more than 
5,000 cross-sections of living trees and timbers 
from scores of the major Indian settlements of 
the Southwest. 

Assessing the value of the finds made by the 
scientists, Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, president of 
the society, said: 


They have pushed back the historic hori- 
zons of the southwestern United States to a 
period nearly eight centuries before Columbus 
crossed the Atlantic. 

They have discovered not only the age of 
the great communal dwelling of Pueblo Bonito, 
metropolis of the aboriginal Southwest, but 
also have dated some forty other ruins whose 
time of occupancy hitherto has been unknown. 

Moreover, they have developed a tree-ring 
calendar which can be applied to all early 
ruins in which datable timbers exist. 


Dr. A, E. Douglass, who led an expedition 
which studied tree rings from Pueblo Bonito 
and dozens of other ruins, in his report to the 
society writes: 

Just as the far-famed Rosetta Stone pro- 
vided the key to the written mysteries of 
ancient BEgypt, so the collection of an un- 
broken series of tree rings has made clear 
the chronology of the Southwest. These re- 
searches have carried the calendar back to 
A. D. 700 in the Southwest, and they have 
provided the beginnings of a continuous 
weather chart for 1,200 years. 

The earliest beam we recovered from Pueblo 
Bonito was cut A. D. 919 from a tree that was 
219 years old when cut. Pueblo Bonito had 
reached its golden age in 1067 and was still 
occupied in 1127. 
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LouIsviLLe, Ky., Dec. 9—The hardwood 
market remains quiet. Automotive industries 
are expected to place orders about January 15, 
while radio plants may be later in resuming 
real activity. Veneer business is active, but 
plywood is rather quiet. Gum lumber con- 
tinues in fair demand, probably leading the 
procession. There is scattered demand for 
various items, a fair volume of mixed car 
orders coming from planers. Appalachian hard- 
woods are reported to be showing fair activity, 
especially better grades of red and white oak. 
Beech, sycamore, popular, ash, elm, maple, 
magnolia and cottonwood are relatively dull. 
Walnut is holding on very well as a whole. 

Production is gradually declining as a result 
of bad weather in the South, lack of demand, 
and the fact that many producers have fair 
to good stocks. 

Prices remain steady at about the following 
levels on inch stock at Louisville: Poplar, FAS 
southern, $85@90; Appalachian, $95; saps and 
selects, $64@70; No. 1, $47@53; No. 2 A, 
36@40; No. 2 B, $24@27. Walnut, FAS, 
$240@250; selects, $165@170; No. 1, $92@95; 


No. 2, $40. Plain sap gum, FAS, $58; No. 1, 
$42@44; quartered sap, FAS, $60; No. 1, 


$45@48. Plain red gum, FAS, $98; No. 1, 
$50; quartered red, FAS, $100; No. 1, $52. 
Cottonwood, $51, $35 and $32. Ash, $75, $50 
and $30. Southern red oak, $68, $50 and $40; 
white, $88, $52 and $42. Appalachian plain 
red oak, $85 and $55; plain white, $96 and 
$58; quartered white, $135 and $75; quartered 
red, $110 and $60. 


Auto Plants Re-enter Market 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 9.—The reentry into 
the hardwood market of some automobile man- 
ufacturers, and the continuation of a good de- 
mand from European buyers, have created a 
much better feeling among manufacturers of 
hardwoods throughout the South. Much to 
the surprise of the producers, a number of 
nice orders at good prices were received last 
week from several of the larger automobile 
manufacturers. Some of the orders were for 
immediate delivery, while the majority gave 
shipping date as after the first of the year. The 
continued demand from overseas was surpris- 
ing at this season. Many foreign orders are 
being received for shipment within the first six 
months of the new year, but Continental buy- 
ers are wanting shipment before Jan. 1, due to 
lower ocean rates being in effect until that 
date. Few of these orders are at cut prices, 
and the majority are being accepted by manu- 
facturers and exporters. The radio cabinet 
manufacturers are still out of the market. Fur- 
niture demand is at a standstill; it will not be 
in any great volume until after the January 
shows. The demand from the other groups, 
such as sash and door, interior trim and box 
and crate manufacturers, is exceptionally slow. 
The flooring manufacturers remain out of the 
market. 

Manufacturers of hardwoods are curtailing 
production. A large number of mills are al- 
ready down, many for an indefinite period, 
while others are down for repairs. Weather 
has not been favorable to heavy output of hard- 
woods, and few logs are available. 

Local retail sales remain at a low level. Lo- 
cal mills are selling at “ridiculously low prices” 
according to one operator. Out of town mills 
are not competing, due to the low prices. 

Mills are declared to have good stocks. About 
twenty-five percent will be closed Dec. 20. A 
fair volume of business is expected to be 
booked by that time. One representative of 
several mills who reports picking up orders for 


forty mixed cars from a large middlewestern 
line yard, which completed inventory ahead of 
time and thought it advantageous to buy. This 
order totaled about 1,300,000 feet. Local mills 
are being offered business daily at prices too 
low to be considered. For example, Chicago 
firms are trying to buy 2x6-inch and other 
— in No. 1 common fir at $7.50 to $7 off 
ist. 

Logs are practically unchanged since last 
week. Shingle logs are being sold as low as 
$14 to $17, while cedar lumber logs in some 
instances are selling from $28 to $30. A fairly 
good supply of both shingle and cedar lumber 
logs is available. 

C. H. Chiswick, treasurer of Lewers & Cooke 
(Ltd.), of Honolulu, is on the Coast, visiting 
lumber centers. He is accompanied by Mrs. 


Chiswick. He is making San Francisco his 
headquarters. 
FE. H. Mauk, of the Sturdivant & Mauk 


Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, is in Seattle visit- 
ing connections. He is a brother of C. A. 
Mauk, president of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. 


Trade Seasonably Quiet 


BurraLo, N. Y., Dec. 10.—The hardwood 
trade is expected to be rather quiet during the 
remainder of the year, but wholesalers believe 
that after New Year a fair amount of improve- 
ment will be seen. One prominent member of 
the trade says: “I look for stronger prices in 
hardwoods next year and more activity.” 

A Christmas frolic of the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo 
Club No. 71 will be held at 6:30 p. m. on Dec. 
20 at the Lafayette Hotel. This is expected 
to be one of the most enjoyable social events 
the Hoo-Hoo have had. 

John R. Bookser, president of the Great 
Lakes Lumber Corporation, was a member of 
a jury trying a murder case here last week. 

E. V. French, president, and George E. 
French, treasurer, of the Atlantic Lumber Co., 
visited the company’s local office a few days 
ago. 

Charles N. Perrin, of Blakeslee, Perrin & 
Darling, returned last week from a week’s 
business trip to New York and New England, 
where he found a brighter situation in the 
hardwood trade than he had expected. 

Harold B. Gorsline, of the National Lumber 
Co., leaves this week for Battle Creek, Mich., 
to attend the golden wedding of his parents. 
He will also visit Chicago on business. 

Walter P. Cooke, Bradley Goodyear and 
Frank H. Goodyear left last week for Boga- 
lusa, La., to attend the meeting of directors of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. 

Maurice E. Preisch, president of the Lumber 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., New York, 
called on friends here last week. 

A. L. Dickinson, vice president of Mixer & 
Co., whose home is in Binghamton, and C. S. 
Vorhis, salesman located at Syracuse, were at 
the company’s main office here last week. 


Trade Slow; Operations Curtailed 


Macon, Ga., Dec. 9.—The hardwood lumber 
market is quiet, but it is usually quiet at this 
season. Reports from manufacturing centers 
indicate that there will be a good demand 
from radio, automobile, furniture, and flooring 
plants immediately after the first of the year. 

Mills are running on short time until busi- 
ness improves. It is considered probable that 
practically all mills in this territory will shut 


‘down for all of Christmas week, following 


the usual custom. Unsettled weather has in- 
terfered with logging operations in many of 
the camps, and in most of them there is water 
from the flood of several weeks ago. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 82 and 83 
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Hardwood Trade “Marks Time” 


Southern Production Declines 


Appalachian Stocks Small 


PittsBuRGH, Pa., Dec. 10.—A survey of Ap- 
palachian hardwood mills indicates that most 
of them are carrying comparatively small 
stocks, outside of a very few items. With 
winter at hand, and anything like normal buy- 
ing for the spring trade, there will be short- 
ages in many items. Few orders are being 
received now, however. Many of the West 
Virginia mills have closed down until after the 
holidays. It is expected that the automobile 
body companies will begin soon again to take 
liberal shipments of hardwoods. Pittsburgh in- 
dustrials are operating below normal and 
their buying is being done very closely. 


Good Sized Inquiries from Auto Plants 


Cincinnati, Onto, Dec. 9—While the hard- 
wood trade this week was nothing to brag 
about, yet several dealers said they had no 
complaint to make. Appalachian hardwoods 
appeared to have the edge on southern. Orders 
were received both from Eastern wholesalers 
and from a few dealers in the middle West, 
and there were also a few sales to the furni- 
ture factories of inch and 2-inch low grade oak 
and chestnut, and some walnut. The thing 
which was most pleasing to the trade was a 
fair run of inquiries from the automobile and 
body building plants. These were uniformly 
for delivery in January and February, but 
were for good sized lots of inch and 2-inch 
beech; inch sound wormy oak; 6, 8 and 10/4 
maple and southern elm, with also some south- 
ern pine. Hardwood mills are not pressing for 
orders, and most of them are unwilling to 
make concessions for spot business. Export 
inquiry has improved slightly but orders are 
developing slowly. 

Southern pine and cypress were dull, espe- 
cially top grades, and Pacific coast woods were 
not much better. 

W. Huygens, a lumber importer from Zaan- 
dam, Holland, was in the city this week look- 
ing for a connection in the oak flooring line. 


Reports Increased Overseas Offerings 


Battrmore, Mp., Dec. 9.—A. D. Dodd, of 
Alfred Dobell & Co., Liverpool and London, 
stopped in Baltimore on Nov. 26 and saw some 
of the hardwood wholesalers. Mr. Dodd said 
he had been in this country for some time, 
visiting the hardwood sections and also giving 
attention to other stocks. He came over from 
England feeling that the situation there was 
on the mend, but had received information since 
then that was rather discouraging, .in that it 
told of an increase in the offerings in the 
United Kingdom markets of American hard- 
woods, and of prices being under pressure, with 
the outlook as to the near future rather 
doutbful. He added that he had found stocks 
of lumber at some of the mills in this country 
rather large. He sailed for home Nov. 30. 

If the reports about the revenues derived 
from the city for the use of its wharves by 
the lumber trade are any barometer, business 
here is on the increase, for the last statement 
of the chief harbor master shows income for 
the eleven months of this year as $58,015.40, 
against $47,887.09 for the same time last year, 
a gain of $10,315.32. The rates during this 
time have not been raised. 

W. H. Mason, of the Keystone Manufactur- 
ing Co., hardwood producer at Elkins, W. Va., 
stopped in Baltimore to see some of the whole- 
sale distributors here. 

The Highland Lumber Co. on Dec. 6 secured 
execution in the superior court here of a judg- 
ment for $1,417.69 against Herman M. Meyer 
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individually and trading as the Atlantic Mill 
& Lumber Co., this being one of a number of 
similar proceedings brought against the con- 
cern in recent months, 

Charles Herz, of New York, was a recent 
visitor here. He makes a specialty of import- 
ing expensive hardwoods from Europe and 
other continents, and deals not only in English 
oak, walnut and other stocks, but mahogany 
from the Philippines, Slovakian oak and many 
other species of lumber. 

Mr. Galloway, of the Pease-Galloway Lum- 
ber Co., of Sumter, S. C., recently conferred 
with some of the wholesalers. Mr. Galloway 
indicated that business was rather slow. 


Some Industrials Buying Ahead 


Warren, ArK., Dec. 9.—A few of the large 
hardwood operators have booked some busi- 
ness the last few days by cutting prices. The 
feeling prevails that reductions are not war- 
ranted, and that no lasting benefit can pos- 
sibly result. Small hardwood operators are 
even harder hit than the larger concerns, and 
the average small mill is either shut down 
indefinitely or operating on short time. Most 
planing mills continue to be operated only 
three or four days each week, and flooring 


units have been cut down to a similar basis.. 


Some mills are planning; to increase their 
operations after the middle of this month or 
immediately following the holidays. Some 
new business is being placed by industrial con- 
cerns for shipment after the first of the year, 
and the outlook is more encouraging than at 
any time during the last five weeks. 

Most mills are not actively in the market 
for logs, though some No. 1 oak and gum 
logs are being purchased at reductions vary- 
ing from $2 to $4. 


Business Is of Fair Volume 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—Current business 
in hardwoods, although certainly not active, is 
rather better than might be expected just be- 
fore inventory time. A few moderate sized 
and some small orders are being placed by fur- 
niture makers, and from several other classes 
of consumers there is a little business. Some 
inquiries and occasional modest purchases are 
reported in the automotive industry. Negotia- 
tions with transatlantic customers continue and 
satisfactory results are expected. Actual busi- 
ness the last few weeks has been of fair vol- 
ume. The export outlook is certainly better 
than it was a year ago. The price situation 
looks about steady. 


Hardwood flooring is very quiet. «Prices at 
which actual business is being done in oak 
flooring have not changed, but the high fig- 
ures quoted by association mills have been 
withdrawn. First grade plain white oak floor- 
ing is offered at $88@89; second grade, $74@ 
75, and third grade, $59.50@62. Maple and 
birch flooring are very quiet, but lists are 


_ maintained. 


New Hardwood Producing Concern 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Dec. 9.—Organization was 
perfected here to day of a new lumber com- 
pany that promises to become a powerful fac- 
tor in the southern hardwood industry. This 
new company will be known as the Louisiana 
Delta Hardwood Lumber Co. (Inc.), the 
officers of which are: President, E. A. Frost; 
vice president, George Prestridge; secretary- 
treasurer, S. H. Dowell; directors, in addition 
to the officers‘named, A. J. Peavy, J. H. Gal- 
laher and J. W. McCurdy, the latter from Chi- 


cago. 


The organization of this company, which will 
be capitalized for $1,000,000, followed the re- 
cent purchase by the Frost interests of 126,400 
acres of hardwood timber land in the Tensas 
Delta, and also the purchase by the same in- 
terests of the mill, townsite and all equipment 
of the Trout Creek Lumber Co., at Trout, 
La. This mill is equipped with two bands and 
a gang, with dry kilns, planing mill, railroad 
and complete logging equipment. 

The plans of the Louisiana Delta Hardwood 
Lumber Co. contemplate placing the mill at 
Trout in operation just as soon as a few minor 
changes and repairs are made, and the mill will 
produce 1,500,000 feet monthly of high grade 
hardwood lumber. The timber holdings com- 
prise virgin tracts of the famous Tensas Delta 
hardwoods, principally gum and oak. J. H. 
Gallaher will have charge of the operations at 
Trout as general superintendent. 

The sale of this great area of hardwood 
timber lands was made through James D. 
Lacey & Co., of Chicago. 


Trade Slow and Prices Easy 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Dec. 9.—The hardwood 
market is very slow, and prices show a ten- 
dency to decline. . Buyers of automobile stock 
are out of the market until after the first of 
the year, as is the furniture trade. The de- 
mand for sap gum continues fair, but red gum, 
tupelo and oak are practically at a standstill. 
Magnolia and poplar are moving in small vol- 
ume, but prices are steady. The export mar- 
ket continues fair, but the volume for Decem- 
ber will be considerably less than that for last 
month. The southeastern mills are reported to 
have received a few orders for magnolia, tu- 
pelo and oak from California. 


Hardwood Producing Group Reports Conditions 


New Orzeans, La., Dec. 9.—Naming of 
Percy Bass, assistant manager of the Southern 
in a resolution adopted at the meeting of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was asked 
in a resolution adopted at the meeting of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Dec. 6. The resolution was wired to Presi- 
dent Hoover as a request from the group, for 
the naming of a representative of the South 
and Southwest to the commission. Routine 
discussion of conditions absorbed the attention 
of members during the session. 

The opening of the meeting was marked by 
the presentation of a handsome silver chocolate 
set to President George Henderson as a wed- 
ding gift from the members. The presenta- 
tion was made by A. C. Havens for the club. 
Mr. Henderson, of the Angelina County Lum- 
ber Co., Keltys, Tex., was married several 
weeks ago and the meeting Friday was the 
first opportunity the members had to effect 
the nresentation. 

A. M. McGowin, of Smith Lumber Co., 
Chapman, Miss., was introduced as a new 
member of the club. 

Conditions in Great Britain were depicted 
as having improved slightly and with a fur- 
ther possibility of gradual return to normal 
by W. E. McKee, of James Welshe Bros. 
(Ltd.), Liverpool, a guest at the meeting. Mr. 
McKee first referred to the close association 
of the hardwood manufacturers in the United 
States and their methods of meeting to dis- 
cuss factors affecting their common affairs of 
business, stating he hoped some day to see a 
closer relationship among the lumber inter- 
ests in England. During and since the close 
of the war, Mr. McKee said, the industry in 
Great Britain has passed through a period of 
stress which appeared at lowest ebb last year. 
Factors have begun to operate which indicate 
that conditions in England have begun to re- 
turn to normal. During the last year, he said, 
the American exporters have had more busi- 
ness in England. He hopes for continued re- 


turn to normal and thinks the trade will see 
better conditions in 1930. There will be no 
boom conditions, said Mr. McKee, for this 
condition would not be possible in Great Bri- 
tain. It is true that some fundamental trades 
are better but the cotton and coal industries 
are still bad. When these two trades have 
settled down, England can be said ready to 
return to normal. 

G. L. Elder, of the Caldwell Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Swayze Lake, La., reported his 
concern down since Dec. 1 and that it would 
not resume before January. Trouble is experi- 
enced in keeping logs to run regularly. 

E. B. Norman; of E. B. Norman & Co., 
Louisville, Ky., with a mill in St. Landry 
Parish, Louisiana, said his concern had been 
down since Oct. 1, with neither mill nor floor- 
ing plant running, and will be down until lum- 
ber. moves better. He does not think the coun- 
try has gone to the dogs because of the stock 
market slump. 

W. J. Woodland, of the Eicher-Woodland 
Hardwood Co., Alexandria, La., said his plant 
was down and would stay that way until after 
Christmas. 

L. Giorgii Schmidt, of Genoa, Italy, said 
business in Italy has been slow due to condi- 
tions, with imports 25 to 30 percent off. They 
haven’t been taking No. 1 and No. 2 because 
of price; have been using No. 1 common. 
When conditions improve Italy will take bet- 
ter grades. 

V. H. Sonderegger, who was named Loui- 
siana State forester by the new conservation 
commissioner, came in for good natured chaf- 
fing by the members. He said he would work 
for the reforestation of timber at a reasonable 
cost; work with the industry for a satisfac- 
tory program; continue the investigation 
launched for locating the line of demarcation 
on costs on small log operation; and co-operate 
generally with the hardwood manufacturers. 

Havens, of the South Texas Hard- 
wood Co., Houston, Tex., said the company 


logs when it can and runs the mill when -it 
has the logs. It has a supply for 60 days 
ahead now and has run regularly since July 1. 
Stock now is 25 percent above normal, order 
file is good, and all dry oak is sold. He thinks 
business will be slack until after Jan. 1. 

W. D. Lurry, of the Zenovia Lumber Co., 
Zenovia, La., reported having trouble getting 
logs. 

Frank B. O’Leary, of the Macal Hardwood 
Co., New Orleans, said the plant is shut down, 
for there is five feet of water in the woods. 

P. Bass, of the Beaumont Lumber Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex., said its hardwood operation is 
shut down indefinitely. 

John L. Moore, of Faust Bros., Jackson, 
Miss., said they have bad logging conditions; 
getting 30 to 40 percent and running 30 per- 
cent; have less stock than-the first of the year. 

George Henderson, of the Angelina County 
Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex., said it is running 
one mill four days a week; a second mill is 
down, and a third is on hardwoods 48 hours 
a week. 


‘SREGSZEEFESTaEaLLaS 


Railroad Lumber Inspectors Meet 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 10.—Lumber and 
cross-tie inspectors of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., from 
eighteen States gathered here for an annual 
meeting, Dec. 6, at the Hotel Schroeder. H. C. 
Youngs, Chicago, lumber agent for the rail- 
road, led a discussion on means of increasing 
the efficiency of the staff and considerable time 
was spent in practical and visual demonstra- 
tions of the use of lumber in the Milwaukee 
shops of the company which are the largest on 
the system and which have turned out consid- 
erable of the road’s de luxe equipment as well 
as freight cars. K. F. Nystrom, superintendent 
of the car building and repair department, of 
Milwaukee, acted as host and guide to~ the 
visitors while they were touring the shops. 
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riction Carrier 
The Engineer Knows 
“He Can Hi-Ball ’Em Thru” 


An aluminum alloy casting with 
maximum cooling area, faced with 
renewable Hi-Ball moulded fric- 
tion segments, riveted securely into 
recesses provided with shoulders 
at base and ends. 


This insures a friction block, the 
casting not subject to wear; the 
facing a friction material of long 
life with high efficiency. 


FRICTION PRODUCTS CoO. 
Incorporated 
Aberdeen, Washington 

















































ATLAS CUT-OFF AND 
VARIETY SAW TABLE 


Cutting-off, grooving, dadoing, rip- 
ping, trimming and general utility 
work are all done with more accur- 
acy, more speed, and with less labor 
with this new machine than by any 
other method. 


Only recently introduced on the 
market, its users already appreciate 
its strong rigid frame, its easily 
adaptable hinged table and its other 
operating features which permit of 
smooth, perfect, economical working. 

Those interested in turning 

out more and better A in 


less time should write for de- 
Scriptive literature. 


ATLAS 
COMPANY 
Orlando, 


‘ACTURING 
or ORLANDO 
Florida, USA. 








Complains of Unreasonable Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10.—The South 
River Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Northumberland, 
Pa., with plant at Cornwall, Va., on the Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad, has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint 
against that carrier and its connections, at- 
tacking as unreasonable the rates on lumber 
from Cornwall to destinations in Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, West Virginia, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. 

Complainant purchased its stumpage in the 
vicinity of Cornwall about 1916. The price 
paid for stumpage had a direct relation to the 
then prevailing rates on lumber to Trunk Line 
and New England territories. Since its opera- 
tions started the company declares there have 
been substantial increases in freight rates 
from time to time. Although the complainant 
has practiced and introduced every known 
economy of operation, it has never paid a 
dividend on its stock, nor does it pay or has 
it paid any salaries to its executive officers, 
and in several years it has not even been able 
to charge off a sufficient sum from earnings 
to build up a depletion reserve recognized in 
the income tax laws. 

The commission is urged to establish rea- 
sonable rates and to award reparation on the 
basis of the difference between such reason- 
able rates and those which have been and are 
being applied on shipments of lumber from 
Cornwall. 


Seek Reduction in Cooperage Rates 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 9.—An effort to con- 
tinue the present commodity rates on barrels, 
half barrels, kegs, and other cooperage stock, 
carloads, between points in the southern 
territory on the one hand and points in the 
Illinois Freight Association, Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh, Eastern Trunk Line, and New England 
Freight Association territories, on the other 
hand, will be made Tuesday at a meeting of 
the Southern Freight Association to be held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago. The case of 
the shippers, who oppose the proposed can- 
cellation of the present commodity rates, will 
be handled by the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, and J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the association, will have J. A. 
Koehler, Chicago district manager, present the 
case at the meeting. 

According to the statement of Harry A. 
Wellford, of the Chickasaw Cooperage Co., 
Memphis, if the commodity rates are can- 
celled and the new rates, which are 45 percent 
of fifth class, are applied it will mean an 
increase in the cost of transporting barrels 
and kegs of approximately $12 a carload, which 
figures 5 cents a barrel, or 2 cents a keg. 


Complain Rates Are Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 9.—The J. M. Card 
Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
complaint seeking $2,000 reparation from the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
Co. on account of unreasonable rates on 
numerous carloads of lumber shipped from 
Tracy City, Palmer, Collins, Coalmont and 
Monteagle, Tenn., to Chattanooga. The 
‘points from which shipments were made are 
local stations on the Tracy City branch of 
the N. C. & St. L., and take the local lumber 
rates. The rates are 14 and 16 cents per 100 
pounds for hauls ranging from fourteen to 
thirty-eight miles. These rates are declared 
by complainant to be unreasonable, unjust 
and unlawful in violation of Section 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 


Ask Reductions on Lumber and Coal 


Prerre, S. D., Dec. 9.—Lumber and coal 
freight rates from distant States to South 
Dakota form the basis of formal complaints 
to be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the South Dakota Board of 
Railroad Commissioners. Briefs are being 
prepared on both cases. 

In the lumber case, which was heard some 
time ago, the State board alleges that exist- 
ing rates from Montana, Washington, Oregon 








and Idaho to many points in this State are 
unreasonably high for South Dakota re. 
ceivers. Substantial reductions will be asked. 

The coal case presents the claim of Ken- 
tucky mine operators that undue preference 
is given Illinois operators in connection with 
rates in South Dakota. In order to prevent 
an adjustment which would call for an in- 
crease in rates from Illinois mines, the State 
board is endeavoring to obtain an adjudica- 
tion by obtaining lower rates from the Ken- 
tucky mines. 


Lumber Firm Gets Reparation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 9.—Division 2 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down its decision in Docket No. 
21815, awarding $98.06 reparation to the Gulf 
Red Cypress Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
account of the misrouting of two carloads of 
rough lumber shipped from Logansport, La 
to Bassett, Va. 


"? 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


Reports by the car service bureau of the 
American Railway Association show that 
loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended Nov. 30, 1929, totaled 837,107 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 48,589 cars (a de- 
cline of 6,207 cars below the week ended 
Nov. 23, 1929); grain, 38,698 cars; livestock, 
25,765 cars; coal, 180,539 cars; coke, 11,258 
ears; ore, 9,438 cars; merchandise, 219,949 
cars, and miscellaneous, 302,871 cars. 


Timber Land Sales 


SHREVEPORT, LiA., Dec. 9—Advices from 
Winnfield, La., state that the Brown Paper 
Mill Co. (Inec.), of Delaware, whose main 
Louisiana branch is at Monroe, has purchased 
60,000 acres of land from Mrs. Sara Eden- 
born, widow of William Edenborn, railroad 
magnate. The Germaine & Boyd Lumber Co., 
it is reported, recently sold the same com- 
pany 5,000 acres near Atlanta, La. 


BIG LAUREL, VA., Dec. 9—Day, Sergent & 
Pressley, of Lipps, Va., have acquired 1,500 
acres of fine timber land and will move their 
mill to Lipps. They will work the timber 
into mining material, which will be marketed 
at coal fields in and around Jenkins, Ky. 





Hymeneal 


IFITTS-McMULLEN. The marriage of Miss 
Mary Lois McMullen, daughter of Mrs. Fred- 
erick Bogart McMullen, of 718 Noyes Street, 
Evanston, Ill., to Dudley Fitts, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Fitts, also of Evanston, took place 
on Sunday evening in St. Mark’s Church, 
Evanston, Rev. Arthur Rogers performing the 
ceremony. The bride is the daughter of the 
late Frederick B. McMullen, prominent in the 
Chicago lumber trade, and head of the Mc- 
Mullen-Powell Lumber Co. She is a graduate 
of Smith College and a member of the Chicago 
College Club. Mr. Fitts is a well known 
young lumberman of Chicago, having been for 
a time an employee of the McMullen-Powell 
Lumber Co., and was formerly in charge of the 
Chicago office of the Grays Harbor Shingle 
Co., of Aberdeen, Wash. Later he was one of 
the organizers of the Warren, Barnett & Fitts 
Co., of Chicago, in the commission lumber 
business here. Mr. Fitts is now associated 
with the J. H. Higman Lumber Co., of St. 
Joseph, Mich. The young couple will make 
their home in Evanston. 





REPLANTING of the Moquah forest unit of 
the national forest system is to be begun in the 
spring near Ashland, Wis., according to the 
Milwaukee headquarters of the Federal Forest 
Service, and will mark the beginning of the 
1930 field work in the 2,100,000 acres which are 
to be replanted in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Michigan. Enlargements of existing nurseries 
in the Lake States districts and increases in the 
Federal appropriations will make it possible to 
produce planting stock for a much larger acre- 
age than had originally been contemplated. 
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Christmas Snow 


Fast fall the flakes on lands and lakes 
And turn the world to white, 
Prepare a way for Christmas Day, 
A robe for Christmas night. 
The scars and stains of autumn rains 
No longer fret the earth, 
And all we see is symmetry 
And all we hear is mirth. 


Cool falls the fleece from skies of peace, 
The hurts of old depart, 

Falls not alone on fields of stone 
But falls upon the heart. 

The brow of care again is fair, 
Content the souls of men, 

Old hurts, old ills, like vales, like hills, 
Are beautiful again. 


A childhood thought the snow has brought, 
A thought that Christmas brings: 
I thought the snow long, long ago 
Was down from angels’ wings. 
I can’t be wrong—I hear its song, 
That angel host of His. 
It only seemed when so I dreamed, 
But now I know it is. 


We See b’ the Papers 


We may not have a little fairy in our home, 
but at least we have Mr. Hoover. 


Vice President Curtis will give a dinner Dec. 
19. That is, they say he’s giving it. 

And, for Christmas, we would like to give 
the bare-legged girl a couple of socks. 

We haven't. heard of a single case of a man 
being closed out who was carrying a home on 
margin, 


When they come to Russia, China and 
Haiti, it looks like the Christmas angels would 
have to detour. 

For President not only of the United States 
but of the International Sunshine Society: 
Herbert Hoover. 


Senator Brookhart wants to remove Mr. 
Mellon. There is one remove that would be 
as bad as a fire. 


When they revise the calendar, a Christmas 
month with five pay days in it wouldn't be 
such a bad idea. 


Jan. 1 would be a good time for men to 
burn their bridges behind them, and women 
their bridge decks. 


Between Trains 


_ Mitwaukeg, Wis.—The canning industry is 
in about the best shape of any we know of. 
As one canner said to us tonight, “No matter 
how much we pack, the public seems to want 
a little more than we put up.” Eventually, 
of course, there will be over-production, but 
it is not likely to come in 1929 or 1930. The 
modern meal comes out of a can, and the can- 
opener has taken the place of the cook-book 
in most American families. Most people do 
not seem to know whether it is a blessing or 
a curse, or whether the chain-store is, which 
has had a good deal to do with bringing this 
situation about. It is at least in keeping with 
the age, which gets its music from the radio, 
its morals from the novel, and its culture from 
the cabaret. 


. Loxpon, Ont.—Many an American dollar 
's making its way across the border and find- 
ing employment in the Dominion. This is a 
pet and growing country, its development 
imited only by its ready capital. And so 
astute. Americans are furnishing increasing 
amounts of money for this development, with 
ey to themselves and benefit to Canada. In 
act the American dollars that have made their 
Way to Princess Street have fared consider- 


ably better than the Canadian dollars that 
have been fooling around Wall Street. 

We found the gas and petroleum men of 
Canada, in convention assembled, highly en- 
thusiastic about their own Dominion. This 
was the fourth time we had met with them, 
and they are getting hard put to find a hotel 
big enough to hold them. In that period of 
time they have grown from a handful to a 
houseful. We haven’t the slightest doubt that 
the poetry of this department has had a good 
deal to do with it. 

Random 

The world is not too much with us, as the 

poet said, but too much against us. 


After all, there isn’t anything quite as nice, 
or as easy, to give for Christmas as a book. 
this be advertising, make the most of it. 

For the employee, and your boy, we nominate 
“Be the Best of Whatever You Are”; and for 
the little hop-skippers everywhere, “Little 
Hop-Skipper.” 

To be rich the first requirement is to be 
poor. 


Sin brings suffering, and, the sin of it is, 
not only to the sinner. 


Sometimes we wish we could travel that ter- 
ritory described by the poet “where every pros- 
pect pleases.” 


The Forest Moves to Town 


The days of miracles gone by? 
I think they still are here, 

Now, even now—I’ll tell you why— 
A miracle is near. 

Far, far away the forest stands, 
But, when the fields are brown, 
Across the snow, the frozen lands, 

The forest moves to town. 


There shall be trees where never trees 
Have ever grown before; 
Across the lakes, across the seas, 
They come to each man’s door. 
From valleys very far away, 
From mountains marching down, 
For Christmas Eve, for Christmas Day, 
The forest moves to town. 


At dawn the children shall arise, 
Awake from wintry gloom, 

And find before their very eyes 
A tree within the room. 

To houses that are very fine, 
To houses tumble-down, 

The spruce, the balsam and the pine 
Together come to town. 


The holly from the South so fair, 
The hemlock from the North, 

Yes, all the trees from ev’rywhere, 
Will soon come marching forth. 

They come in gallant coats of green, 
In many a splendid gown, 

Across the lands that lie between 
The forest comes to town. 


And all their treasures now they bring , 


From other lands afar, 

They bring us many a woodland thing, 
The incense and the star. 

They bring the peace of woodland peace, 
A thought of Christ and crown. 

Let joy begin, let sorrow cease, 
The forest comes to town. 


Now people who were lonely smile, 
And sing who -once were sad, - 

The whole wide world a little while 
Will be so kind, so glad. 

Who says that miracles are past, 
When men forget to frown, 

When there is peace on earth at last? 
.The forest comes to town! 





510,660,000 FEET 
National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION and AMOUNT. All the merchantable dead 
timber standing or down and all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting on an area em- 
bracing about 13,480 acres in Townships 30 N., Rs. 
8 and 9 E., and Township 31 N., R. 8 E., W. M., 
South Fork Stilaguamish watershed, Snoqualmie Na- 
tional Forest, Washington, estimated to be 142,660,- 
000 feet B. M., more or less, of Douglas fir, western 
red cedar, Alaska cedar, western white pine and 
Sitka spruce, 368,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, 
of western hemlock and silver fir sawtimber and pulp- 
wood, and an unestimated quantity of cedar poles, 
piling and bolts, the bolts to be cut at the option 
of the purchaser. 


STUMPAGB PRICES. Lowest rates considered, $3 per 
M. for Douglas fir, western red and Alaska cedar, 
western white pine and Sitka spruce, $1 per M. for 
hemlock, silver fir and other species of sawtimber and 
pulpwood, and 2% cents per linear foot for western 
red cedar poles and piling. Rates to be readjusted 
every three years. 


DEPOSIT. $7,500 must be deposited with each bid to 
be applied on the purchase price, refunded, or re- 
tained in part as liquidated damages, according to 
conditions of sale. 


CONDITIONS. Each bidder must submit with his bid 
a statement of his financial resources, including the 
funds available for use on this project, and, before 
final award, the person or company submitting the 
most acceptable bid will be required to show that he 
has immediately available or will have available as 
needed sufficient funds to provide the improvements, 
equipment and working capital necessary to enable 
him to meet the requirements of the agreement. The 
conditions are given in full in the prospectus and 
sample contract. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS. Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Portland, Oregon, up 
to and not later than 2 P. M., January 7, 1930, and 
will be opened immediately thereafter. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information concerning 
the character’of the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, 
and the submission of bids should be obtained from the 
District Forester, Portland, Ore., or the Forest Super- 
visor, Seattle, Wash. 
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QUICK TURNOVER 


The new Curtis Woodwork designs offer 
you opportunities to attract customers 
with exceptional values, and to turn 
your money into profits quickly. Write 
for details, to Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau, 950 Curtis Building, Clinton 
Iowa. s 
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MAURICE A. OUDIN, vice president of the 
International General Electric Co., died at his 


home in Schenectady, N. Y., on Dec. 4 of 
pneumonia. Mr. Oudin was _ internationally 
known as a pioneer in the forward movement 
of the foreign trade of the United States. He 
was instrumental in advancing the technical 
and foreign interests of the country and served 
on the Advisory Committee of the Far East, 
a group of business men with which the De- 
partment of Commerce conferred on major 
problems relating to the Far East while 
Herbert Hoover was secretary of commerce. 
In 1911 Mr. Oudin was decorated by the Em- 
peror of Japan with the Order of the Rising 
Sun, and in 1928 was decorated by the King 
of Italy with the Order of Commander of the 
Crown. Mr. Oudin was 63 years old. He was 
a graduate of the College of the City of New 
York and from Princeton in 1891 with the 
degrees of E. E. and M. S. In the same year 
he joined the Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 
of Lynn, Mass., and continued in various ca- 
pacities with its successor, the General Elec- 
tric Co., at Schenectady. He was active in 
the power and mining interests. Later he was 
chosen to consolidate and extend the engineer- 
ing work of what was then the foreign de- 
partment of the company and which later was 
made into the International General Electric 
Co., when Mr. Oudin was chosen vice presi- 
dent. 


SAMUEL G. PARKIN, well known pioneer 
lumber merchant, of Lindsay, Ont., passed 
away suddenly at his home in that town re- 
cently. Mr. Parkin, at the time of his death, 
was general manager of the Digby Lumber 
Co., manufacturer of wood products. He es- 
tablished this business in 1905 and built it 
up. He first went into the lumber line for 
himself in the Beehive Mills, Sturgeon Lake, 
in 1882, when he was 19 years of age. The 
mill was removed to Lindsay and operated 
in that town from 1885 to 1892. Mr. Parkin 
introduced the first electric lights into Lind- 
say and owned the first electric light plant 
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in Millbrook, Ont. He was in his 67th year, 
and is survived by his wife, one daughter 
and two sons, Samuel and William. 


CALEB R. BURGOYNE, president and 
principal owner of the C. H. Walker Lumber 
Co., of Pensacola, Fla., died at his home in 
that city on Dec. 1, at the age of 56. Before 
the organization of that company Mr. Bur- 
goyne had been manager and secretary of 
the J. S. Stearns Lumber & Export Co., sales 
agents for the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. 
For several months prior to his death Mr. 
Burgoyne had taken an active interest in 
efforts to harmonize differences and unsatis- 
factory conditions existing in the retail lum- 
ber business in northwest Florida. He was 
well known in Chicago lumber circles, also. 
A widow, two sons and three daughters sur- 
vive him, A brother, George W. Burgoyne, 
lives in Chicago. The company’s business will 
be continued by the family and C. H. Walker, 
secretary and treasurer. 


HENRY W. MORRISON, a veteran lumber- 
man of Quaker Bridge, N. Y., died on Dec. 1, 
aged 90. He was born in Warren, Pa. and 
was a pilot in the days when big lumber 
rafts were floated down the Alleghany River. 
Later he engaged in the lumber and general 
merchandise business at Quaker Bridge, 
where he lived for 53 years. He was post- 
master two terms, supervisor two and a 
member of the Republican county committee 
for half a century. During the Civil War 
he was a member of the 188th Reg., N. Y. 
Vol., and participated in seven battles. 
Shortly after the war he married Abigail 
Dennison. He leaves one son, Clyde, of Qua- 
ker Bridge, and two daughters, Mrs. John 
Holt, of Quaker Bridge, and Mrs. H. -D. 
Donne, of Cleveland, O. 





JAMES H. BEGGS, 56,years old, State rep- 
resentative from Weld County, died last 
week at his home in Keenesburg, Colo., after 
a brief illness. Mr. Beggs, chairman of the 
appropriations committee of the house of 
representatives, was in his third term in the 
legislature. Mr. Beggs was born in Sedalia, 
Mo., and went to Denver in 1883, where he 
was employed as assistant passenger agent 
for the Santa Fe Railroad, later going into 
the lumber business. Twenty years ago he 
moved to Keenesburg, where he operated the 
Keene Lumber & Supply Co. since that time. 
He is survived by his widow, his mother, 
Mrs. E. V. Beggs, living at Keenesburg, and 
a brother, Harry Beggs, an employee of the 
United States mint at Denver. 


ERNEST C. HILGEN, associated in the 
Hilgen Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
for many years, died at his home in Milwau- 
kee, Dec. 4, after a prolonged illness. He 
had during many years taken an active part 
in the affairs of the company which manu- 
factures” millwork and cabinet work but in 
recent years had lived a more or less re- 
tired life. He had celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his wedding, Nov. 19. Although 
he was born at Cedarburg, Wis., and be- 
longed to a prominent family in that sec- 
tion he had lived in Milwaukee for 54 years. 
He is survived by his widow, two daughters 
and a son, George W. Hilgen, secretary- 
treasurer of the Hilgen Manufacturing Co. 


JOSEPH GROSS, president of the Mutual 
Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky.; sawmill opera- 
tor and an official of the Hoosier Veneer 
Co., died at his home in that city, Dec. 6. 
Mr. Gross had been president of the Mutual 
Co. only a short time, having purchased the 
interest of H. E. Dougherty, also of the 
Hoosier company, in the Louisville mill. Mr. 
Gross was taken ill while in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, on a vacation, returned to New York, 
entered a hospital, and seemed so improved 
that he was able to return to Indianapolis, 
but died the following day of a setback. 
He was about 50 years of age. 


CHARLES W. WOLFE, aged 38, president 
of the Bergholz Lumber Co., and a salesman 
for the West Penn Lumber Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, died Dec. 7 from the effect of inju- 
ries sustained when his automobile struck a 
tree a few days previously. Death was 
caused by a fracture of the skull. He was 
a veteran of the World War and was well 
known in business circles in New Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. 


EMIL H. STHIGER, aged 58, owner of the 
Shawano Lumber Co.,-Shawano, Wis., died at 
his home in Oshkosh, Wis., on Nov. 21 of 
heart trouble. Mr. Steiger was dining with 
a guest, Elmer B. Smith, manager of the 
Shawano Lumber Co., when death came sud- 
denly. Mr. Steiger was well known and popu- 
lar in the lumber industry of Wisconsin. He 





neat 
had owned an interest in the Shawar 

ber Co. for twenty years, having bougnees 
from his brother Jake whose other interest, 
he acquired later. He was president of th 
Pure Ice Co., of Oshkosh, and president of the 
Grass Rug Manufacturers Association, . 
served eight years in the Wisconsin assemb] 
Mrs. Steiger died twenty-three years ago. Tw, 
sons survive, Carl and Emil, jr., both enum 
ciated with the Deltox Rug Co. 


B. J. WALKER, well known in the lumber 
industry in the New Bern, N. C., section and 
operator of a large sawmill, near that city 
was crushed to death in an automobile acej! 
dent near the town of Oriental, where he 
lived. He is said to have tried to pags a 
heavily laden truck on the highway when 
another car was approaching and he was 
caught between the two and terribly map. 
gled. 


PAUL N. MYERS, president of the Waldorf 
Paper Products Co. of St. Paul, Minn., was 
drowned in the Mississippi River on Dee, 4 
and it is believed that he committed suicide 
while temporarily deranged through ill health. 
Mr. Myers was well known in business cireles 
in the Twin Cities and was a director of the 
Ninth Federal Reserve Bank. A widow, two 
sons, one daughter, three brothers, two sisters 
and his parents survive him. 





MRS. FREDERICK A. HUTTIG, widow of 
one of the founders of the Western Sash & 
Door Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 47 years ago, 
died at her home in that city of pneumonia on 
Dec. 9, aged 88. Mr. Huttig died in 1906. Mrs, 
Huttig is survived by a son, William A. Tappe, 
and a sister, Miss Ella Keese, Muscatine, Iowa, 


JAMES B. SENIOR, president of the Ken- 
tucky Saw Works, Louisville, Ky., died on 
Saturday night, Dec. 7, at St. Joseph’s In. 
firmary in that city, at the age of 76. Mr. 
Senior is survived by a widow, two sons, one 
daughter and one sister, besides a number of 
grandchildren. 





Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 


1,732,743. Process for cutting logs. 


James L 
Dougherty, Seattle, Wash. 


1,732,906. Pocket lumber rule and marking 
guide. Alexander Morton, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

1,732,976. Logging tongs. Schelle Mathews, 
Montesano, Wash. 

1,733,019. Edger gauge attachment. Peter A. 
Hoglund, Ironwood, Mich. 

1,733,448. Log metering apparatus. Harold B, 
Collins, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,733,483. Process of impregnating wood with 
rubber. Joseph R. Coolidge, III, Brookline, Mass., 


assignor to Montan (Inc.), Boston, Mass. 


1,733,518. Woodworking machine. John F. Sno- 
ver, Johnson City, N. Y. 


1,733,532. Woodworking machine. 
Elliott, Jacksonville, Fla. 


1,734,090. Power controlled rip sawing machine. 
James E. Hirst, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to J. 
A. Fay & Egan Co., same place. 

1,734,099. Sizing saw. Vernon A. Smith, Berke- 
ley, and Charles Backman, Oakland, Calif. 

1,735,906. Wood turning machine. Carl L 
Mattison and Charles E. La Pointe, Rockford, III. 
assignors to Mattison Machine Works, same place. 


William A. 


1,735,990. Portable saw standard. Lewie L. 
Belnap, Oakland, Calif. 
1,736,186. Method of treating cypress. Samuel 


D. Butterworth, Detroit, Mich. 


1,736,213. Method of and means for drying lum- 
ber. Moritz I. Mueller, Seattle, Wash., assignor 
to Northwest Blower Kiln Co., Portland, Ore. 

1,736,421. Steady rest for automatic - lathes. 
David Turcott, Beloit, Wis., assignor to Yates- 
American Machine Co., same place. 

1,736,560. Circular saw. Irl R. Walker, Shreve- 
perk, La., assignor to R. Hoe & Co., New York, 
a oe 


1,736,571. Saw. Daniel Beisinger, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to R. Hoe & Co., same place. 


1,736,629. Coper for forming the ends of strips 
and sticks. William R. Sautter, Phoenix, Ariz. 

1,736,641. Joiner. William G, Zimmerman, 
Everett, Wash.. 

1,736,916. Woodworking machine. Herschel V. 


Joseph, Canon City, Colo. 


1,736,924. Bark removing machine. Knut R. J. 
Lagus, Abo, Finland. 
1,736,965. Woodwork plow. Ray L. Carter, 


Phoenix, N. Y., assignor to R. L. Carter Co. 

1,736,970. Power-driven tool (saw). Joseph F. 
Haas, Forest Park, Ill., assignor to Wodack Elec- 
tric Tool Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


1,737,131. Saw table gage. Robert O. Tompkins, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
1,737,186. Box. William H. Champlin, Roches- 


ter, N. H. 
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Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Prescott—Ozan Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—California Sash, 
poor & Mill Co. (Ltd.)., incorporated; capital, 
4 00. f 
. Francisco—Nicolai Door Sales Co, of Cali- 
fornia, incorporated; capital, $125,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Cuban Timber Co., 
incorporated; capital, 100,000 shares at $1 per 
share; 236 Houseman Bldg. 

MISSISSIPPI. Magnolia—Sauls Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. Concordia—Duensing Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000; old. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Lyons Lumber & 
Millwork Co., incorporated; 100 shares, no par 
value; Augusta Turkel, one of the incorporators. 

NEW YORK. Albany—Blakeslee Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $75,000 to $110,000. 

New York—Crescent Lumber & Panel Corpora- 
tion increasing capital to $30,000. 

New York—Ace Woodworking Co., incorporated; 
to deal in all kinds of lumber; capital, $10,000; 
Edw. Rabbin, 1440 Broadway. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hendersonville—Thomason , 





Hardwood Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$125,000. 

OHIO. Celina—Celina Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000; to deal in lumber 


and building supplies. 

Malta—Twin City Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000; retail lumber and build- 
ing supplies. 


OREGON. Burns—McMahon Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $15,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—A. W. Funk & 


Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville— Southern Builders 
Supply Co. incorporated; capital, $100,000; Office, 
106 Cotton States Bidg.; will maintain two yards 
at Elkins and 42nd Ave. and at Maplewood Blvd. 
and E. Nashville. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Western Washing- 


ton Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $4,500; 
building materials. 
Tacoma—G. R. Eastman, incorporated; capital, 


$5,000; wood products. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Laurel Furnace—Lake Lynn 
Lumber & Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $10,- 
000; Thos. Watson, of Pittsburgh, one of the in- 
corporators. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—J. A. Barrett (Ltd.), in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; general retail lumber 
and woodworking business. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Alfrey Heading Co. 
sold to Hudson-Dugger Co. of Arkansas, a Mem- 
phis concern; Maury Jenkins will be manager. 


CALIFORNIA. Richmond — Stege Lumber & 
Hardware Co, changing name to Hill Lumber & 
Hardware Co.; A. P. Hill, pres. 

San Francisco—John Abbott has moved his 
hardwood flooring business from 1480 Larkin St. 
to 1553A California St, 


GEORGIA. Macon—Hamlin, Jones & Eaton 

raed with Frost & Davis Lumber Co. of New 
ork, 

INDIANA. Goshen—Egbert-Hay-Fobes Co.; H. 
Egbert and G. W. Hay, sr., sold interests. 

Stendal—John Patberg has made arrangements 
to move the sawmill of Otto Potts, of Dubois 
County, to Stendal and will do custom sawing. 

Union City—Union City Lumber Co. purchased 
by the Peter Kuntz Co., of Dayton, Ohio; will op- 
erate as Union City Lumber & Supply Co., Joseph 
DeBolt, manager. 

KANSAS. Bronson and Moran—Porterfield and 
preatherbie Lumber Co. succeeded by Finley Lum- 
er Co, 

Lucas—C, R. Brodrick sold to Mack-Welling 
Lumber & Supply Co. 

Mankato—North Yard, formerly Jewell County 
Lumber Co., owned by Riner Lumber Co., of Kan- 
sas City, has been purchased by Hendrickson 
Lumber Co. Max Steele continues as manager. 
KENTUCKY. Middlesboro—Bell County Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. succeeded by H. R. Whalin. 
MICHIGAN. Bay City—W. D. Young & Co. 
succeeded by Detroit Woodcrafts Corporation. 
MINNESOTA. Cromwell, Eveleth and New Du- 
luth—Northern Lumber & Coal Co. sold yards to 
Midland Lumber & Coal Co., of Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI. Sandersville—Hardwood Lumber 
Co, succeeded by Sanders Lumber Co, 
NEBRASKA.” Alma—Alter-Von Steen Lumber 
& Supply Co. changing ownership and changing 
hame to Alma Lumber & Supply Co. 
Beatrice—L, H. Pauley Lumber Co. 
Sack Lumber Co, 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—cC. F. Albert Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) merged with Heidritter Lumber Co. of 
Elizabeth, 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—James F. Sweeney suc- 
ceeded by Smith-Sweeney Lumber Corporation. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—C. R. Hall Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by J. C. West Lumber Co, 

Spring Valley—W. R. Hiatt & Son sold to Spring 
Valley Hardware Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Sand Spring—Harry |T. Pratt 
purchased an interest in the Vaughn Hardware & 
Lumber Co, and is elected vice president and 


sold to 





member of board of directors succeeding A. H. 
Burgess. 


OREGON. Carleton—L. L. Rogers (Est.) sold 
to Simmons Lumber Co. 

Roseburg—Kenneth Laird has purchased the 
sawmill formerly owned by A. H. Hagen. 

TEXAS, Kirbyville—Trout Creek Lumber Co, 
sold mill to Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.). 
‘ Rotan—Gray Lumber Co. sold to J. C. Gray & 
it) 


WASHINGTON, South Bend—The _ Getchell 
Shingle Co. sold its shingle manufacturing busi- 
ness to Willapa Harbor Shingle Co. 

WISCONSIN. South Superior—Northern Lumber 
& Coal Co. sold to Midland Lumber & Coal Co, 

WYOMING. Laramie—Southern Wyoming Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Foster Lumber Co, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—G. A. Grier & Sons (Ltd.), 
wholesale lumber, moving offices from 22 Royal 
Bank Chambers to 1501 Metropolitan Bldg., Ade- 
laide and Victoria streets. 

Toronto—Walker Lumber Co., wholesale, dis- 
solved partnership, G. M. Walker buying interest 
of Andrew C,. Stark and continuing business at 
88 King St.; Mr. Stark, under name of Stark 
Lumber Co, has opened an office at 314 Excelsior 


Life Bldg. 
New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Harrison—T,. N. Roberts and asso- 
ciates of Carthage, Mo., are installing a lumber 
yard on Rush Ave. Offices and sheds being erected. 

FLORIDA. West Palm Beach—Northwest Mill- 
— (Inc.) recently began manufacturing mill- 
work, 


KENTUCKY. Tompkinsville—McClendon Bros. 
have started a stave mill. 
LOUISIANA. Pitkin—Stephens-Thornton Lum- 


ber Co. has started a sawmill. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—J. A. Bradford has be- 
gun a commission lumber business. 

NEW YORK. Huntington Station—D, M. Bay- 
lis has started a lumber business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point — Douglas 
Lumber Co, beginning a retail lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA, Clinton—Farmers Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. (Inc.) has been organized and is erecting 
sheds, warehouse and office on North Sixth St.; 
K. E. Poetzsch, manager. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Newcastle—Downing 
ber & Construction Co. opening retail yard. 

TEXAS. Grand Saline—Oil Field Lumber Co. 
has begun a retail lumber business. 

Levelland—S. S. Ripley has established a retail 
lumber yard here, 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Crestline Lumber & 
Fuel Co. has begun a retail lumber business. 

Chehalis—Winston Lumber & Timber Co. will 
open a millwork department in connection with 
the sawmill. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Orillia—J. Finlay & Sons Mfg. Co. 
(Ltd.) has recently been granted a_ provincial 
charter with authorized capital of $50,000 and 
headquarters in Norwood, Ont. Will manufacture 
carriage woodwork, wooden handles and wood 
turnings of all kinds. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock—L. V. Freeman Lum- 
ber Co. will erect a $50,000 building the first: floor 
of which will be used for offices of the company. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Mengel Co, will erect 
a $50,000 cigar box plant at 1430 South Twelfth St. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Winchendon—General Box 
Co. will erect a two-story addition, 60x160 ft., to 
cost about $40,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The National Veneer 
Products Co. is about to erect a box shook fac- 
tory to cost $85,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—George Rathbone Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) will erect a $100,000 warehouse on 
Gladstone Ave. Plans call for three-story build- 
ing, 126x100 feet. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Berryville—The Handle Factory 
at Elk Ranch owned by E. C, Omas was recently 
burned with a loss of $5,000. 

IOWA. Des Moines—The N. S. Nielsen Lumber 
Co.’s warehouse and office were destroyed by fire 
with loss of $50,000; insurance, $35,000; plant will 
be rebuilt at once; five delivery trucks were dam- 
aged. 

NEW YORK. Elmira—Young Lumber Co., dam- 
aged by fire; loss, $1,500. 

ORBGON. Harrisburg—Red Fir Lumber Co., 
loss by fire in sawmill, $20,000; no insurance; 
Alden Potten one of the owners. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Keystone Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $5,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO, Bartonville—Cole Lumber Co., loss 
by fire; two trucks, building and machinery de- 
stroyed; stock loss estimated at $80,000; partly 
covered by insurance. 

QUEBEC. Victoriaville—Dominion Wood Works, 
loss by fire in maehine room, 


Lum- 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH- SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
MELEN, = Lumber Co. 
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A Brand to 
Tie to- 


Peerless) | 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH Maple Floori 
AND BIRCH Manafacturing 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Poles, Ties and 
Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading manufacturers 
of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and P’ 


The Northwestern Cooperag 
fSladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnocl 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Excl 














Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 























CORPORATION 
PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 
Send for Latest Price List 











Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
TE a mes 

is the ev i- 
ences cf the lumbermen, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to hi 

Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


Spruce and Hemlock 
BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. 1., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 703 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 

















Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
Rh. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





mE a "Ark. We Solicit 
Glenwood, Ark. Your Patronage 


Mauldin, Ark. 








North Carolina Pine and 
| West Virginia Hardwood 














iin Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
g ten yyy BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
er Dey. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order, 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Askt lesaler’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























Manufacturers 4 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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News Notes from Améd ric 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Dec. 7.—Election of a new board of trustees 
to serve during 1930 was the principal busi- 
ness yesterday at the annual business meeting 


of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. The new 
board is composed of Roy Sharp, of the 
Mountain Lumber Co.; William L. Rawn, 


American Export Door Corporation; Donald 
Doud, Defiance Lumber Co.; G. E. Karlen, 
Karlen-Davis Lumber Co.; A. K. Martin, 
Pacific National Lumber Co.; K. F. Richards, 
Pacific States Lumber Co., and E. G. Griggs II, 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. The new 
board will hold its first meeting next Thurs- 
day and will elect officers for the coming year. 
The results of the election will be announced 
at the annual banquet of the club next Friday 
evening. 

The club completed another important piece 
of business by approving an invitation to the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s’ Association, 
asking that organization to hold its 1931 con- 
vention in Tacoma. The invitation will be 
presented at the 1930 convention to be held 
next February at Spokane. The club acted 
on the suggestion of John Dower, who is a 
trustee of the Western association and presi- 
dent of the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce. 

President Karl B. Kellogg announced the 
appointment of an auditing committee to in- 
spect the club’s books and report on the finan- 
cial condition of the organization. The com- 
mittee is composed of A. H. Landram, W. Yale 
Henry and Roy Sharp. 

In calling for the nominations for the new 
board, President Kellogg announced a recom- 
mendation of the present board to the effect 
that no past presidents or members of the 
present board be nominated. This recom- 
mendation was complied with. 

Ernest Dolge announced that the fir com- 
mittee of the Northwest railroad advisory 
board will forecast a 10 percent reduction in 
rail shipments of lumber for the first three 
months of 1930, and that the western pine 
committee will forecast a 20 percent reduction. 
Mr. Dolge is a member of the fir committee. 
The forecast will be presented to the board 
at a meeting to be held at Portland next 
Friday. 

The club adopted a vote of thanks to S. S. 
Waterman for his services as secretary last 
year. President Kellogg made a brief address 
thanking the members for their co-operation. 

That the power shortage is due to affect 
the lumber industry soon was indicated by J. 
G. Dickson, who called a special conference of 
the mills using Tacoma power. The confer- 
ence was held following the club meeting, but 
the results were not announced. 

There has been little change in the power 
shortage situation last week. The govern- 
ment ‘has still declined to send the airplane 
carrier Lexington here for use as a power 
generator, and the emergency has been met by 
the voluntary reduction of all principal indus- 
tries, which have cut down their consumption 
of power 25 percent. There has been no rain 
during the week. The present water supply 
will provide sufficient power under the pres- 
ent rate of consumption until Jan. 1. After 
that, more severe restrictions must be imposed, 
unless the Lexington is obtained or the 
weather changes. 

A tremendous increase in the amount of 
lumber handled over the Portacoma piers 
during August, September and October is 
shown by figures made public this week by 
the port commission. Lumber shipments from 
the docks during August were 17,589,000 feet, 
compared with 4,123,000 feet in August, 1928, 
a gain of 326 percent; for September 14,117,000 
feet, compared with 5,450,000 feet, a gain of 
159 percent, and for October, 10,694,000 feet, 
compared with 2,769,000 feet, a gain of 286 
percent, 

A complete investigation into the causes of 
forest fires in Washington State, and possible 
recommendations for corrective measures, 
will be made by a board of review composed 
of E. J. ‘Fenby, supervisor of the Rainier na- 
tional forest and two assistants from Oregon. 
The board will make Tacoma its headquarters 
during the investigation, and will visit all the 
national forests in this State. 

George S. Long, general manager for the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., celebrated his 76th 


birthday last Tuesday by retiring from the 
board of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, which met at the Winthrop Hotel here 
Mr. Long was presented with a handsome 
birthday cake by the board. A mass meeting 
of the lumber industry was called for next 
Friday in ‘Tacoma, as there will be hundreds 
of out of town lumbermen in the city that day 
to attend the annual banquet of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club. 

The John Dower Lumber Co. has started 
construction of a new office building for its 
yard at Sumner. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Weyerhaeuser returned 
this week to their home in Tacoma from an 
extended eastern trip. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Hewitt left for Wash- 
ington, D. C., this week to be away over the 
holidays. 


Burns, Ore. 


Dec. 7.—As work on the great lumber oper- 
ation of the Edward Hines Western Pine Co, 
progresses, activity in all other lines in this 
section is increasing. At Seneca, the logging 
center for the operation of the Hines company, 
fifty miles from Burns, the main business 
block is nearly completion, and it is expected 
that the general merchandise store there will 
be opened in about a fortnight. Space will 
also be provided for the postoffice and bank, 
both to be equipped with vaults, motion pic- 
ture theater, pool hall and drug store. Be- 
sides the business block there are now twenty 
new houses under way, all nearing comple- 
tion. 

Officials of the Oregon Short Line are ar. 
ranging for larger sized locomotives to be 
used on the Burns-Ontario branch after the 
completion of the Hines mill at Burns, which 
will result in big lumber shipments over this 
line to the eastern markets. 

Fred Horstkotte, well known dry kiln and 
mill construction engineer, who was in Burns 
in 1927 doing some work for the Herrick in- 
terests, is here again to supervise the in- 
stallation of stackers at the Hines plant. He 
has employed, as superintendent of the work 
here, Harry Chose, who later will be trans- 
ferred to other mill construction work which 
is under the direction of Mr. Horstkotte. 

Following their plans to make the new 
townsite here modern and attractive in every 
respect, Stamford, Derbes & Roy have em- 
ployed the Nord Landscape Service, of 
Klamath Falls, as landscape experts, and a 
representative of that concern is now here to 
begin the work of planting 1,500 trees which 
will be set out this winter. A total of 6,500 
shade trees will be required for the complete 
planting of the first unit of the greater Burns 


townsite. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dec. 7.—In the belief that shingles are now 
at rock bottom prices, there has developed 
among mill men a tendency to ask more the 
last week. One wholesaler declared he talked 
to three mills that wanted $2.90 for XXXXX 
shingles as against an old price of $2.60. The 
voluntary curtailment of production, due to 
poor market conditions, is the most impor- 
tant factor in this stiffening of prices. Com- 
bination mills are closing down daily, and 
curtailment of shingle operations in western 
Washington is approximately 50 percent. 
British Columbia shingle mills are contem- 
plating a thirty-day shutdown. An encour- 
aging thing in the situation is that the mills 
are getting many inquiries for shingles at 
present prices. However, they are showing 
little disposition to accept this business. 
Large line yards are the most active of those 
who are making inquiries. 
ent buying is speculative. 

From 50 cents to $1 a thousand higher 
prices are being paid for lumber which is 
to be shipped by water to the Atlantic 
coast. While part of the business now of- 
fered the mills is that of concerns which have 
space commitments they must fill, the princi- 
pal factor in the market is the attitude of 
the mills. Several mills catering to this 
business are already down, and many more 
are scheduled to go down for a longer than 
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usual period during the holidays. Such mills 
have enough business already on their books 
to keep them busy for the time they expect 
to run. One manufacturer who was short of 
orders declined to take business at the offered 
price—he named the rock bottom price he 
would take, which was 50 cents a thousand 
more than the buyer was willing to pay, and 
was determined to close down rather than 
accept less. The intercoastal water freight 
rate is firm at $10. In the opinion of lead- 
ing shippers, the rate will stay at that figure 
for several months at least. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Dec. 7.—Pondosa and Idaho white pine 
orders have not been placed in any large 
volume during the last week. Prices, how- 
ever, continue firm, as there is no great sur- 
plus of either wood, and no.change in prices 
is expected. Mills are having no difficulty 
in securing the recent advance in No. 2 com- 
mon Idaho white pine; in fact they are still 
limiting sales of this grade to as small an 
amount per car as possible, many of them to 
fifty percent. As usual, many mills are mak- 
ing plans to shut down for repairs during the 
winter, and dry stocks are expected to remain 
about normal. 

Lester Livengood, of Spokane, was recently 
named a member of the board of trustees of 
the Washington State forestry conference at 
a meeting of that group, according to an an- 
nouncement made by E. W. Thorpe, secretary 
of the timber products bureau of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce. Other Spokane mem- 
bers on the board are R. L. Bayne and Walter 
Leuthold, vice president. 

The Potlatch Lumber Co., Dayton, Wash., 
recently purchased a half block on Third and 
Commercial streets and will open offices 
shortly in the old warehouse building of the 
Nilsson Co. A force under the direction of 
F. J. Kendall, of Spokane, superintendent of 
the company’s retail yards, began construc- 
tion of the main lumber shed. The buildings 
of the Potlatch company at Dayton were de- 
stroyed by fire last year, and since that 
time the company has been doing business 
in a temporary structure on the old site. 
F. M. Hockett is manager. 

The Deer Park Lumber Co., of Deer Park, 
Wash., has finished the remodeling of its 
dry kilns at a cost of $30,000. It is now ina 
position to kiln dry a minimum of 3,000,000 
feet of Pondosa pine a month during the 
winter season. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dec. 11.—With woods operations well under 
way, production of northern pine is speedily 
increasing, while shipments and sales show a 
decline, largely seasonal. Most active in the 
market are industrial users, but on account 
of a shortage in stocks of some items at 
northern mills, they are finding it difficult to 
obtain just what they want. Few advance 
orders are being placed, even by the retail 
yards. Line yards in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
report that they already are making up orders 
for West Coast stock, but have not yet turned 
their attention to the supplies nearer at hand. 
Orders for snow fence and highway material, 
with the advent of real winter weather, have 
fallen off. Prices are firm all along the line. 

There also has been a falling off in the 
sales of white cedar. ‘There is a _ greater 
Shortage than usual in a number of items, 
particularly the larger posts, The 5- and 6-inch, 
7-foot are in much shorter supply than they 
were a year ago, while stocks of 3- and 4-inch 
posts are .about normal. Quotations are un- 
changed. 

Lath wholesalers report a fairly good mar- 
ket for green balsam, although the demand 
from the east and from the Chicago area is 
Somewhat below normal. Green balsam pro- 
duction is under way. There is little demand 
for white and jack pine. 

Sash and door men still are supplying or- 
ders for stock to meet the rigors of winter, 
but aside from that there is little local trade. 
A considerable quantity of millwork is being 
shipped to the East, although the manufac- 
turers say there is a smaller margin of profit 
in such business. 


T. P. Bonner, for the last ten years asso- 
ciated with the Red Diamond Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis, has become connected with the 
Bennett-Bailey Lumber Co., also of Minneapo- 
lis, lumber wholesalers. 


Denver, Colo. 


Dec. 9.—The local lumber market is quiet. 
Snow came earlier this fall than for a good 
many years, and already the State has had 
thirteen snowstorms, with below normal tem- 
peratures. This, of course, has interfered 
with building operations. Wholesalers report 
few orders being booked. There is quite a bit 
of repair work under way. The outlook for 
next year is bright, according to local lum- 
bermen. 

L. C. Crutchfield, of Englewood, Colo., has 
become manager of the Peter Mintener Lum- 
ber Co., at Berthoud, Colo., to succeed W. E. 
Callaham, who has resigned. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Dec. 7.—At the invitation of the Al- 
buquerque city commissioners, Col. Geo. E. 
Breece, George W. York, A. J. Sine, George 
L. Doolittle, president of the Hoo-Hoo Club, 
and W. P. Harley, chairman of the code com- 
mittee, attended the reading of the Albu- 
querque new building code on Wednesday 
evening; and on Saturday afternoon, Mr. 
Harley, Mr. York, and George W. Davis, of 
the code committee went over in detail with 
the building inspectors the changes made at 
the suggestion of A. C. Horner, manager of 
the western division of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, San Francisco. 
It is expected that the new code will be 
adopted by Jan. 1. 

Mrs. Charles O. Breece, driving to Ruidoso, 
N. M., to join her husband, the woods super- 
intendent of the Breece company at Grants 
and Cloudcroft, N. M., stopped to change a 
tire, and was standing between her car and 
that of a Mr. Campbell, who had stopped just 
behind her to assist, when a reckless rapid 
driver rounded a curve and plunged into the 
rear car, injuring Mrs. Breece very seriously. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Dec. 9.—Business is quiet, but is picking up 
in some lines, and there are more inquiries. 
A survey of the forest products situation 
shows that there are no great accumulations 
of stock. While shipping has slowed up some- 
what, it usually does at this season. There 
has been a tendency to curtail production of 
hardwood to conform to the requirements of 
the market, and there are no heavy accumu- 
lations. Thicknesses of 8/, 12/ and 16/4 are 
quite scarce, while 4/4 No. 1 common is none 
too plentiful. The Ottawa retail trade re- 
port a gradual slowing up of business. 

J. R. Booth (Ltd.) has begun cutting white 
pine at Algonquin Park, to fill a large order 
for J. Burstall & Co., Quebec, of waney:. tim- 
ber for export to England. The shipments 
will be made in March of next year. The 
trees being cut are of exceptionally large size, 
and the timbers will be about 18 inches 
square. It is believed that the timber is to 
be used for the building of ships. It is the 
intention of Hon. William Finlayson, Ontario 
minister of lands and forests, to have the 
cutting operations filmed by the Provincial 
motion picture bureau. 

It is rumored that the timber cut of Resti- 
gouche County, New Brunswick, during the 
coming winter may exceed that of all previ- 
ous years. There will not likely be any in- 
crease in the cut of long lumber, but the ex- 
tensive pulpwood operations necessary to sup- 
ply the new mills at Atholville and Dalhousie 
will most likely set a new high record. 

J. P. Waters, vice president of Clark, Howe, 
Waters & Knight Bros. (Ltd.), Toronto, was 
host recently on behalf of the firm, at the 
plant at Burk’s Falls, Ont., when the St. 
John’s Ambulance Association distributed but- 
tons and diplomas to twelve employees. 

The Canadian International Paper Co., 
Montreal, reports that its cut of lumber this 
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Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 








Made from. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building 
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Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





























Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 











CY PRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. sas 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (fz 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Blidg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, : New York 
Daily News Building, 2 Chi 
400 West Madison St. 
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Cc PACIFIC COAST Co 


>yTimes Greater 
BigValue Woods 


Our brand new mill is now 
turning out immense quanti- 
ties of Yard Stock, Shed 
~‘apemed and Factory Lum- 











Whatever your needs may 
be, you'll find us ready to give 
you 


BETTER LUMBER 
and 
BETTER SERVICE 


Try us on your next order 











Glendale Lumber Co. 


Glendale, Ore. 





season will be approximately 50 percent of 
last year’s. The stock on hand is about 10,- 
000,000 feet less than it was a year ago. The 
company does not intend. operating any camps 
this winter, as it expects to take out all its 
cut in the woods by contract. 

A. K. Johnson, Toronto, who for some 
years has represented the Mowbray & Robinson 
Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, will embark 
in the wholesale business, on his own behalf, 
specializing in southern hardwoods. Mr. John- 
son recently returned from an extended tour 
of the southern mills and has formed a favor- 
able connection. 

F. H. Devenish, retiring secretary of the 
Montreal Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was presented with a purse of gold, 
by A. J. Smith, president, at the weekly 
luncheon of the association held recently. 
Mr. Devenish will shortly start on an ex- 
tended trip to South Africa. 

Frank Thorn, sales manager Price Bros. & 
Co., Quebec City, who was recently operated 
upon for appendicitis, has recovered suffi- 
ciently to leave on an extended trip to the old 
country. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 10.—Large inquiries are being put out 
by line yard companies here and in other sec- 
tions, in line with recent predictions from 
salesmen that there would be a heavier volume 
of buying when inventory work was concluded. 
There also is an encouraging inquiry from in- 
dependent yards and mill sales managers think 
the outlook is distinctly good. As was ex- 
pected the volume of orders placed last week 
was light, and buying was strictly for imme- 
diate requirements. Prices still are strongly 
in favor of the buyer, but no doubt they will 
strengthen considerably by the end of the year. 

Reports that have come to the offices of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, here, 
indicate that dealers in Southwestern terri- 
tory, outside the districts where crop losses 
had an adverse affect on lumber demand, are 
well satisfied with their 1929 volume of busi- 
ness. J. W. Berry, of the Golden Belt Lum- 
ber Co., of Manhattan, Kan., operating yards 
in northwest Kansas, who was here last week, 
said lumber demand had been very good. Cliff 
Scruggs of Jefferson City, Mo., said that de- 
mand had declined somewhat in the fall, but 
had been good the remainder of the year. 

The A. M. Sanborn Lumber Co., of Chap- 
man, Kan., has purchased the C. E. Friend 
yard at Scandia, Kan. 

The Hoo-Hoo luncheon at the Kansas City 
Athletic Club, Dec. 17, will be devoted to a 
discussion of the wholesale end of the lum- 
ber business, with Ernest Turney, of the 
Turner Lumber & Investment Co., as the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

Ernest Larson, formerly manager of the 
Leidigh-Havens yard at Salina, Kan., has 
gone into business for himself in Salina. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dec. 9.—Yard inventories are reported to be. 


lower throughout Wisconsin than at any time 
during a great many years. Not many tran- 
sit cars are reported and the tendency to 
order in badly mixed cars is more noticeable. 
Industrial buyers continue to call for rush 
shipment of small lots. A few of the fur- 
niture factories are hiring additional help, 
and some box factories are working over- 
time, notably in the Wausau district. Con- 
siderable factory expansion throughout the 
State is scheduled to begin as soon as the 
weather permits. 

Logging operations have been facilitated by 
the early snow and freezing of swamps and 
lakes, which took place a month earlier than 
usual this year. The Edward Hines Hardwood 
& Hemlock Co. is already hauling logs near 
Birchwood, Wis.; the Flanner Co., Blackwell, 
is cutting virgin timber near Laona and is 
finishing a logging railroad in that section; the 
Connor Lumber & Land Co. is cutting and 
skidding at Freedom, and will cut between 
25,000,000 and 30,000,000 feet during the 
winter; while the Cleerman-Jacquet Co., the 
Hiles Lumber Co., Menominee Bay Shore Co., 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co. and a long list of 
individual contractors are beginning opera- 
tions. Large numbers of the unemployed from 
Detroit and other industrial centers are flock- 
ing’ into the lumber camps in search of work. 

Francis S. Robbins, 87, pioneer lumberman, 
is seriously ill at his winter home at Pasadena, 
Calif. Mr. Robbins, who maintains his perma- 
nent residencé.at Rhinelander, Wis., is suf- 





fering from pneumonia and heart trouble. He 
established two towns in the northern lum. 
bering districts—Robbins, Wis., and Robbins, 


rt Duluth, Minn. 


Dec. 10.—With the reopening of one of the 
larger mills—that at Cloquet, which has been 
closed for repairs—the production of north. 
ern pine is showing an increase, while Sales, 
orders and inquiries continue to lag behind. 
Operators in the Head of the Lakes area re. 
port that while production is high, there is no 
indication that there will be any overstocking, 
many items being in short supply. Although 
assortments have been fairly good there seems 
to be more and more difficulty in furnishing 
just what the buyers want. Some orders 
placed in advance for later delivery stil 
await shipping instructions. 

Dimension material is in short supply, and 
stocks of certain sizes are almost depleted at 
some of the mills. 

Northern white cedar producers are trim- 
ming their sails to probable spring demand, 
cutting down on production of 20-foot poles 
in order to replenish their stocks of the larger 
sized posts. It is possible some of the opera- 
tors will be unable to. meet the demands 
made upon them for the large posts. Smaller 
sizes of posts will. be in good supply, with 
stocks not so plentiful as to cause any shad- 
ing of prices. Few ties are being produced, 
Conditions for woods work have heen satis. 
factory for the last three or four weeks. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Dec. 9.—This is one of the slowest seasons 
ever known to Atlanta lumber dealers. Soft- 
woods are dull, as small building of the spec- 
ulative type awaits freer loan money. Whole- 
salers are booking a few orders for stock re- 
plenishment, with No. 1 shortleaf leading in 
demand, and are selling some large longleaf 
timbers, but delivery in most instances is or- 
dered after Jan. 1. Seasonal repairs are bring- 
ing smal] orders to the retailers, but millwork 
is slow. Many roofer mills have closed down 
until the demand approaches the cut. Export 
orders have dropped off since last week. 

Hardwood prices remain steady but low, 
and orders are scarce. Furniture factories 
are spasmodic takers of the gums principally. 
Retailers are buying little oak. Other hard- 
woods are dull. Many mills are not seeking 
sales until after the holiday and inventory 
seasons have passed. 


Warren, Ark. 


Dec. 9.—Business with Arkansas soft pine 
mills has shown some improvement, orders 
approaching nearer production than for sev- 
eral weeks. Shipments are running behind 
production, as some orders booked are for de- 
ferred shipment. Arkansas mills have booked 
orders for more than 600,000 feet of celery 
crates to be shipped as manufactured. 

Mill stocks of common items run heavily 
to 1x4- to 12-inch No. 2, the most plentiful 
item being 8-inch No. 2. Most common items 
are well assorted for lengths except 1x12-inch, 
which is plentiful only in 14- and 16-foot. The 
10- and 12-foot are scarce, and sales are lim- 
ited to 100 pieces to the car. The 12-foot is a 
little more plentiful but there is not a big 
surplus of either 12- or 18-foot. Some deal- 
ers in the cotton district, where cheap houses 
are required, are substituting 1x12-inch 10- 
and 20-foot No. 3 for No. 2. 

Large mills are not often asked to fill the 
usual run of mixed car orders for Nos. 1 and 
2 dimension, so have a materially restricted 
production. Accumulations are confined 
largely to 2x6- and 2x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
with other widths and lengths in very limited 
supply, except possibly 2x12-inch 14-foot No. 
2, which moves very slowly. Stocks of 2x4- 
and 2x12-inch No. 1 and 2 are very limited, 
Even small-mill stocks have been so reduced 
that they are not able to handle dimension 
orders with ease. Continued wet weather has 
slowed up small mill activitiy. 

Although demand is about 50 percent un- 
der normal, most mills are selling 3-inch 
B&better edge grain flooring as fast as it 
accumulates. The 4-inch B&better flat grain 
is selling freely, and mills have far less than 
usual in December. Ceiling, %-inch, is in 
very limited supply in both Bé&better and 
No. 1, while No. 2 is far from being in actual 
surplus. Both %- and %-inch B&better par- 
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tition are in much heavier supply than usual. 
Casing and base stocks are decidedly low. 
gome popular items of finish, like 1x12-inch, 
10-, 12- and 20-foot B&better and 5/4x12-inch 
are sold subject to being in stock. No. 1 and 
C, 1x12-inch continues scarce and sales of 
even 16-foot, about the only item available, 
are limited to 15 to 100 pieces a car. The 
mills furnishing wrapped trim continue to 
report sales in limited volume. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dec. 9.—-Reports are being received here that 
many southern pine mills, mostly with small 
production, have closed down or are preparing 
to close down until Jan. 1, or “until prices 
improve considerably.” Retailers are showing 
some interest in buying at present prices for 
delivery after the first of the year. A desire 
to hold down inventories is responsible to a 
considerable degree for the lack of buying at 
this time. Transit car lists are said to be 
small, and, with production curtailed, are ex- 
pected to continue small. 

Retailers in the St. Louis industrial district 
are buying very lightly of either southern 
pine or West Coast lumber. The winter sea- 
son was advanced about two weeks this year, 
with*the heaviest November snow and coldest 
November weather following Thanksgiving 
Day. The yards express the belief that pres- 
ent stocks are ample and they prefer to keep 
out of the market until after inventory time. 

While buying of shingles in this district is 
light, line yards have said that they will be in 


* close down 


Macon, Ga. 


Dec. 9.—Roofer manufacturers report that 
the general price appears to be $16 and $17, 
though a few mills are getting a little better 
than that. Operations are still far below nor- 
mal, and a complete shut down is expected 
next week until the first of the year. Roofer 
mills expect better demand and are laying 
their plans accordingly. However, production 
is not to be increased unless orders warrant. 

Longleaf mills are busy and are really, hav- 
ing a good volume of business. Railroads of 
this territory have been big buyers during 
the last ten days. Most longleaf mills are to 
for Chrstmas week, or else on 
Christmas eve until the first of the year. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Dec. 9.—The southeastern lumber market is 
practically at a standstill, as yards and indus- 
trials are buying only for immediate needs. 
There is a good demand for longleaf timbers 
and export items, and prices on this material 
are holding firm. There is very little demand 
for yard and shed stock. There is a tendency 
to make concessions on this stock, but larger 
mills are holding prices. 

Stocks at yards are adequate to carry 
through the holidays, with an occasional or- 
der being placed for fillers. Mill stocks are 
increasing considerably. Air dried roofers 
are in poor demand, and most mills are ac- 
cepting $16.50 and $17.50 for their stock. The 











Transportation in the North Caucasus, U. S. S. R. 


is in the latitude of Chicago. 
twice the load of the average Russian horse. 





Camels are used extensively, even though it 

These animals walk much faster than horses and handle about 

There is absolutely no standardization as to the 

kinds of wagons used, many of them being made up of discarded wheels of American farm 
machinery when the old equipment is replaced : 





the market shortly after Jan. 15. Extra’ *A* 
are quoted at $3.54 f. o. b. St. Louis, and extra 
clears are $3.91. 

One of the few items of southern hardwood 
for which there has been a demand during the 
last few weeks is square edge and sound oak, 
which the yards are buying. It is difficult to 
Say what the market is on this item, be- 
cause the spread in quotations by manufac- 
turers is $10 a thousand. 


Shreveport, La. 


Dec. 9.—The past week brought somewhat 
colder weather, but heavy rainfall continues, 
and slows up shipments. Smaller units have 
been greatly handicapped in logging and even 
larger units have not found it easy to get 
Special timber orders out on time. The vol- 
ume of business is discouragingly small, but 
more or less steady, dealers buying hand to 
mouth. Locally, there is general expectation 
of a good trade in the near future. 

The hardwood market is steady, but prices, 
especially of sap gum, have declined consid- 
erably. The stock of such lumber is by no 
means heavy, and the dealers here are of the 
opinion that there will be steady recovery in 
trade as soon as inventory time has passed. 

The “prosperity” meeting held here recently 
With E. A. Frost as host, has resulted in the 
State Federation of Labor arranging for sim- 
ilar meetings in different cities and towns of 
the State. Mr. Frost has been congratulated 
by the press and others for his leadership. 


railroads are placing only emergency orders, 
and few large requisitions have been made. 
However, after the first of the year there will 
doubtless be a great increase in this class of 
business. 

There is little demand for most items of 
cypress. There is, however, considerable pur- 
chasing of thick tank, FAS and clear heart 
for shipment after the first of the year. Some 
orders are being placed for factory grades and 
finish, but this business is much below normal. 
There is a good call for pecky and box grades, 
and stocks at the mills are low. Other items 
are moving very slowly, and some concessions 
are being made by the smaller mills. Cypress 
lath and shingles are in exceptionally good 
demand, and prices are firm. Stocks at the 
mills are greatly depleted. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dec. 10.—The cold wave that swept across 
the country recently slowed up building opera- 
tions in the Pittsburgh district, especially in 
the small cities and rural districts. There has 
been some business placed for shipment di- 
rectly after the holidays. In many cases the 
inventory period is holding back business. It 
is generally admitted that stocks in the hands 
of the retailers and industrial institutions 
everywhere are very low. 

Shipments of southern pine dimension from 
the smaller mills in the South are coming out 
very slowly, and prices remain practically un- 
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first order, 


No. 2 DIMENSION 
“Quality That Excludes Competition” 


This is the claim we make for 
our Dimension Stock. Quite 
some claim— but after your 
you'll heartily 
agree with us. Then too, 
you'll like our 


SNAPPY SERVICE. 





PACIFIC STATES 
LUMBER CO. 








8S. B. Marvin, = 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Douglas Fir, West Coast 


Hemlock, and 


Red Cedar Products 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
icago, Ill. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ray Kennedy, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P. O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
A. J. Brown, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo. 
H. E. Wade, 1330 J St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Associated Lbr. Service, 815 Lemcke Bldg., 


Indianapolis, Ind, 





8 weeutes Gas Bldg., 
























$-HOR.T-S 


PROFITS. 


More and more retailers are ordering 50% 
more Shorts in their mixed cars 


WHY? 


1. 


2. Require Less Space. 


3. 


4. Quicker Shipments. 
We keep 4 million feet on hand all the time. Send 


Costs Less. 
Better Grades. 


for our stock sheet and prices. 


PACIFIC LUMBER AGENCY 


General Offices: ABERDEEN, WASH. 
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DRIED 


Dimension 


In straight carloads, or in cars 
mixed with FIR UPPERS. 


Parker-Poyneer Lumber Co. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


uglas Fir 
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Ernest Lege 
HIGHLNE STRUCTURAL _ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 
Cut From Selected Logs. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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of construction are full 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume “ 
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| CHICAGO | 


WALNUT SQUARES 


AND DIMENSION 


For table legs, chairs, dressers and other fur- 
niture. Clear four sides andtwoends. Cut 
to exact size, steamed and ends paraffined. 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


866-74 Larrabee St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Diversey 6306 

















Redwood Sales Company 
Reom 1725, 400 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 
1350 Builders’ Mie. 238 Had St., CHICAGO 


A eating auide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 

















You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 


Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on yes books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
606 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 











0 TIMBER ESTIMATORS DO 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 








Old Town, tet Maine 
TIMBER sever Lemieux 
ESTIMATORS Fide ™ 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


1441-42 Canal Bank Bldg., 
Phone Main 2479 NEW ORLEANS 











Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of ‘the lumber- 
man poet.” 


It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the faebateeen peld 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















Tom Shannon, of Shannon Bros. 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago the latter part 
of last week. 


(Inc.), 


R. W. Monger, of the Elkhart Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Elkhart, Ind., was a visitor in 
Chicago on Wednesday and Thursday. 


C. A. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., 
stopped in Chicago Friday of last week, on his 
way to visit several lumber distributing and 
consuming centers in the East. 


‘Robert H. Hamlin, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
manager of the Empire Sash & Door Co., was 
a Chicago visitor Wednesday, and called at the 
office of the Red River Lumber Co. 


L. O. O’Daniel, manager of the Chicago of- 
fice of the Dierks Lumber Sales Co., is spend- 
ing the week visiting the company’s mills at 
Dierks, Ark., and other Arkansas and Okla- 
homa towns. 


A. B. Ransom, of Nashville, Tenn., president 
of the Ransom Hardwood Co., was in Chicago 
Tuesday and Wednesday, to get a line on busi- 
ness prospects for 1930. He expects, he said, 
that business will be good after about the 
twentieth of January. 


J. H. Hawkins, of Kalispell, Mont., sales 
manager of the ‘Kalispell Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago Monday, accompanied’ by Mrs. Haw- 
kins, and called at the office of the Tri-State 
Lumber & Shingle Co. He reported that 1929 
has been a very good year for his company, and 
that stocks are well cleaned up. 


W. J. O'Neil, of the O’Neil Bros. Lumber 
Co., Chicago, left on Thursday of last week 
for a three-weeks’ trip to the West Coast. He 
will visit a number of the mills with which his 
firm does business, and will visit his brother, 
E. H. O’Neil, manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.’s plant at Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. 


W. J. Neebes, of Butte, Mont., manager of 
the Interstate Lumber Co., which operates sev- 
eral retail yards in that section, was in Chicago 
a few days this week, and on Wednesday paid 
a call at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. He is enjoying a short vacation which 
he believes is well earned, for his firm’s busi- 
ness this year has been double that of 1928, and 
there are good prospects for the coming year. 


W. J. Cheney, of Dant & Russell (Inc.), 
Portland, Ore., was in Chicago over the week- 
end to make plans with the O’Neil Bros. Co. 
for the expansion, in this territory, of trade in 
Port Orford cedar. The company plans to start 
an extensive advertising campaign, in maga- 
zines of both trade and general circulation, to 
this end. Mr. Cheney, after a trip to several 
lumber distributing centers in the East, will 
be in Chicago again shortly before Christmas 
on his way back home. 


F. H. Burke, of Chicago, for several years 
district manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., has been forced, because of ill health, to 
take an extended leave of absence, and is in 
the vicinity of Miami, Fla., for an indefinite 
stay. He has been told by his physicians that 
he can expect marked improvement from the 
beneficial effect of the Florida sunshine. Dur- 
ing Mr. Burke’s absence J. P. Boyd is the dis- 
trict manager. He was sent to Chicago from 
the company’s Minneapolis office, where he was 
assistant to F. K. Wayerhaeuser. 


Wallace W. Weber, of Madison, Wis., acting 
head of the section of publication of results at 
the United States Department of Agriculture’s 
Forest Products Laboratory, stopped off in Chi- 
cago for a short time Wednesday, returning 
from the East, and was a welcome visitor at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
research staff at the laboratory constantly has 
in progress several important investigations into 
proper ways of utilizing wood, and compara- 


tive strengths of various materials. The re. 
sults of one series of investigations, concerning 
means of making frame dwellings wind-proof 
were described in the December 7 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and other subjects 
now being studied include the holding power 
of numerous kinds of glue, improved methods 
of preserving wood, and numerous details of 
packing-box construction. 


Injured in Auto Accident 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Dec. 9.—W. P. Wallace, 
of this city, president of the Harris-Seale Hard- 
wood Co. and the Tyler County Lumber Co. 
suffered a broken right leg, concussion of the 
brain, and numerous bruises about the body 
last Friday when his automobile went into a 
ditch between Beaumont and Houston. He was 
brought to the hospital here by a passing auto- 
ist, but has been unable to give an account of 
the accident. Physicians pronounce his condi- 
tion serious but believe he will recover. 


Celebrates Ninety-second Birthday 


W. L. Southworth, who fifty-four years ago 
was imstalled as the first secretary of the 
newly-formed Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago, is still “among those present,” as was 
observed recently by Chicagoans, who saw an 
announcement in the Chicago Tribune that he 
celebrated his ninety-second birthday December 
9. He has been a Chicago resident for seventy- 
two years. 

Mr. Southworth was born in New York City 
in 1837, and twenty years Jater came to Chi- 
cago. He is a veteran of the Civil War. 
Shortly. after the end of that conflict he be- 
came associated with the lumber industry, and 
when the lumbermen’s association was formed 
in Chicago he served as secretary during the 
ome year, being succeeded by George Hotch- 

iss. 

Only one distant relative helped Mr. South- 
worth celebrate his ninety-second milestone at 
the home at 909 Airdrie Place, for he has no 
children and has been a widower more than 
forty years. 


Thrilling ’em at Lumberman’s Home 


The home of John E. Moeling, vice president 
of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., attracted 
the attention of several reporters and photog- 
raphers from Chicago daily papers last week 
when Mrs. Moeling’s aunt, Mrs. Edith Bolling 
Wilson, widow of the war-time President, 
Woodrow Wilson, arrived for a visit. Miss 
Bertha Bolling, also of Washington, had been 
a visitor at the Moeling home at 5000 East End 
Avenue for several days already. 

The reporters wanted an interview, but Mrs. 
Wilson declined, for she had come to Chicago 
for a pleasant personal visit with her sister and 
Mr. and Mrs. Moeling, wpon her return from 
an extended visit in the Orient. She wanted 
her stay here to be as quiet and unostentatious 
as possible, but one enterprising photographer 
followed the three ladies in the elevator and 
managed to secure a picture just outside the 
door of the Moeling apartment. 

Before her marriage last February Mrs. 
Moeling was Miss Lucy Logwood Maury. 
After the ceremony, which was held in Wash- 
ington, a wedding luncheon was served by Mrs. 
Wilson at her home. 


Railroad President Discusses Budget 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 11.—The $150,000,- 
000 program of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific R. R. Co. was discussed by 
.H. A. Scandrett, president of the road, while in 
Milwaukee to attend directors’ and other meet- 
ings of the railroad’s executives. Between 
$10,000,000 and $11,000,000 is budgeted for new 
equipment and will include the cost of 2,750 
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box cars, some of which have ‘already been 
ordered and the rest of which are to be ordered 
in the near future. The budget for roadway 
and structure capital expenditures is expected 
to amount to $5,000,000, an increase of about 
$3,000,000 over 1929. Maintenance and repair 
expenses will amount to $5,000,000, 

- The road’s new car shop now under construc- 
tion at Milwaukee is expected to be’ completed 
by Jan. 1 at a cost of more than $1,000,000 and 
will have a production capacity of 24 freight 
cars per day in addition to those which can be 
turned out in the old shops here, which are the 
largest on the system. 


Named Director of Auto Club 

BurraLo, N. Y., Dec. 10—Lawrence N. 
Whissel, of the L. N. Whissel Lumber Cor- 
poration, is one of five directors of the Buffalo 
Automobile Club elected today at the Broad- 
way Auditorium. Working in his behalf was 
a large and representative committee, of which 
William P. Betts was chairman and Clark W. 
Hurd, vice chairman. 


(S@EGA@Z@2A2@: 


Supply Dealers in Annual Meet 


The National Builders’ Supply Association 
met on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
this week at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago 
for its twenty-ninth annual convention, and the 
many members who gathered for the occasion 
expressed optimism concerning the construc- 
tion prospects for 1930. W. W. Campbell, of 
the W. W. Campbell Lumber Co., New Wil- 
mington, Pa., president of the association, in 
his opening address said that the efforts of 
President Hoover to return business to a sound 
footing will be productive of good results. 

Douglas Malloch, the Lumberman Poet of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, was on 
the program as the speaker at the annual dinner 
Thursday evening, to talk about “Some Sinners 
I Have Met.” John Suelzer, jr., of the Fort 
Wayne Builders’ Supply Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
vice president of the association, presided at 
several of the sessions. The report of the credit 
committee was given by R. C. Mossman, of the 
Mossman Bros. Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
chairman of the committee. G. M. Mossman 
is one of the directors of the association. H. 
H. Dickinson, of the H. H. Dickinson Co., 
retail lumberman of Detroit, Mich., told how 
the allied construction credit plan is operating 
in his city. 


War Aviators’ Reunion 

Cordial invitation is being extended by Avia- 
tion Post 651 of the American Legion to all 
officers and former members of aerial 
squadrons during the World War to attend 
the second annual aviators’ reunion, to be held 
on Feb. 20, 21 and 22, 1930, at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. William N. Edwards, for- 
mer lumberman and chairman of the commit- 
tee of former aircraft production officers, who 
is making arrangements, would like to get 
in touch with all former members of the air- 
craft service, irrespective of their rank or con- 
nections during the war. A special speaking 
program is being arranged, and entertainment 
will be tendered visitors in the shape of tours 
of the various airports and industrial locations 
in Chicago and free flights will be given over 
the city. There will be a series of luncheons 
given by various civic organizations, and a 
grand reception and ball will climax the three- 
day reunion. 

A great many lumbermen were former mem- 
bers of the flying service, and those who would 
like to attend this reunion are invited to get 
in touch with Mr. Edwards at the American 
Aviation Post 651, American Legion, Sherman 
Hotel, or care of the Curtiss-Wright Flying 
Service, 1338 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Ree eaeeaaeeaaaatazes 

THE SHEVLIN EQUALIZER publishes a new 
definition of “second childhood”: “To get sore 
because you do not find your name in thé ‘50 
Years Ago’ column of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.” Cheer up, old timers, 1880 promises to 
be a big year for rising young lumbermen. 


To Expand Own Business 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Pine Bviurr, Ark., Dec. 11—G. R. Me- 


Swine, who for the last four years has been ~ 


purchasing agent for the Seaman Dunning 
Corporation, manufacturer of Nash bodies, has 
severed his connection with that concern to ex- 
pand the G. R. McSwine Lumber Co., whose 
business wil require his entire attention. The 
G. R. McSwine Lumber Co. will operate a 
wholesale yard and remanufacturing plant in 
Pine Bluff and small mills in the country, han- 
dling hardwoods, cypress and yellow pine. It 
will specialize in thick oak, gum and ash, and 
will also buy and yard cypress. At this time 
the company has stocked about 800,000 feet 
of lumber. The company has built and 
moved into its new office located on West 
Fourth Avenue. The yard is ideally located on 
both the Cotton Belt and Missouri Pacific 
tracks. 


Named Louisiana Forester 


New Orveans, La., Dec. 10—V. H. Son- 
deregger, for the last twenty years active in 
the lumber industry of Louisiana as a forester 
and in allied work, has been named State 
forester and head of the forestry division of 
the Louisiana Conservation Department. 

Mr. Sonderegger, by virtue of years of con- 
tinuous service, is the oldest forester 
in the South and has a wide circle of friends 
in the lumber industry. He is a graduate of 
the Biltmore School of Forestry at Asheville 
(1910) and previously had received two and a 
half years of civil engineering training at the 
University of Wisconsin. He additionally re- 
ceived special training in forestry at Darmstadt 
and Heidelberg, in Germany. 

After receiving his training, Mr. Sonderegger 
entered the U. S. Forest Service for a 2-year 
period (1910-1912) withdrawing in order to 
establish his own business. He was engaged 
in professional work in Louisiana for three 
years and then entered the lumber business in 
Winn Parish, Louisiana. In 1920 he was named 
State forester by M. Lee Alexander, continuing 
in the position for five years. He resigned 
on Oct. 15, 1925, to establish the private 
forestry company operating as V. H. Sonde- 
regger & Co., New Orleans. Since that time 
his company has been consulted and employed 
as an authority on pine and hardwood timber 
matters by large lumber concerns, land owners, 
associations and other factors, including the 
Louisiana State Tax Commission. Services 
rendered included those to land owners in the 
adjustment of income taxes. 


TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 


conducted by 


National Trade-Mark Company 


Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. The trade-marks have recent- 
ly been passed for publication by the United 
States Patent Office and are in line for early 
registration unless opposition is filed. For 
further information address National Trade- 
mark Co. 

As an additional feature to its readers, this 
journal gladly offers to them an advance 
search free of charge on any mark they may 
contemplate adopting or registering. You may 
communicate with the editor of this depart- 
ment, or send your inquiry direct to the Na- 
tional Trade-mark Co., stating that you are a 
reader of this journal. 

“Frazier,” No. 287,657—Frazier Stair Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. For ‘self-balanced disappear- 
ing stairs. 

“Bruce,” No. 288,739—E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. For oak flooring. 

“Wuite Bircu,” No. 284,928—The American 
Gypsum Co., Port Clinton, Ohio. For gypsum 
products such as wood-fiber plaster, wall board, 
roof tile, cedar plaster, sheathing board, etc. 











CHICAGO 





For Big Values in 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Send your orders to 


Maisey & Dion 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER Co. 


— SPECIALISTS— 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine 
Pondosa Pine 
Fir & Larch 

Telephone Central 5691 
Room 1606, 8 S. Michigan Ave. 


Englemann Spruce 
White Fir 
Cedar 


CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 


Lake Linden, Michigan 
Marenisco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





aniia Dried | ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann . Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 

From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 7 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH c. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-BHubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 








LOSSiNG raion & Bryant 
Have you a problem to solve in 


transportatio harves' tan 
turpen er ae on 


tine 
superintenden r owners, 
for logging: $1.50, postpaid. 
American Lumberman “* Cm ars 
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Th the Region 


of Best Growth 


+ produce good lumber you must have good trees. 
Natalbany has searched for such trees . . . and found 
them. In the heart of the region of best growth—the 
short and longleaf territory so classified by the United 
States Department of Agriculture—five Natalbany 
mills are cutting some of the best timber in the world. 


Included in our holdings are dense areas of virgin 
longleaf pine and extensive tracts of soft short leaf 
hill pine—superior trees that are being manufactured 
into superior lumber for you. Good, clean lumber 
that will “build customer confidence” and increase sales 
—lumber from the region of best growth. 


NATALBANY 


LUMBER COMPANY, LTD 
Lune oe 


HAM MOND, LOUISIANA 


Long and Short Leaf Southern Pine—Hardwoods 





MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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is Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








Following are f. o. b. 


Flooring . Drop Siding 
1x3” E.G.— a anne 1x6”, 10-20’— 
B&btr, 10-20’... f 
No. 2 6- 20’. as 48.25 B&btr ecececocecee 36.97 
No. 2 6-20’.... 31.25 | Ph Seer 33.16 
1x3” F.G.— ee A Wena ioe me 23.46 
B&Btr, wf o< oe 
No. 1, 10-20’ .00 Pinis 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 22.93 > 48 wor 
ix4” E.G.— B&better Rough: 
No. 1, 6-20’. 45.75 gle 45.27 
No. 2, 6-20’ 32.00 aS 45.05 
1x4” F.G.— 1x5 and 10”.. 44.50 
B&Btr, 10-20’ 41.54 eM 
No. 3 10-20’... 85.11 1x12 “eeeeee 44.50 
No. 2, 10-20’... 23.76 6/4 & 8/4x4, 
Oe cicwuee 70. 
Cei & 70.88 
B&better Surfaced: 
5x4”, 10-20’— 
Bebtr saat baie 29.3% EME” cccccses 48.09 
No. DS wie emacs 30.00 EE teases dence 47.71 
7 eee 19.75 1x5 and 10”.. 54.00 
Partition I en emer 63.19 
1x4”— 5/4x5, 10&12” 79.25 
Pt -coninewee 42.10 6/4 & 8/4x5, 
ee a eae 35.50 10&12” 75.00 





mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Fencing, 8158, 10-20’ No. 1 Dimension, 
Wa. 1 i. S1S1E 
Be Gao aoe 35.29 Short- Long- 
SP \sescnces 37.03 leaf leaf 
‘No. 2— 2x 4”, 10’. 27.00 25.50 
a PS 18.29 12’, 25.36 25.50 
SO witd ota secs 18.32 16’. 26.65 34.00 
: 18&20’. 28.96 27.50 
— 2x 6”, 10’. 23.00 
ee sa56 | Ue Se oe 
ss int sean 15.58 12’, 23.03 .... 
16’. 24.70 29.50 
Boards, S18 or 828 18&20’. 27.04 27.81 
No. 1 (all 10-20’): 2x 8”, ~ ec 
RRR RS 35.87 6’. 24.95 
BN ee ti, 39.57 16". 24.95 «+. 
ca" 52.31 18&20’. 26.07 33.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 2x10”, 10’. 28.00 32.00 
» 12’. 28.00 32.00 
aes 20.80 
Se occceaws 21.83 16’. 30.29 .... 
SER” i. cesses 25.64 18&20’. 30.00 30.50 
No. 3 (all 6-20’): 2x12”, 10’. 33.00 .... 
Pre 17.11 12’. 31.96 39.50 
OS Lee 17.33 16’. 34.86 46.50 
RO” “viencs. 17.73 18&20’. 35.72 .... 





Mo., for the week ended Dec. 7: 


No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 
Dimension S1S1E No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
Sa o, 10. ..2:3 TM SN e:cteineas 33.40 
13°...... BUGS >. Z 10-20): ose 
, ee ae ee Oe 3 
1G) es eeee 24.63 | etoe oot 21.00 
pC Fre 25.25 y ; 
No. 3 (all 6-20’): 
2x 6”, 10’...... 17.00 TRE 17.60 
Ree ceeok os 17.92 SE swat wen 16.48 
_ a 17.14 Longleaf Timb 
184@20’...... 17.82 ng one 
” , 9 No. 1 Sq. E&S 
2x 8”, 10° (aon 22.00 $48, 20’ and 
Bt Wines 20.00 . 
, under: 
eo 20.00 g” 27.90 
18&20’...... 20.28 eee 
See. TT veevce 28.00 oe”) tberewoae 43.00 
gaa 26.25 Plaster Lath 
TES oss cee 24.75 “ - 
2x12", 12’...... sn.g0 | 7% % By Foss ae 
ee eer 24.75 Car Material 
BGGS0 ccosse 36,98 (All 1x4 & 6”): 
B&btr, 9 and 
No. 3 Dimension - vd OPS 47.63 
eee eT ee 15.59 | 9 & 18’.:.... 40.25 
Sy. «xhiwawewud 17.19 BE wip bon eos 40.25 
Se”) s+ bh aie 20.25 | No. 2 random... 20.00 








ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
se and me” 


6” 10” 
Dabir. - -16’.. $52. 00 $56.00 $56. "00 $72.00 $87.00 


btr.,* 6-16’.. 51.00 65.00 65.00 67.00 82.00 
No. i, 6-16’.. 50.00 654.00 64.00 t 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 34.00 36.50 37.50 37.50 39.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 32.50 34.50 85.50 35.50 35.50 


5”&6/4— 4"&wadr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6+16’....$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-1 6’. 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
No. 1, 6-16’..... 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 


For 6/&6/4 ‘in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10-inch, add $8; i2- rar 7 
add $6; in No. 3, all widths, add $6; No. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
hee including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 

2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foots i. not over 20 percent shorter than 
D&bdtr., 4-inch..$28.00 BH, 4-inch.......$18.00 

” 6-inch.. 31.00 cas “ae 


ay ent pine lath, 4-foot: No. 1, $7.75; No. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 7.—Eastern prices, per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


Straight Mixed with 
cars cedar lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....$ 1.95@ 200 $ 2.10@ 2.30 
40 


Extra clears, 5/2.. -. 2.15@ 2.40@ 2.55 
MEMEO 445% kad se 3.00 @ $40 3.25@ 3.75 
ND x on cca oe 3.40@ 3.50 3.60 
Perfections 4.00@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Cy, EE ere 8.50@10.00 8.50@10.00 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 2.60@ 2.90 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra clears, 6/2...$ 8@ 2.10 
Extra clears....... eT 4 2.80 
EE Shke<cuckwen 3.20@ 3.60 
EE his aaeise wwe 4.00 

Perfections ........ 4.50@ 4.75 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2. .$ ie 1.25 $ 1.20@ 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2.. 1.4 1.50 


Common clears.. 1. 90@ 2.00 2.000@ 2.15 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
eke xe easae $ 3.40 
xXx eee ee 4.00 
penonesee 4.80 
Perfections Sicccee OO 
ROOFED cciscccitccse 2840 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., Dec. 11.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Dee. 11. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mull 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow. 

Pondosa Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND COMMON a 
6” ” 
C selects RL..... $56.23 
D selects RL..... 46.00 
No. 1 common, AL 39.50 
No. 2 common, AL 26.34 25.90 26.11 
No. 3 common, AL 20.43 20.46 20.34 22.25 
SeLects, S2S, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” and —— 
C select ia ostnin s $52.92 


10” 
$51.83 $60.91 
45.75 54.57 
38.50 43.50 


No. 4 CoMMON, S2S RW RL...........+ 13.63 
Idaho White Pine 

INCH SELECTS AND COMMON S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 13” 
Cc selects, a és $80. 00 $90.00 $108.00 
D selects, ‘$49. 00 49.00 59.00 84.00 
No. 1 com., "ae" 47.00 47.00 652.25 75.82 
No. 2 com., AL. 35.10 35.08 35.05 41.69 
No. 3 com., AL. 24.81 24.91 25.50 31.24 
SEeLects, S2S, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” and wider— — 
No. 4 Common, S2S RW RL..........-+- 19.25 
ee Pre ree Se ek $76.00 

Larch and Pir 

No. 1 dimension, 2x67 16°... .ccscccccees $19.25 
Vert. Gr. Flooring, C&btr., 4”, RL...... 34.50 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Dec. 9.—Poplar siding de- 
mand is quiet. Prices at Louisville are un- 
changed, being as follows: 


No.1 No. 2 
. FAS Select com. com. 
ZO Se ae $50 $40 $30 $24 
OS eer 50 38 28 22 
EP 36 24 18 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 10.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Dec. 6, 7 and 9 direct 
only, reported by West Coast mills to the Davis 
Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


B_ Bé&btr Cc D 
tenga oraaa. aite $41.25 $42.75 $29.00 és 
or a ie 37.50 Seca 
wee taccewene 44.25 

Plat Grain Flooring 
I ae eee ° 22.26 21.25 
© oie ceelan lence wc 32.50 32.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
Me -y tienes ie ease $16.00 
Ceiling 
MO) lp whaik ht erro due 24.50 18.50 
Se Vbsuviwedss ‘ 22.75 19.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Se piwtwants ceed 32.00 27.59 rr 
|) aes eee 27.25 28.50 ike 
We “alate aistainte deans 19.50 
Finish, Kiln Driea end ‘surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
ee $45.50 $49.00 $56.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8”. intt* i810" 
OS eer $16.00 $18.25 $18.25 $20.25 
eee 11.50 11.00 11.75 12.25 
I ee ee 8.50 8.50 8.50 pena 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 


4”.$16. 75 $17.25 $19.25 $19.50 $19.00 


6”. 16.00 16.25 17.50 17.50 18.00 $18.75 $25.00 
8”. 16.50 16.50 18.25 17.75 18.25 20.50 23.50 
10”, 17.50 17.00 17.75 17.75 18.00 17.75 19.50 
12”. 18.00 17.75 19.00 18.75 19.25 22.00 18.00 
2x4”, 8’, $16.50; 10’, $17.25; 2x6”, 10’, $15.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2 ...$10.50 $10.50 $11.7 $14.25 $14.00 
No. 8 ... 7.00 5.25 ‘ ee sareeu 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
Sx8:to 42137 te $0’, sUrtACSd.....660rves $19.75 
See G6 D9uts” Ge 60, POUR. 524 0.000 e008 17.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 19.50 
Fir Lath 
Te TR as | ae. Pes ee ee ea $3.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
ee are é Ba ap AS algae me ole kena $41.75 
Be” 6 6 ced wees bes eur os dnGu dete ober yee 41.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Dec. 10.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 





All 8’ 6”— Sa Heart 
ME orbs tb beeewdeehene teas ; $1.85 $1.70 
| ——_ se ee eedawewsUeded deren 1.25 1.6 
Ge” =k cctccce ovnes ene ume cow 1.35 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American Lumpznman] 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 10.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— ay Yah stock— 
De csvve . - $65.00 4/4 - $38. +4 35.00 
1x4—10” .... 50.00 BFE cee 36.00 

Bevel siding— G/46 cece 36. 90 40.00 

irr 27.00 8/4 ... 37.00@40.00 
%x6”, Plat gr. 26.00 La 


FS 4.00 
‘Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 13.00@15.50 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 10.—Log market quota- 
tions: 


Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@23; ° e 2, $17@18; 
No. 3, $12@13; peelers, $28@ 32. 

Fir, red: Ungraded , $14@16. 50. 

Cedar: $15@18 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $9@11 

— > » $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 
3, $1 


Everett, Wash., Dec. 7. 





Log quotations: 


Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $19; lum- 
ber logs, $33. 

Hemlock: ae. 2, $12; ~~ 


$10 
Spruce: No. | $26; No. a ity No. 3, $13. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 7. — Prices for red 
cedar rage | ~ mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, %-inch 


Clear “A” “BY 
4-inch ..... seeeeee $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
B-inch ....... teseee 81.00 26.00 28.00 


Ra 32.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 


%-inch %-inch 

ee 6ee0e0000e $39.00 
DEG. assdeves oceeétéeccee MET 43.00 
SPEED. vccnvcenes teensnebe - 65.00 oees 

Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 

82 or 4S ough 

DE ¢ttwesenens - dua 75.00 $ 71.00 
Sa wssameeseos stemnetene Te 76.00 
1x14- to 18” ...... acceasesns Se 86.00 
See GS BO” acccccees cneoese Se 101.00 


Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 to 16’..........+++.-$45.00 


Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under........... 8 
Made from other sizes..... 40% 
For — feet or more, additional. dis- 
coun 


eeeeeeeeeee eee ee ere eee eee ee eeeeee 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 

100 lin. ft. 
covcsccell one 
a eae Vee eCeneRMeHeOSdesawe © aE 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Dec. 10.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 


10&12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 

No. 1, 1m 4” ...cccce $49.00 $49.00 $53.00 
Ix 5 or 6”.... 51.00 51.00 53.00 

1x 8” ..cccces 55.00 55.00 53.00 

1x10” ...cccee 61.00 58.00 57.00 

15137 ..ccccce 83.00 81.00 81.00 

No. 3, 1% 4” ..ccccce 38.00 38.00 43.00 
1x 5 or 6” 39.00 39.00 42.00 

Im 8? wccccces 41.00 40.00 39.00 

BRIO” ccccccse 43.00 41.00 39.00 

UZ13” ..cccoce 53.00 49.00 48.00 

We. 3, 15 O coccccce 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6” 30.50 30.50 32.00 

Ix BY ..cccces 33.00 33.00 33.00 

1X10” ...ccces 34.00 33.00 33.00 

UE138" .osccces 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or 82S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, add 60 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 


No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 


No. 1 Piece Stuff, 8181E— 





10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ....$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.60 ‘$88. 50 
3x 6”. 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 50 
ee” sss Gee 35.50 33.50 33.50 35:60 
2x10” .... 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
3x13” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 
Copaéinn 
Bébtr. Cc D B Cé&bt 
i sxndees $41. 00 $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 $3. 60 
- sascees 45.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.0 
Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 


Wo. 1 Hemlock Boards, 51S— 
8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 


ES Pe ee a $26.50 $27.50 $28.50 
ll SRY SRE a eS 30.00 31.00 32.50 
a vsbvenvaake dewed 31.00 32.00 33.50 
No Rw is Gm be 33.50 35.50 36.00 
CS Seals no esa mene 34.50 35.50 37.00 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 anes Dimension, 8181E— 


10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” $31. 00 $31.00 $31.00 $31.00 $32.00 
3x 6” ... 39.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 32.00 
2x 38” .. 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 
2x10” . 30.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 
2x12” .. 30.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 

For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1. 








ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Dec. 7: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better......... ens $59.75 
Flat grain—Bé&better......... $40.00 40.75 
. ig eer inate 33.00 
2 eee 25.25 

Partition and Siding 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $37.75 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” B&better............... $56.75 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” B&better............. 68.00 
COO GRE DOGO BE 66 ccccivsscteccocs 58.00 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 49% 
1%” and over... 33% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $31.25 
Bee 5 BO Bewancus 26.50 
NL, te eS es ok ora a edie voce 21.50 

Dimension 
ee oan ww aw vieew es $24.00 
ee ee OE os aaa ae aad ewwe 26.75 
2x12,” Se Ec saci diow ae dacak 31.25 
mee Gy Be Og Sr OE SE 60s ws ccvsceidewe 20.00 
Lath 

ae ee re ae ae $3.75 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 7.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Su- 
gar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
period ended Dec, 3: 


California White Pine 


All widths— 
No. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
| Paes $66.90 $62.75 $50.10 $37.05 
checeat 68.50 61.80 47.70 52.30 
ee casein 65.55 56.10 41.60 49.35 
eye 74.25 66.25 50.35 61.45 
California Sugar Pine 
Ps on eked $ 94.80 $81.70 $67.25 $50.90 
7, Ser ace aa 73.80 57.70 60.95 
— ee 88.50 69.85 48.00 ae 
re arenas 101.00 78.90 66.65 78.45 
. yam Pine arith Mixed Pines 
nch common.. 55 ee ee 
No. 1, 6/4xa.w.. 34.60 “Que gine oe? 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 25.25 ” eee 26.20 $20.10 
Panel, C&better OF -aginnn 26.00 20.05 
%” ny = See Roe a cwéies 31.85 21.05 
Sugar Pine Siding, %4x6”— 
Inch common. .$41.25 ‘ 
Mo. 1, G/amnw.. 4850 ‘rmetter .-2.984.89 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 31.90 Lath— 
White Fir " 
No. 2&btr. dim., + a ; te eeeee +e 
1, EB.W. 220. $16.10 eNO.  neeeeee . 
A NG as é 17.60 
a . snakes | 
CTEM cecese $51.45 us 
a ais 50.50 Douglas Fir 
gS ae 43.85 Ties and tim- 
fo ee 53.35 Ol -tensntee - $19.50 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. 0. b. Nor. 
folk prices made during the period Nov. 16 to 
30, as reported by the North Carolina Pine 
Association: 





Rough 
a 4/4— 

DU + scans ke seenntebasdevabeeeeeens $46.35 
wk eceesecntcas Cerne e es owe een ees 33.30 
BE DOW. Dw ong sie en b¥ 000%0mee eenaneses 23.70 
I I ie ein ik be Win iW tind es ec ata a aid 19.60 

No.1 No.2 
oY No. 1 box box 
0 =r 35 fn we deAs ‘ 
Gt? swaea sued s 16:98 a ing sib 
og re ae ee 46.00 $37.70 $26.60 $20.49 
ss oc otha 48.45 a ts pa ae 
RT|! i ar ee 48.60 37.25 26.70 22.50 
ee 51.95 39.95 27.2 cae 
De sfc asco eu 66.60 46.80 30.35 22.99 
Edge B&better— 
id anita S ayia wal a bie Gk am en ae eee $47.9 
seh a al oe tre do ae ou Sia er ee Gna 64°65 
DE int wchcbhaveeh ene <dovewoniad eae 70.10 
De watwirth<useshedebcet dane ddaakeae sad 50.45 
Bark Strips— 
ES tk ceee hv eee eee sme eee ee $30.45 
es EE I ak ces aden © wRrececd eae Oe on kia 17.00 
Dressed 24%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
B&better, }§” .......... $42.20 $40.80 
No. 1 common, }}”..... 36.85 36.30 
No. 2 common, }i#”..... Hy 26.60 
” 3%” 
2 Sgr ee $41.45 eee 
B&better bark strip partition.......... $34.35 
Bex DATK String, GreSGOd 2c cccccccccces 19.75 
No. 2 *Air 
Boofers dressed dried 
3 ae Sea ee $28.90 $17.60 
OF = er errr er 27.6 18.50 
Dn dsngeed oodeweso ev lnt 27.55 18.25 
I cits Gite te uh hie eet 32.10 18.95 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 9.—Average whole- 


sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


) ae Rats 16 $188 155 $1550165 
Selects ..... 115 115@1320 
No. 1 com.... 130 8 1 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 64@ 59 655@ 60 
Sound wormy. 45 47 54 59 57@ 62 


QUARTERED RED OAK— 


FAS ‘on esese se MEaneas Ode” be ie: ee 
No. 1 com.... 65 bene ee eee Sean 
No. 2 com.... 45 bo ope (vid wow eee 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 


Taso 6he -+-$ 95@110 $100@120 $120@135 
Selects ...... 70@ 80 80@ 85 100@105 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68@ 73 85@ 92 
No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48 55 565@ 58 
No. 8 com.... 26@ 28 27@ 29 %838@ 338 
Sound wormy. 49@ 61 59@ 62 62@ 67 


Basswoop— 


a ---$ 783@ 80 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 93 

No. 1 com.... 657 60 62@ 67 10@ 15 

No. 2 com.... 82@ 85 387@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 


No. 1 com.... 48 54 59 
No. 3 com.... 23 23@ 24 23 
Sd. wormy and 


FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
*iag a BO ts S08 ss 


No. 2 com.. 82@ 34 86@ 38 88@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 


FAS .........$100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 

and sel. ... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 835@ 87 40@ 42 42@ 44 


BEECH— 


FAS ... +3 @ 65 $ 65 SB 
No. 1 com. 43 45@ 48 s8 
No. 2 com.... $8 28 28 30 $0 


PoPpLAR— 
Panel & No. 1 


13” & wider 140 150 $160 
avaaes ts ett +180 130 

Saps & sel... 80 95 116 
ge pepe 60 65 70 
EOE Nae 3 s3@ 41 45@ 47 49@ 61 
No. 2 B..... :" 383@ 35 386@ 38 38@ 40 

MAPLE— 

FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 


9 
and sel. ... 519 56 65@ 70 78@ 82 
No. 2 com.... 34 39 40 45 








Decembd¢ 
—oooor 


Follow 
AsH— 


4/4 «+ 


clear, $ 
Sort M 


NE 
5/4... 
ie 
8/4 
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Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 











AsH— Sorr ELmM— RED OakK— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4 .... 95.00 75.00 60.00 38.00 17.00 
4/4 $ 65.00 $ 57.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 4/4 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 5/4 .... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 20.00 
5/4 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 24.00 6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
6/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 80.00 70.00 57.00 28.00 23.00 8/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21.00 
8/4 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 8/4 85.00 75.00 62.00 36.00 23.00 Harp MAPLE— 
10/4 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 .... FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 0.3 
BrRcH— 12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 it ver. var 3 rae $ Hays $ nae $ oa. 
4/4 ee ee ESS OS Ro a 6/4... 92.00 72.00 57.00 36.00 19.00 
HH 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 4/4.... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 8/4 .... 102.00 82.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 
8/4 . 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 5/4 .... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 10/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 650.00 30.00 
10/4 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 — 6/4 .... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 12/4 .... 125.00 105.00 90.00 655.00 iy ole 
12/4 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 anes evee ssh es bags Hare *25.00 16/4 .... 170.00 145.00 130.00 oone enele 
we 179.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 14 wae . . . ++ Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 
HH ..-- 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 ° 12/4 .... 115.00 95.00 57.00 %30.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and ider. 9 $40. 
A Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
For, 10-inch $ en a ae: ty « .. “metas peek 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
—  -. rn and 8/4, 20 percents 10/ t0'16/4,,30 percent, 
3 ’ ; ’ r 
Price of No, 2 ~~~ ie Oy 6-foot 4/4 72.00 62.00 50.00 29.00 23.00 Harp Mapite RovucH FLoorina Stock— 
ee ee ae sone eee 6 5/4 75.00 65.00 54.00 33.00 25.00 No.1 No.2 No.3A 
Le ge ge ie a coin, com, oi 
oe vee fans clear, $90; one and two face /4 .. . . : 5 .  : REPEC CREE ree $48.00 $38.00 $28.00 
inch, (yO: f pile, $68 10/4 ae ee See See! Nese [EI saceseseneyes dstenced 50.00 40.00 30.00 
oo 12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 «64. 6/4 vies i escccccccccceeee 57.00 40.00 80.00 
Sort MAPLE— Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; BE=CH— He, hous 
W/4 ..-. 65.00 55.00 43.00 26.00 20.00 No. 1, ~y a Fey OO CO FE OB, ion inc cb cvcnvcinenostsccesseeeeaan $38.00 
5/4..... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 o. 1, $68. B/S 20.0 0.0:0:0.9,0-0:9 910 05.00 0 sehen eee ne eennes 47.00 
6/4.... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- FA Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
8/4.... 938.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 inch, $68; 1x5-inch, $70. Oe sases' $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 
Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended Dec. 3, Chicago basis: 
Rep GUM— MIXED OAK— ie i 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 / 5 6/4 8/4 
Qtd. FAS... 99.95  -—  ceevce ae 103.75 104.50 agg pe ees ee ere BRD cxaeud .atea-s ‘ vation’ 
in ifeel, SETEO C600 STOO passwccusasd, sevegeoasees No. 2 & sd. 
— FAs... 95 75@ 98.25 99.25 @100.75 FS he SETS ELS) RE IE sors waster CTO GR ee kmdv nade, ees hee 
Ce, Ce Ce eceennee est “Seevteeeern ee ste eee sukaiehias POPLAR— 
i Boek ET hie ee Se knsiad cecancaeeana epndegrpeuen Pee eeeeeee Gece 8 605 ee ekbishae’ Sanowietibesae. waedueee eens 
usd PCO Bee.) . “pede cubiistke. | ba dines iaGualne iciacumhaatoe” 
oe Se as.. 63.25@ 65.25 I a ey oe ern Fes So 67.50 — er "anon yd crue 79.00 ot-Teo 190.26 74.75@ 87.00 
No. 1&sel. 45.25@ 48.25 48.25@ 50.50 ............ 52.50@ 58.75 Nilo, 1.... 46.00@ 52.00 57. Sree Ut. GaN sam eaen 
"wane 57 18a 65.00 63:00@ 64.00 65.50@ 68.75 - ae havi a Tet: No. 2-A.. 34.00@ CE” sviwebeeeeicn | asmbeudoe wes. caathh Cee 
No. 1&sel. 43.75@ 46.50 46.25 47.75@ 58.50 59.75 " No, 2-B.. 28.25@ 35.00 30.00 30.00 28.00@ 30.00 
No. 2.... 27.50@ 29.75 29.50 apie BEER, A Rs AsH— 
No. Bisco ee ee ea ie ea ea os pees oc oae FAS 22.006 csevesseeses SUSO@: 20.75, ORIG. = Natwest nace 
Buck Gum— No 1&sel 45.25@ 61.75 50.50@ 55.25 58.75 sees ee anne 
; SM cy dle” Seenstenenen «ud dadubeeait NOs Seeee seer esses recesses eees seeerrerees 40.50 
4. ee Ge SS See eee PE Bh. 24.25@ 25.00 2. eee eeecee ceeeeerernee ceeeeeencens 
Se RS eR tee a re ee SOrT | a 
Pin. FAS: A oe woens wowmsatdien bcdhe soe As ip Cae — (| since neeraipcaliotass Mlntpcanlabetetabel bist 1 tetcvmauane aetna 
Says SE GNavisgnnsed . coceedeseenk, LL aeRimereeae WO, Bice. GD 8 oe pertcivens seevesecoses “seneenaubes 
WHITE OAK— me 1& 25 
Srey eer a ree mee pert erro 52.25 ee |. | rene hee etpieaetanae Cotereneetey 
ee eS ee me ee ee 81.00@ 90.75 ‘No. 3 50.85 
A I as Eie “Sisu seek aig eaSip EK ales eRe AU Lane REE EET FOTOS eRe” sis weiiaee oie BD tte teen eens 
RRR NE LLL LLL ELL ELEN ADE: was? ee 48.50 
No. 1&sel. 57.50@ 63.75 66.00@ 67.25 72.50 77.75 i aie wee + PERM O TORS SET Seveesebhie ee | Ses egemEmne. 
Sn SEES S64 tectcak oa sewedinomsicels’ “ebasecmatuted — so St eae cn TTT TTSS RS ee cee ee sees nes seeseeereces 
No. 3, flg. 31.75 ‘ Re Se Sk a ies ea 29.00 
NO, 5, a YOTTON woop— 
No. ete 25.75 OP eeseePECOOe C8 K8CHO ene +s )8 6 oe Sa etemasee No. RR $1.50@ 38.25 : 5 
7 —— WILLow— SY a6 eeesRhe tee Se Ph RO eS OS wm o oleae eee 
td. No. 1 & ee Ret: MO |! Rikie a wigan an) 1S Weinthia able le vette eee E 
- Ue. sac WOO CRED! Aci cceteek ys “cee eceaeiin, pe siends cee ew MAGNOLIA— 
ee Ce eee ee ee eee eT ee te ee | eat es I, a PN SE as 
RR MIS, LS alk celia as Rina te wn dite Cen Sk ale seicraanlants SS  plmmaleiabridamed Rebel Whim Las ce cad, 
Pin. FAS... 69.00@ 73.50 69.75@ 88.25 97.75 128.00 WR en eG a a eee 
jee ere ee eS | errr er eee PO ee 5, SUC BOGE | i asics esa” vaniediiegeeael BES EOM eed 
ly Dice, MOR SSE UGG ee Eee sa iwiad nosing aia cetera No. 1&sel. 34.25@ 37.75 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philade: 


Lp! 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the American Lumberman are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 


(Dock Delivery, 


Southern Northern 
Florida ou Oe 


Florida 
3&4x4" .- -$42.00 
BOP .cccccce - 41.00 
ME. covey one 42.00 
MORAG”... ccces 52.00 
SR10z10" ...... 50.00 
OS aS 62.00 
SR1Szi3° ...... 58.00 
ese 68.00 
5&l4xl4” .. 1, . 54.00 
BEOEIO” ..cicese 80.00 
6&16x16” .....+. 73.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 


Each 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot 


Price. 


Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 


(Rail Delivery) 


B&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 
B&btr. sap rift. 80.00 
B&btr. flat.... 52.00 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 


D2&SM— 


a 
1x6” (%x5%").$25.00 1x10” 91%4”).$27.50 
1x3” (Hatite> see ixi2” eee Ha ea 


D4 


and 


Shortleaf Dimension, 
10- to 16-foo 


848, 4” -inch Scant, 


Pa., Dec. 9.—Wholesale prices 2x4” ........ . -$30.50 Se 
BE vebenvecas | = eee 
Me” e<tstoucus 30.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 
Philadelphia) No. 2&btr. No. 3 
x2%” rift.......$66.00 $61.00 
Mississippi fei flat........ 41.00 37.00 


1x10”, 


No. 4 
$28.00 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 


50.00 1x6”, %x5%....$30.00 %x 9% .$32.50 


41.50 50.00 1x8”, %x7%.... 32.00 1x12”, %x11%. 34.00 
43.50 50.00 ?#-inch thick, add $1. 
51.50 52.00 Clear Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
48.50 52.00 rs 
63.00 63.00 I dv csnn CERT ECSS ECE CERO EN SANE RER EO $38.00 
60.00 60.00 % x8” PTE E Penne e eee e eee e eee neeeees 54.00 
66.50 SROH «BBO oc esiccccesvcccscccssccovccseece 63.00 
53.50 68.00 Maple Flooring, f. o. b. Philadelphia 
tee ee MFMA— Qx2%” 1 gyx2%" 
tere OOP Wivat SAMS. .... 605 cccccccsess $98.50 $97.50 
I NS o'n.0:04.0 dade 4d eee 83.50 $2.50 
_;, CC Seer 58.50 59.50 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 
Cc D No. 2 No. 3 
| rrr sere $69.50 $58.50 $47.25 $38.75 
Di -2teenkenee 79.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 
No. 1 sap flat. .$42.50 Ss Aree . 74.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 
No. 2 sap flat.. 30.00 Se gevebeedes 84.50 73.50 45.25 40.25 
No. 3 sap flat.. 20.00 SS SR EEE 99.50 88.50 49.25 41.25 
18? and UP..0..- 104.50 93.50 65.25 45.25 
Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
BOCUCD occccccccves $6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 
Hemlock ".......... 4.90 e1.f.— 6.50 delivered 





WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 9.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from auwthorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
8/4, $125; 10&12/4, $135&140. Common, 4/4, 
$60; 5&6/4, $71; 8/4, $81. 


Chestnut: FAS 4/4, $83@85; 5&6/4, $100@ 
105. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@65. 
Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 


Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 6&6/4, $126. 
Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $80@82; 5&6/4, 
$90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
5&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $50@52; No. 2-B 
common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 


Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $110@ 
112; 8/4, $115@120. Common and select, 4/4, 
$60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77, No. 2 
common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
$50@55. 


White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 6&6/4, 
$125@130; 8/4, $130@1385. Common and select, 
4/4, $65@70; 6&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5&6/4, $55@68; 8/4, 
$61@638. 
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Do Your 


Christmas Shopping 
EASY! 


Nothing could be more appro- 
priate from a lumberman than 
the delightful books of Douglas 
Malloch, The Lumberman Poet 
—'"‘the poet who makes living a 
joy.” 

All you have to do is to write 
the American Lumberman and 
say what book or books, and 
how many. One letter, one 
check, and your shopping’s done, 
easily, inexpensively. 





If you wish, we will send the 
books to separate addresses, 
with a letter in each case from 
us, saying the book is a gift from 
you. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE HOME 


Come on Home: Poems of humor and 
sentiment, of home and home things, 
to read, to recite, and to send to the 
absent. Every home should have it. 
Bound in cheery blue cloth, $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Little Hop-Skipper: Poems for children 
to read, and for parents to read aloud, 
to the delight of both. Full of the 
whimsical fancies of childhood. II- 
lustrated. $1.50, postpaid. 


ABOUT THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


In Forest Land: Songs of the woods and 
the lumber camps, a book whose 
steady popularity with those who 
know the forest has carried it 
through four editions. Illustrated 
from photographs. $1.25, postpaid. 


Re-Sawed Fables: A collection of amus- 
ing prose tales about the lumber busi- 
ness’ each with a fitting moral. $1, 
postpaid. 


INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS 


The Heart Content: Read it, and you 
will know why Douglas Malloch is 
called “the poet who makes living a 
joy.” A hopeful and helpful book 
that you will want to give to many a 
friend. $1.25, postpaid. 


Be the Best of Whatever You Are: 
Around his famous poem with that 
title, Mr. Malloch has woven more 
than a hundred others to inspire the 
every-day man. Bound in red, Span- 
ish leather, grained. $1.25, postpaid. 


Address the Publisher: 
431 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





i 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 


basis, on oak flooring: 
8x2%"” 38x1%” %x2” %x1%” 
Ist qtd. wht..$116.00 $116.00 $93.00 $71.00 
lst qtd. red.. 86.00 82.00 73.00 68.00 
2nd qtd. wht.. 80.00 72.00 61.00 60.00 
2nd qtd. red.. 74.00 69.00 62.00 60.00 
lst pln. wht.. 86.00 69.00 67.00 47.00 
Ist pln. red.. 177.00 67.00 58.00 52.00 
2nd pln. wht. 77.00 63.00 49.00 43.00 
2nd pln. red 70.00 63.00 49.00 48.00 
Sr WE ccces 56.00 56.00 35.00 38.00 
Sr@ red .cccce 56.00 56.00 34.00 37.00 
ae 29.00 28.00 16.00 16.00 
%x2” %x1%” 
ee | er ee $101.50 $ 98.50 
PE I ere rere a 101.50 100.50 
ie ee SR ees acceacnase's 79.50 80.50 
ee Me ls co side dna adeno 79.50 79.50 
ee Re ee 73.50 76.50 
et a ee 67.50 69.50 
BG Me Wiicavesacvsacecees 69.50 66.50 
ee ee eee 64.50 66.50 
ns tr ahitina ie Were ae'6 a www 50.50 46.50 
Sr rere 50.50 46.50 
PEE. Botvasedesve eaceeoasuna 21.50 21.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }-inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 











BLACK WALNUT 


neinnati, Ohio, Dec. 9.—Prices on Ame 
ican black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: , 
FAS: 6-9%” wide: 4/4, $245; 5/4, ‘ 
$255; 8/4, $265. : 14, $250; oy, 
FAS, 10” and wider: 4/4, $275; 5/4, $280; 6H, 


$285; 8/4, $295. 
_— 4/4, $165; 5/4, $170; 6/4, $175; 8/4 


180. 
No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4," s59 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on Lower Peninsula end drie 
maple, f. 0. b. mill, Antrim, Mich.:  °. “ilte 

















FAS No.1 
eee elem TS $115.00 Hy 
MD tu srste Gonsuegenteant 120.0 96.09 
BE Sacccas cunecacwodeesy 125.0 100-01 
B/E cvccccccccsccsccccces 130.00 105.00 

MEP ex checanass say -oankes 150.00 125 0p 

pie eee tact, 160.00 136.09 





MAPLE FLOORING | 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple coring. as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mijj 
basis during the week ended Dec, 7: 


First Second 
§§x214” 


Th 
secseeceseees $89.25 $74.60 


ird 
$50.69 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Dec. 11—Demand for northern 
pine here continues low, especially from the 
yards, and there seems no good basis for an- 
ticipation of any increase in orders until after 
the beginning of the new year. Prices remain 
firm, however. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 10.—The northern 
pine market is not as active as it was last 
month, as buyers are inclined to wait until 
after they have taken their annual inven- 
tories. Last month’s business was larger 
than expected with some of the wholesalers, 
and they feel that trade will improve within 
a few weeks. The market is steady, with 
much firmness displayed by lower grades. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Dec. 11—Hardwood trade in this 
territory is quiet, as expected at this season, 
and inquiry is low, but the general tone of 
the market is improved, distributers report, 
because of reports of increased volume of 
business to be expected next month. Mills 
generally are disposed to hold quite firm on 
prices. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 9.—Sap gum is 
about the only southern hardwood moving to 
any extent; small lots sell to furniture plants. 
Retailers are preparing to take inventory and 
their buying is at a low ebb. Some inquiries 
are being received from automotive plants for 
delivery after Jan. 1. There is little pressure 
to effect sales, but stocks are plentiful, and 
some mills are willing to make concessions. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 10.—The hardwood 
trade shows the usual year-end dullness and 
not many industrial concerns are in the 
market. More hopefulness prevails than did 
several weeks ago, not only among buyers 
but sellers as well. Reports are received of 
bad weather in some southern territory, with 
a decline in output. Prices are about steady. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 9.—The market for 
southern hardwoods is almost featureless. 
Manufacturers need business but are declin- 
ing to make concessions. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Dec. 10.—There was a 
little better demand for hardwood during the 
last week. Orders were largely fill-ins, to 
carry industrial plants over until after the 
first of the year. The woods are so soft that 
many mills have closed down, and others are 
expected to shut even before the holidays. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Dec. 11—Local distributers of fir 
and other West Coast woods report a rather 
marked strengthening in long dimension, 
caused chiefly by its scarcity, but otherwise 
the market is marking time, with only hand- 
to-mouth buying in prospect until the in- 
ventory period is weathered. Spruce is being 
taken in good volume by industrials, at rea- 
sonable prices. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 10.—Construction 
work continues to progress on a large scale, 
and impressive quantities of fir are called for. 
Competition has not grown less active, and 
lumber is being offered at low prices. Dis- 
tributors continue to show caution in entering 
into commitments. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 10.—The fir 
market is quiet, with demand limited to im- 
mediate necessities. Some inquiry has come 
in, but the larger buyers apparently have not 
yet made up their requirements. There is a 
fair call for industrial items. Prices remain 
weak, 


NEW YORK, Dec. 10.—Demand for fir has 
fallen off during the last two weeks until 
today it was said the market was slower than 
at any time this year. There have been 
some sizeable shipments received of late, but 
the volume has not resulted in overburdening 
distributers. Wholesalers are optimistic for 
early New Year business. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Dec. 11—Inquiry for western pine 
lumber to be delivered after the first of the 
year is reported as somewhat on the increase, 
by Chicago distributers. Prices, it is generally 
believed, have reached the bottom, and a wave 
of buying is expected, from retailers anxious 
to “cover up,” as soon as any upward trend 
to the market is noticed. California white 
pine, frames, shop and selects grades, is mov- 
ing in fair volume at good prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 10.—Some indus- 
trial consumers have put out inquiries for 
western pines, and there has been some in- 
quiry from yards, but most of the buyers are 
not yet far enough along with inventories to 
list their wants. Meantime demand has been 
light and prices still are weak. 





BUFFALA, N. Y., Dec. 10.—Trade in Pacific 
coast woods is on about the usual basis for 
this time of year. Customers are placing 
some orders for delivery early in the neW 
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ear, but many are waiting until after their 
yeyentories are completed. The cut of Cali- 
et sugar pine has been reduced to such 
extent that prices of most items are 
steady, though some weakness is reported in 
No. 2 shop lumber. Idaho pine is generally 
farm, particularly No. 2 common, of which the 
mills are unable to furnish all the stock 


wanted. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 10.—Demand for Idaho 
and Pondosa stocks has weakened in the last 
fortnight. But there has been no giving in 
prices. Stocks of leading items are very lim- 
ited and the outlook is optimistic, 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Dec. 11—Prices of northern hem- 
lock took a general drop of $1 here today, 
when a new Broughton list went into effect. 
Local prices are quoted at $4 off the new list. 
Yard demand in this, as in other woods, is 


low. 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 10.—Eastern and 
northern hemlock are getting very little at- 
tention this month. Clipped boards have 
lately been offered at a concession of $2, but 
producers insist that stocks of dry lumber 
are light and that regular lists will remain 
unchanged. Western hemlock is quiet and 
the few transit offerings are fetching fair 
prices. Sellers insist that mill shipment quo- 
tations are now at bedrock. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 10.—Hemlock apparently 
is less affected by the slowness of the market 
than other items, for the reason that users 
of hemlock are mostly old-line customers. 
Even though demand is slow, some yards re- 
prt a normal turnover. There are’ good 
stocks of western lumber in the hands of 
wholesalers. Eastern stock is not so plen- 


tiful. 
CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 9.—Small lots of 
low grade cypress are moving to country re- 
tailers, and also some finish for house repairs. 
Industries are taking scattered lots of tank 
cypress and siding and flooring for repair 
work also. Prices are reported weaker. 
Stocks here are low. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 9.—Shop and lower 
grades of yellow cypress continue strong, and 
the selects and better are decidedly weak, al- 
though buying of either is light. Red cypress 
is in steady demand. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 10.—Demand for east- 
ern spruce frames keeps about even and so 
do prices. Random lengths are slow and 
prices are firm to stronger. The full range 
for scantling is $31 to $33. Boards are dull 
and quotations no more than steady. Lath 
sellers are urgent, there is very little buying 
and prices are weak. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NHW YORK, Dec. 10.—Eastern spruce lath, 
water shipments, were quoted wholesale today 
at $4.50 to $5 and rail lath were approximately 
25 cents higher. This is a weakening of per- 
haps 25 cents in the last thirty days. There 
are considerable lath in wholesalers’ hands at 
present, but incoming shipments have just 
about ceased for the season. There are large 
Stocks of all leading brands of West Coast 
Shingles, but only fair demand. There has 
been no easing of prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 10.—:The shingle 
Market has been very quiet the past week, 
with quotations around $2.25 for clears, and 
$2 for stars. There should be a better market 
after the first of the year. The demand for 
lath has been light and prices are weak. Sid- 
ing also has been in slow demand. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Dec. 11—Retailers in this terri- 
tory are beginning to show an interest in their 
Southern pine requirements for the first few 
months of the new year, according to the 
reports of several local wholesalers and mill- 
men, who believe the yard owners want to be 
Sure they are protected in event of the ex- 
pected upturn of prices. Present quotations 
are very low, especially in 6- and 8-inch No. 2, 





Fine 
Texture 


comes from the tree. If the log 
doesn’t have it, the board can’t have 
it. Of course, Craig Mountain logs 
do have it. Soil and climate have 
done their part. 


And in our manufacture, we pre- 
serve all of the fine natural quality. 
Logs are sawn quickly after felling. 
Drying is accomplished scientific- 
ally. Manufacture is precise. 

A carload of Craig Mountain 
Pondosa Pine is a carload of quality 
lumber. 


Your customers will notice the differ- 
ence. Try a mixed car on ’em. 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO. 
WINCHESTER. IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
G. 8S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Blidg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


MOUNTAIN 
PONDOSA 


ail 


a 





which has been quoted as low as $25.50 or $26 southern pine is selling better this week, with 
by some of the smaller mills, but one mill prices slightly firmer. Retail yards are buy- 
representative said quite forcefully, “It won't ing little or nothing, except where stocks are 


happen again, for mills are curtailing produc- low and customers want immediate delivery. 
tion so there won’t be another such surplus to Millwork and finish are dead. Inventory tak- 
be a drug on trade.” ing will begin next week, and little new busi- 


ness is expected until it is over. Mills are 

NEW YORK, Dec. 10.—Mills are not offer- eager for business, and offerings of transit 
ing large consignments for immediate deliv- cars are more plentiful. 
ery and it would seem that all angles of the 
market are looking to the future. Prices have 
remained firm, generally speaking, although KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 10.—Southern pine 
some firms report certain items slightly off. trade was light last week in most sections. 
The demand from the eastern States has held 
up well, and there is a good volume of orders 
from Texas. The total volume, however, 
showed some decrease, and prices have re- 
mained weak. Inquiry has begun for early 
spring requirements, and a number of the in- 
quiries have reached as high as fifty cars. 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 10.—Southern pine is 
very slow. The bulk of the light current 
business in 8-inch air dried roofers is re- 
ported at $28, with $28.50 occasionally ob- 
tained for nice stock. Trade in flooring 
drags, and sellers are not attempting to 
stimulate it with concessions. Most retail 


yards have enough southern pine for modest ST. LOUIS, MO., Dec. 9.—Southern pine 
current needs. buying increased last week, but sales were 


<a largely to retailers who placed business with 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 9.—Common the understanding that it would be accepted 
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ALES during the past 25 years show 
an imposing list of representative 


comes as a result of 


with 
edge of the design and manufacture of 
material handling equipment. 


Models and sizes are available for any 
individual purpose. Send im your speci- 
fications or write for Bulletins 56 and 60. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
#8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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at present prices, but that deliveries would 
be made after Jan. 1. Industrial buying was 
reported to be slightly better. The transit 
car movement is light and, with rains in the 
producing sections, fewer cars are being put 
in transit. Mills are writing to connections 
here that they are closing down until after 
the first of the year, or until prices show an 
improvement. 


BBAUMONT, TEX., Dec. 10.—The southern 
pine market continues very slow. There is 
still a fair sprinkle of business, and, unless 
the woods get into better condition, demand 
may keep up with production. It is expected 
that all mills will be down for a considerable 
time over the year end. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 10.—New business in 
boxboards is quiet, and prices are about 
steady. Moderate shipments are being made 
on old contracts. 


Talks to Realtors About Wood 


CHarteston, W. Va., Dec. 9.—The interest 
of the public in forestry as a means of per- 
petuating the supply of wood, a commodity on 
which the lumber and allied industries are de- 
pendent, was the subject of an address before 
the Real Estate Board of Charleston, Dec. 5, 
by Fred Larkins, secretary and assistant man- 
ager, Morgan Lumber & Manufacturing Co.. 
of this city. Mr. Larkins took advantage of 
the opportunity to present some figures regard- 
ing the remaining timber resources of the 
country, the steps that are being taken to re- 
plenish the timber supply by tree growing, as 
well as some facts regarding the durability of 
lumber, its adaptability to building purposes 
and other related facts. He showed that the 
beauty and utility of wood have always made 
this material a favorite with the public. 


————__ = 


News Letters 


(Continued from Page 77) 
changed. The situation as to the white pj 
and other western woods also remaing a 
changed. Spruce lath have reached their lov. 
est price in this market in a great many Yeon 
They are now quoted at $4.80, delivered, , 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dec. 9.—A new price list is no 
tributed by the Lumber Dealers’ 
of Los Angeles to dealers, giving 
ures based on present conditions, 
list was primarily for the purpose o 
retail prices in balance with chan 
markets. 

The building department of Los Angeles in 
a survey of the present situation ang ‘the 
future outlook for the purpose of President 
Hoover’s economic program, announces that 
an increase of 10 percent in housing construc. 
tion ‘is expected in 1930. By this is Meant 
that apartment buildings, apartment hotels 
and residences all come under the term “hoy. 
ing.” The total of permits for this type of 
construction during 1929 will approximate 
fifty million dollars by the end of the year 
which means that the prediction made py 
the city building department places the 193 
figure at $55,000,000. 

The Fox-Woodsum Lumber Co., Pasadena, 
is building a new office at 1787 East Walnut 
Street. 
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Laurel, Miss. 


Dec. 9.—In the opinion of local sales mana- 
gers, the pine market is on the upward trend, 
During the last few days inquiries have been 
coming in rather freely, and some nice busi- 
ness has been placed with the local mills, 
All items of longleaf special cuttings are 
very strong, and the mills in this section are 
refusing additional business of this nature, 
as they are sold far ahead. Items of shed 
stocks are not moving so freely. The export 
market has been rather quiet. The local 
mills are of the opinion that this market 
will pick up during the next thirty days. 

Although hardwood demand is not as 
strong as heretofore, there has been practi- 
cally no decline in price. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Dec. 7.—At present the mills are planning 
for their annual shut-down, and are not book- 
ing very much business for shipment until 
after the first of the year. Japan has placed 
considerable business for January-February 
of next year, as has South Africa. Conditions 
in China, especially in the Shanghai market, 
show a little improvement. The demand for 
clears still continues very strong, export 
clears being difficult to secure at the present 
time, as there is a large volume of clear car 
material offering to the mills for next year's 


shipment. 
Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 10.—Wholesalers reported this week 
that while the water rate on Pacific coast 
lumber is still open, and generally quoted at 
$10, they are finding it possible to do a little 
better. Only three schooner cargoes were 
received last week from the Provinces. 

Lumber production figures for 1928 in New 
England show that there was an aggregate 
decrease of 11.9 percent in the output of 
native lumber, as compared with 1927. While 
Maine recorded an increase of 1 percent, New 
Hampshire 10.8 percent, Vermont 18.1 percent, 
and Massachusetts a slight increase, Connec- 
ticut showed a sharp reduction of 36.8 per- 
cent and Rhode Island mill output dropped 
32.2 percent. 

Thomas M. McIntosh has returned to the 
staff of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, after a lengthy and enjoy- 
able sojourn in Europe, and is now serving 
as field secretary in New England, easter 
New York State and Long Island. He is well 
known to the lumbermen in this territory, 
where in the past he did much to promote the 
association plan service and aid retail dealers 
in stimulating home building and home moé- 
ernizing. 

U. M. Carlton, of the Dix Lumber Co., North 
Cambridge, has been chosen to lead the dele- 
gation from Boston attending the convention 
in New York City, Jan. 28-30, of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

L. B. Nauss & Sons Lumber Co., operating 
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as 
a retail yard in Gloucester, Mass., recently 
enlisted the radio in a comprehensive pub- 
licity campaign to promote building and 
modernizing, and officials of the company re- 
port the idea was quite successful. 

Schine, of 


Isaac the City Lumber Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has returned from two 
months of travel and sightseeing abroad, 


with Mrs. Schine and their family. 

J. H. Sturtevant has been appointed traffic 
manager of the Northeastern association and 
will maintain his headquarters at 40 Central 
Street, Boston. 


Bellingham, Wash. 


Dec. 7—November lumber cargo movements 
were the lightest of any month for several 
years. Eight vessels moved 6,000,000 feet. 
Shipping included box shooks in small lots by 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and the Mor- 
rison Mill Co. Lumber shipments were di- 
vided as follows: East Coast, 3,100,000 feet; 
California, 1,500,000; Japan, 500,000; Scotland, 
400,000; Belgium, 300,000; and Amsterdam, 
200,000. 

In order to take care of excess lumber 
turned out at the C-B Lumber & Shingle Co.’s 
mill on the bay side, at Everett, an additional 
storage plant of 12,000 square feet of floor 
space will be built shortly. G. A. Bergstrom 
announced the cost would be between $10,000 
and $15,000 and the construction will be done 
by mill employees as much as possible. The 
mill has been running one shift a day. 

Fred Weiler, of the Weiler-Wilhelm Lumber 
Co., wholesale firm of Cleveland, Ohio, was in 
Seattle last week while visiting on the coast. 

The Blanchard Lumber Co. has moved from 
939 to 5565 White-Henry-Stuart Building. 

BE. H. Jackson, manager of the Truck Log- 
gers’ Co-operative Association, has moved 
from 1319 to 1004 L. C. Smith Building. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills today 
closed its cargo mill, which employs about 500 
men, and the Clallam County logging camps 
employing around 800 men. The operations 
will be suspended until about the first of the 


Portland, Ore. 


Dec. 7.—This winter the weather is sum- 
mer like, without snow or soft ground in the 
woods to interfere with operations, and still 
logging is becoming impossible in some sec- 
tions, because of lack of even enough water 
to supply the donkeys. For many weeks 
little more than a trace of rain has been re- 
corded in the Pacific Northwest, and the 
streams are practically run completely dry. 
The Oregon Lumber Co.’s camp at Dee on the 
slope of Mount Hood closed down this week 
because of lack of water. The air is more 
humid than for several weeks, and forest 
fire danger is considerably reduced. Fires 
that a week ago burned briskly in the woods 
of Curry County and in the Coos Bay dis- 
trict are now under control. In the Colum- 
bia River district there is said to be a fair 
supply of logs but the stocks are not large. 

Business in fir lumber seems to be improv- 
ing considerabiy, with a better demand from 
California and the east coast. East coast 
Steamship space is reported to be fairly well 
booked into January, and to some extent into 
February, at around $10 and $10.50. A strong 
spring demand is expected. Ship operators 
and shippers interested in the Gulf trade met 
in Portland this week and agreed to con- 
tinue the $14 rate to Gulf ports for another 
year. 

Japan is slightly more interested in fir lum- 
ber as a result of the recovery of the yen 
toward par. Inquiries are reported somé- 
what better, with freight rates low, around 
$6.25 and $7.25 for standard ports. The de- 
mand from China for fir lumber is reported 
Slack. Australian demand is slow, as wheat 
yields are small and extremely low prices 
have been received for the wool clip. One 
fixture was reported this week at $12 for 
January loading for the Antipodes. European 
demand is moderately slow. 

Mills in the Inland Empire are beginning 
to shut down or to reduce their operations, 
a8 ls usual at this time of year, although the 
interior has had a very open winter, without 
Snow or low temperatures, excepting for a 
very short period. The plants have to have 
their annual overhauling, however. 

8. V. Fullaway, jr., secretary-manager of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Albert Hermann, research engineer for 
the association, left here this week for Chi- 
cago to attend meetings of the technical 
advisory committee of the National Lumber 
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Lumber Dealers Who Know 


Babcock Spruce Ladders wouldn’t think of selling 
any other kind. Babcocks are especially made to meet 
buyers’ requirements, in that they are light and easy wid 
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wonder people buy them 


Sell the ladders buyers want, if 


Write for the BABCOCK catalog. 


THE W. W. BABCOCK CO., Bath, N. Y. 
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Providence 
Factory 


Nicholson 
File Co. 


At this time, it is a 
pleasure to wish & 
=< every man in the lum- 
$s ber industry a Merry 
Christmas and a 
Yi Happy New Year } 
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NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 


Providence, R. 





PRODUCTS OF THE FOREST 





Philadelphia 
Factory 


G.&H. 
Barnett 
Company 


So ends a series of ad- 
vertisements which 
has appeared in this 
publication, written to 
show that our com- 
pany appreciates the 
work of the men 
who buy its product. 
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Manufacturers’ Association there. After 
these conferences, Mr. Fullaway will go to 
Hot Springs, Ark., to attend the national 
association’s trade extension committee meet- 


“Norfolk, Va. 


Dec. 9.—The usual year-end slowing down 
in yard purchases of North Carolina pine fol- 
lows several months of slow trade and severe 
competition from Pacific coast stock. Every- 
body is hopeful that a change for the bet- 
ter will come after the first of the year, and 
mills show no disposition to reduce prices. 
Most of the mills start closing down two or 
three days before Christmas, and stay down 
for repairs until Jan. 5 to 10. 

There has been very little demand for 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better band or circular sawn, 
although the latter has been quoted at very 
low prices. Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been quiet 
also. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths 
dressed have been moving better but rough 


stock is rather sluggish. Good circular finish 
is very hard to move. Prices on stock widths 
remain about the same. No. 2 and better, 
5/4 and thicker, lumber have been quiet and 
the same can be said of 'the rest of the good 
rough lumber list although an occasional 
car of 4/4 miscuts No. 2 and better has been 
sold. 

Large users of box are holding mills up on 
shipments. Some small mixed cargoes are yet 
to be shipped, but these will soon be cleaned 
up. The price of box lumber is holding up 
very well for two reasons. Bad weather in 
many parts of Virginia and other southern 
States has hampered production and made 
air drying difficult. Second, there has been 
a pretty good demand for framing and sizes 
to be creosoted, so many small mills have 
been kept busy on these orders and have 
not been cutting many boards. Of course, 
there is some unsold surplus of kiln dried 
box, but the quantity of good air dried, rough 
stock available is very small. There has 
been a very good demand for 4/4 pine and 
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TIMES its cost to you. 


American Lumberman, 





Can You Figure This House 
In 5 Minutes? 
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You could if you had A. W. Holt’s Book “Automatic Buildmg Costs.” 
With this wonderful book on your desk, you can figure the cost of the 
materials only or materials and labor for any house—frame, brick, stucco, 
plain gable, Dutch Colonial or English design—in 5 minutes. 
this book. EXAMINE IT FREE! 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Send me a copy of “Automatic Building Costs” for FREE examination.* At the end of 
10 days I may either keep the book by mailing you $15 which pays for the book in full or I 
may return it to you by parcel post insured without obligation. 


*Subject to approval of Management. 
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Send for 


You'll find it well worth TEN 








hardwood dunnage, and both items are hard 
to buy for quick shipment. The price js 
strong. 

New business in dressed items of flooring 
etc. is coming in very slowly. Kiln drie@ 
roofers have slowed down and more stock is 
being offered by the mills. Air dried roofers 
continue very slow, and are quoted at $16 to 
$16.25 for 6-inch f. o. b. cars Georgia Main 
Line rate. There has been no improvement 
in demand for dressed framing. 


New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 9.—Although the weather has been un. 
usually mild and outdoor construction actiyj- 
ties have been resumed to a certain extent, 
the lumber market continued inactive. Whole. 
salers and retailers agree that business ip 
early December has been slower than in the 
corresponding period of last year. One and 
all look forward to the new year and point 
to the great volume of construction and other 
industrial activity in store. 

Committees representing the Long Island 
Salesmen’s Association and the Westchester 
Building Material Salesmen’s Club met in New 
York a few days ago and arranged for a din- 
ner and smoker to be held at the Aldine Club, 
500 Fifth Avenue, on Jan. 23. The West- 
cherites on the committee of arrangements 
include Robert S. Mullaney, chairman; Harry 
Wilcox, James T. Burke, J. A. MacHardy, 
Leslie Walker and F. Herbert Brown. 

Nelson C. Brown, acting dean of Syracuse 
University, gave an illustrated lecture last 
Mriday night before the Nylta Club on “Red- 
woods of California.” There was a capacity 
attendance. Nylta has completed arrange- 
ments for its annual Christmas party, to be 
held Dec. 21 at Hotel Astor. 

A number of lumbermen of New York City 
and vicinity will attend the annual meeting of 
the New York State Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on Dec. 17 and 18. A private car 
for the convention will leave Grand Central 
Terminal on Dec. 16. 

George Bahr, secretary Long Island Dealers’ 
Association, recently returned from a 1,600- 
mile motor tour in Canada. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Cox, of Long Island, 
have returned from a stay at Virginia Hot 
Springs. 

Alvah M. Baylis announces that he expects 
to have buildings and yard ready to start 
operations on March 1 at Huntington Station, 
Long Island. Mr. Baylis was for many years 
with the Huntington Lumber & Coal Co. and 
shifted his allegiance to A. S. Pettit & Sons 
when the firms merged. 
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Increasing Nation’s Markets 
(Continued from Page 36) 


this advertisement in the Literary Digest 440 
inquiries were received. 

“Beautiful Homes of Wood” is illustrated 
with a picture of a California house. It is 
just a picture of a fine home, which is not 
identified. But it seems to have made a great 
hit. Thirty-nine persons have already de- 
manded plans of this house. The association 
has no plans and had not even thought of fur- 
nishing plans. 

The response to the advertisement so far has 
been most gratifying, showing that large num- 
bers of persons in all parts of the country are 
actively interested in homes of wood. 


* * * 
Wooden Bridge Long Lived 

Wasurincton, D. C., Dec. 9—The durability 
of wood is well illustrated by a covered bridge 
at Fish Creek, Fulton County, New York, 
built by Daniel Stewart in 1818. The bridge 
was recently removed on acount of the con- 
struction of a dam at Conklingville, Saratoga 
County, a few miles eastward. 

The bridge was 280 feet long and spanned 
the Sacanada River and had been used for 
travel throughout its long life of 111 years. 

The hamlet of Fish Creek derived its name 
from a fish house and hunting lodge built by 
Sir William Johnson in 1776. Sir William was 
appointed by the British Government as chief 
superintendent of the Indians and was given 
100,000 acres of land in the Mohawk Valley 
recognition of his services. 
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